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PREFACE. 



Recent progress in the art of assaying as it was defined 
years ago, and in those rapid quantitative determinations 
now generally termed assays, has made necessary the 
present manual of assaying, which ia designed to replace 
"Notes on Assaying and Assay Schemes," published in 
1876 and revised in 1879. The general arrangement is the 
same, and it is hoped that the present work will fill as well 
the wants of both the practical assayer and the student. 

Many new and rapid methods are included, taken from 
various journals, to which the references are given, but in 
no case has any method been described which has not been 
found successful when tested in the Assay Laboratory of 
the School of Mines, Columbia University. 

Some familiarity with chemical operations and appa- 
ratus is presupposed, so that the ordinary analytical manip- 
ulations are but briefly mentioned, and only the special de- 
tails necessary to the success of the method given in full. 

We have not adopted the new chemical spelling, as it is 
not as yet in general use among practical men. 

This work embodies the system of assaying practiced in 
Columbia University, as organized and developed by Prof. 
C. P. Chandler, and by G. M. Miller, E. C. H. Day, P. Prime, 
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Jr., T, li. Blossom, and the authors of these notes, who 
have saccessiveiy had charge of the Assay Laboratory. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging our indebtedness to 
Prof. A. J. Moses for the use of his blowpipe tables, to Dr. 
H. T. Vnlt6 for the qualitative schemes arranged specially 
for this book, to Dr. J. H. Banks for revision of the labora- 
tory tests on ores, to Dr. P. C. Mcllhiney for the bromine 
extraction test, and to Mr. J. A. Mathews, Assistant in As- 
flaying, for aid in testing the charges and methods given. 

PlEBBE DE PeTSTEB EiCKETTS, 

Edmund H. Millee. 

Ajbsav Labokatobt, Colombia UsiVEBeiTT, November, 18H. 
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INTKODtJCTION. 



AsaATiNG has for its object the determination of the 
elements in their various compounds, such as ores, alloys, 
and furnace products. 

The rules are empirical, and a knowledge of chemistry 
is not absolutely necessary, although the assayer wiU find 
that a familiarity with chemical laws and reactions will 
greatly facilitate his work. The following is a list of the 
elementary bodies, with the exception of one or two re- 
cently discovered, and their atomic weights and symbols. 
An element is a body which chemical research has failed 
to reduce to a more simple form, or separate into con- 
stituent parts. The symbol of an element is generally the 
first letter or letters of its Latin name ; and its atomic 
weight is the smallest amount of that element which will 
enter into combination with other elements ; the first col- 
umn of figures gives the atomic mass referred to hydrogen 
as unity, the second to oxygen as sixteen. Both sets of 
values are given, as recent determinations have shown that 
the ratio of oxygen to hydrogen is not exactly 16 : 1. 
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IHTKODUOTIOS. 



ATOMIC MASSES. 



Alumiaiutn. . 

AntimoD}'. . . 

ArgOD 

Arsenic. . . . 

Baiium 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

Cadmium.... 
Ctesium 

Calcium 

Carbon 



Cblorine 

Cbromium.... 

Cobalt 

Columblum . 

Copper 

Erbium 

Fluorine 

Gadolinium.. 

Oailium 

Germanium. . 

Glucinum 

Gold 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Lanthanum. . 
Lead 

Litbium 

Magnesium. . . 
Manganese. . . 
Mercury 



119.53 
? 

74.53 
1116.40 
306.54 

10.88 

79.84 
111.08 
131.89 

89,78 



24,11 

198,5 



10,95 
79.95 
111.93 
133.89 I 
40,08 I 
13,01 
140,3 



Molybdenii 

Neodymiui 

NIckd.... 
I Nitrogen. , 

Oxygen... 
Palladium. 



113.7 
136.85 
193.12 
56.02 



Plalinnm, . . . 
Potassium.,. 

Praseodjlniui 

lihoiliiim 

Hubfdium... 
HuiLeuium , 
Samarium.. . 
Scandium . . . 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Sirotitium. . . 

Sulphur 

I'antalum... 
Tellurium... 

Terbium 

Tbailium, . . . 
Tboilum ... 

Tbuliiim 

Tin 

Tiiauium..., 
Tungsten,.., 
Uranium . 

Ytterbium. ., 

Yttrium 

Zinc , 

Zirconium. . . 



84,78 
100.91 
148.9 

43,7 



14.04 
190,99 

16,00 
106.88 



107.92 

23.05 
87.61 



The above table of the atomic weights of the elements 
was printed for the use of the students of the School of 
Mines, and contains the latest values as reported by the 
committee on atomic weights to the American Chemical 
Society, and published in the Journal Am. Chem. See, 
Mch., 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. O 

The various methods for the determination of the 
metals in their compounds may be classed tinder two 
heads: 

1st. " Dry way," or assaying proper. 

2d. " Wet way," or analysis. 

The first includes all determinations by the direct ac- 
tion of heat, the rarious operations being performed in 
furnaces. 

The second head embraces the estimation and separa- 
tion of the elements by the action of solvents aided or 
unaided by heat, the use of furnaces not being essential. 

There are many cases, of course, where the first class 
merges into the second, and vice -cersa. 

It was originally intended to give in the following 
pages only a few concise methods for the estimation of the 
metals in ores and other compounds by fire assay ; but, as 
in many cases the dry methods have been replaced by 
volumetric methods which are both rapid and accurate, 
these are given in Part III. Further, as some metals are 
associated with others which are either of value or detri- 
ment, and whose determination is often necessary, a few 
schemes for the treatment of such compounds in the wet 
way have been added. 

The various operations which may take place in making 
an assay proper, are— 

1st. Preliminary testing of the ore. 

2d. Preparation of the ore, sampling, pulverizing, etc. 

3d. Weighing out the ore and reagents. 

4th. Drying, calcination, and roasting. 

6th. Reduction and fusion. 
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6 INTKODOOTION. 

6tli. Distillation and sublimation. 

7th. Scorification and cupellation. 

8tli. Inquartation and parting, including solutioa. 

9th. Weighing beads and bullion. 

iOth. Tabulating results and reporting. 

All of the above will be described further on ; but as 
some of the operations require great care in their perform- 
ance, a few rules and hints for the guidance of the be- 
ginner may not be out of place. 

Ist. Sample well and carefully, for without a fair sam- 
ple the assay will be useless. 

2d. Weigh carefully, and adjust the balance before 
and after weighing. 

3d. Always weigh an ore before drying, calcining, or 
roasting, and always roast thoroughly. 

4th. Never fill a crucible or scorifier more than three- 
quarters full, and when a crucible is removed from the fire, 
tap it gently on the floor to settle the metal, unless other- 
wise directed, and keep the crucible covered. 

6th. To break a cucible, hit with a medium-sized rivet- 
ting hammer near the centre, so as to break off the top at 
one blow. Then lay the bottom on the anvil, and crack it 
through to get the button out whole. Never break nntil 
perfectly cold. 

To break a scorifier, lay it bottom up on the anvil ; en- 
circle with the hand, and then strike the bottom. The 
button will generally come out free from slag. 

6th. Never take a scorification or cupellation from the 
furnace to finish at a future time, but complete the opera- 
tion at once. When buttons are to be scorified or cu- 
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INTEODUOTION. 



pelled, be sure that they are free from moisture, and heat 
gradually. 

7th. Be certain that all rea^nts used in an assay are 
dry and pure, especially when testing for the precious 



8th. In reporting results, recollect that a fire assay 
does not always give the exact amount of metal contained, 
but often shows only what the yield of an ore would be in 
smelting, and that the assay of a small piece of ore can- 
not represent the average value of the bed or vein from 
which it may have been taken, and word your report ac- 
cordingly, 

9th. Always observe the color and character of the slag 
produced in an assay, as the nature of the ore treated may 
often be determined in this way. 

10th. Never accept the results of an assay where the 
fusion has been incomplete, the button formed being small 
or brittle ; where the scorification slag is lampy or masses 
of ore are found adhering to the sides of the seorifier, or 
when the button freezes or sprouts in cupellation. 
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MANIPULATION, FORMULA, AND CALCULATION. 

The various operations of weighing, mixing, charging, 
etc., will be described nnder their appropriate heads ; and 
it only remains to give a few hints on operations necessary 
in the performance of assays in the wet way. 

Precipitation'. — This operation is the sndden con- 
version of a dissolved body into the solid state, either 
by a modification of the solvent, or decomposition with 
the formation of a new compound. 

The separation of a precipitate is generally aided by 
the action of heat and agitation. 

Porcelain and glass vessels are the best. 

In adding the necessary reagent pour in carefully until 
the precipitate ceases to form ; unless otherwise directed, 
a large excess of the precipitant should be avoided. 

Filtration. — This operation has for its object the 
separation of the solid particles suspended in a fluid, from 
the same. Various substances might be used as a filter, 
but the best is unsized paper, which is prepared for the 
purpose by cutting a circular form and then folding it into 
halves and quarters, so that it will just fit into a funnel 
and not project above the rim. For quantitative work, 
the prepared Swedish filter paper will be found the best ; 
it should be cut into circular pieces as described, which 
should be of a size to suit the funnels ; and the ash left by 
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MANIPULATION, FOBMDL^ AND CALCULATION. 9 

burning one of the same carefully determined. Filter 
papers practically free from mineral matter are also used. 
As a rule, it will be found best to moisten the paper with 
water before filtering, and to pour on first the fluid por- 
tion of the mixture to be filtered. 

Decantation. — This is simply a substitute for filtra- 
tion, the clear liquor being poured oft from the precipitate. 
To effect this the liquid is permitted to run down a glass 
rod held against the spout of the vessel, which should be 
inclined gently, so as not to disturb the precipitate. 

Washing. — This is best effected by using a glass flask, 
fitted with a cork, in which are inserted two glass tubes, 
one reaching to the bottom of the flask, and bent to any 
desired angle on the outside, the end being drawn to a 
point. The second tube reaches to just below the cork, 
and is also bent on the outside, but not drawn to a point ; 
by blowing in this tube the water is expelled through the 
first. Warm water will be found the most effective. The 
completeness of the washing may be tested by evaporating 
a small portion of the filtrate on platinum foil, and noting 
the residue, or by suitable qualitative tests. 

Evaporation. — Porcelain dishes are the best for this 
operation ; but if the solution is to be evaporated to dry- 
n^s it should be conducted over a water bath. A sand 
bath may be used, but care should be taken to prevent 
loss by spattering. 

Ignition, — The washed precipitate, after being dried, 
is ignited to completely expel all moisture, or convert it 
into a constant or weighable substance. This is best eon- 
ducted by transferring to a weighed platinum crucible, 
and burning the filter paper over it, either on the inverted 
cover, or by wrapping it in a coil of platinum wire and 
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10 MANIPULATION, PORMUtJ^ AND CALOXJLATION. 

holding it over the crucible. The ash should be heated 
until white, or nearly so. The whole operation must be 
conducted over a piece of glazed paper until the filter 
paper is burnt, after which the crucible and contents 
should be heated over a burner or lamp ; gently at first. 
The oxidation of organic or carbonaceous matter can 
often be hastened by adding a drop of nitric acid and then 
carefully heating. After ignition the crucible and con- 
tents should be cooled in a desiccator, to avoid absorption 
of moisture from the air. 

Formula and Calculation. — The general methods of 
calculation will be given under the various assays, but it 
will be well to bear in mind the following : 

lat. The equivalent of the compound found is to the 
equivalent of its constituent which is sought as the weight 
of the compound is to the weight of the constituent. 

2d. The weight of the substance taken for assay is to 
the weight of the constituent sought as one hundred is to 
the per cent, of the same. 

The equivalents (atomic weights) will be found in the 
table on page 4. The equivalent of a compound is 
equal to the sum of the equivalents of the constituents 
of the same. Thus, H2SO4 (sulphuric acid) is equal to 
2.016 + 32.07+64 = 98.086. The equivalent of hydrogen 
(H) being 1.008, sulphur (S) = 32.07, oxygen (O) = 16. 
Two parts of hydrogen being 9.016, four parts of oxygen 
= 64. 

Suppose in a coal analysis the percentage of sulphur is 
required, and that 1.5 grams of coal gave 0.2137 grams of 
barium sulphate. First, make the proportion: 

0.2137 : a: :: 233.fi : 33.07. 

t. BaSO, atomic nt. 6 
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BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 11 

Then x (wt. S in 1.5 grams coal) : y (the percentage of 



BALANCES AND "WEIGHTS. 

Four balances will be found useful in an assay labora- 
tory. 

a. — A rough scale lor weighing large samples of ores, 
raetals, fluxes in bulk, etc. An ordinary grocer's scale 
will do for this purpose. 

b. — A balance for weighing out ore for assay, and the 
buttons of the base metals. (Fig. 1.) This balance should 



take ten ounces In each pan, turn with one-twentieth of a 
grain, and be provided with movable pans, level, and set- 
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12 BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 

screws for adjusting. It is generally placed on a box, fur- 
nistied witti a drawer for weights. 

c— An analytical balance, protected by a glass case, 
having agate bearings, sensitive to (j'^j) one-twentieth of a 
milligram with a load of a hundred grams (See Fig. 2). 



Fie. 3.— Modern Ahalytical Short Beau Balance. 
The short beam balance is to be preferred. 

d. — A bullion balance, similar to the analytical balance 
in construction but smaller and more sensitive. This bal- 
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BALANCES AND WEIGHTS. 13 

ance is the most important, as well as the most expensive 
piece of apparatus in the assayer's outtit, and must be 
used with great care. 

We have foun^ a balance made by Becker with a short 
alnminiam beam graduated to fiftieths of a milligram 
on both sides with agate bearings, and platinum pans 
supported on agate, most satisfactory. This balance is 
mounted on a thick glass plate and is capable of weighing 
accurately to one hundreth of a milligram, see Pig, 3. 



Fig. 8, — Bdlliok Balance. 



To adjust this balance remove all dust with a camels- 
hair brash, level exactly by turning screws underneath 
the balance, then turn the small screw on the right end of 
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14 BALANOBS AND WEIGHTS. 

the beam, very carefully steadying the hand against the 
balance case, until the indicator swings the same number 
of divisions on either side. 

The Weights employed by the assayer may be classi- 
fied as: 

a. — Avoirdupois for ores, base metals, and fluxes. 

b. — Troy for gold, silver, and platinum. 

c. — The French system based upon the gram as a unit. 
These weights can be used for weighing ores, fluxes, but- 
tons, and precipitates, and will always be found most con- 
venient, as they are on the scale of ten. 

d. — The assay weights, which is a system made up 
from a comparison of the three foregoing, will be found 
extremely simple and useful, saving a vast amount of 
calculation and labor (see table, page 263). 

The unit of the system is the assay ton = 29.166 grams. 
Its derivation will be seen at a glance. 

One lb. Avoirdupois = 7,000 Troy grains. 

2,000 lbs. = one ton. 

2,000 X 7,000 = 14,000,000 Troy grains, in one ton 
Avoirdupois. 

480 Troy grains = 1 oz. Troy. 

14,000,000 -^ 480 = 29,166 + Troy ozs. in 3,000 lbs. 
Avoirdupois. 

There are 29,166 milligrams in one assay ton (A. T.) ; 
hence — 

2,000 lbs. is to 1 A. T., as 1 oz. Troy is to 1 milligram. 

Example. — Weigh an A. T. of ore, and if on assay it 
yields 1 milligram of gold or silver, the result reads one 
Troy oz. in 2,000 lbs. Avoirdupois, vrithout further cal- 
culation. 
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PUENAOES AND PUKL8. 15 

Besides Avoirdupois and Troy weights the aasayer will 
find the following necessary — 

1st. Gram weights from 50 grams to 10 milligrams 
(milligrams and fractions of a milligram are estimated 
by the rider) for weighing ore, etc., to be assayed by 
wet methods, also for weighing buttons of base metal. 

2nd. Assay ton weights .4 A. T. to jij^ A. T. for gold and 
silver ores. 

Si'd. A most accurate set of weights from 1 gram, to 1 
milligram, for the bullion balance. 

FURNACES AND FUELS. 

1st. Furnace fok Calcin- 
ing OK Roasting. — Fig. 4. 
represents two sections. 

The fireplace is made shal- 
low ; and, as a high tempera- 
ture is not required, it may 
be made of red brick, or only 
lined with fire-brick, and the 
body of the furnace bound 
with strap-iron. 

It should also have a cast- 
iron top-plate. 

The grate-bars may be in 
one piece or separate, and 
draw out. The ash-pit should 
be provided with a door, 
which may be closed or 
opened in order to regulate 
the draft. 

Fio 4. 

A hood of sheet-iron will scaie n luch w the root. 
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16 FUBNACE3 AND FUELS. 

also be found necessary in many cases, as the fumes given 
off in roasting are often injurious. It is an excellent plan 
to have the hood of galvanized iron to prevent rusting. 

The chimney may be of brick, iron, or clay. 

2d. Furnaces for Fusion or Melting (Figs. 5 and 
6). — These furnaces should be deeper than the preceding 



Scale H-lacb to the toot. 

one, and like it, may be built of red brick ; but it is better 
to line them with fire-brick. 

For heavy work the furnaces should be low, to facilitate 
the lifting in and out of crucibles. Sometimes a crane is 
added for this purpose. 
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FDKNACES AND FUELS. 17 

The chimney ought to be of brick, and the higher it is, 
the stronger will be the draft. This may be regulated 
by a damper as well as by the ash-pit door. 

The tops should be of cast-iron, and the cover lift or 
slide easily. An iron shelf can be placed m tront to hold 
ingot moulds when metals are to be poured, as shown in 
Fig. 6, which shows in section the furnace used for deposit 
melting in the United States mints. 

3d. Muffle Puunaces foe Scoeification and 
CuPELLATiON. — Fig. 7 shows sectiou of a portable cupel 
furnace. 




Fia. 6. 

le ^-IDCh U> Ibe 



Fig. 7. 

Scale H-lnch to Uie toot. 



The same furnace may be nsed for both operations, but 
generally it will be found convenient to have a larger 
maffle for scorification and a higher heat. 
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18 FUKNAOES AND FUELS. 

The muffles are made of refractory clay, and in one 
piece ; and should be thoroughly dried before using. 

The draft of the furnace ought to be sufficient to carry 
off lead fumes, which are injurious. The construction 
of the furnace will vary with the fuel used and work to 
be done. 

Fig. 8 is an assay furnace for the use of soft coal. This 
furnace has the following advantages: 1st. Economy of 
fuel. A furnace containing 8x1 4-inch muffles may be run 
for eight hours witu not more than 100 lbs. of coal. Any 
Iree-burning coal may be used (the Caflon City coal of Col- 
orado — a lignite — gives very excellent results at Pueblo). 
2d. Economy ol construction. Very few fire-brick and 
other material are required, and the furnace may be built, 
exclusive of stack, for from $25 to $50. 3d. Saving in 
muffles. The muffle not being in contact with the fuel, 
and subjected only to the action of the flame and gases, 
does not become covered with slag, but always remains 
clean and is easily heated. When two muffles are em- 
ployed, the upper one is sufficiently hot for cupellation, 
but not for scorification. The coal should be broken to the 
size of the fist, or smaller. The muffles are sufficiently hot 
for charging in from thirty to sixty minutes after the fire 
is lighted. The heat is easily regulated by means of the 
damper closing the ash-pit. 

Many portable furnaces have been devised and are in 
use, such as the Hibbs, Brown, Battersea, etc. Oil and 
gas furnaces are used with varying results, but the limits 
of this work will not permit a description of them. See 
Mitchell's Manual of Practical Assaying, pages 71 to 107 
incl.; also Brown's Manual of Assaying, pages 72 to 89, 
and the circular of the Buffalo Dental M'f g Co. 
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Fig. 8. 
ASSAY FURNACE POR BDBNIN(J SOFT COAL. 

Muffles 8x15 inches. 

Bind with Ixi Inch iron. 

Ash pit and (xnUng hole ch>sed by sheet Iron door, the latter neting on the 

blodeiB. 
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The Fuels employed are coke, anthracite, bituminons 
coal, and charcoal. Sometimes oil and gas are used for 
small laboratory furnaces. 

The coke should be about egg size and free from sul- 
phur. It is chiefly used in calcining or when a quick 
fusion is desired. 

Charcoal, coke, anthracite, and bituminous coal may 
be employed for the muffle furnace. Bituminous coal 
should have, however, a special furnace. (See Fig, 8.) 

Anthracite coal, stove size, is best adapted for the as- 
sayer's purpose, but charcoal may be used as a substitute 
for either coke or anthracite, when it can be had more 
cheaply ; it gives a hot fire, and is easily regulated ; but 
requires constant attention, and the pieces used should be 
of medium size. 

In lighting a fire it will be found convenient to use 
pieces of cork or corncobs saturated with rosin, which 
bum well, are cheap, and save much trouble, as they take 
less room than paper and give no dirt. 

To use, it is only necessary to light a small piece and 
place it upon a little kindling-wood in the bottom of the 
furnace, then put a few pieces of wood on top and add 
the coal after the wood has kindled. 

CRUCIBLES. 

A good crucible should stand sudden changes of tem- 
perature, be infusible, impermeable, and not attacked by 
fused substances. 

The crucibles in use may be arranged in the foUow- 
ing order: 

1. Black lead or graphite for fusing metals. 
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2. French clay. (Pig. 9.) 

3. Heasian sand crucibles, round and triangular. (Fig. 
10.) 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

4. Charcoal-lined craciblea. 

The most refractory crucibles are cut ont of qnick lime, 
or can be moulded from magnesia and chloride of magne- 
sium ; but the latter, however, are soft and not very strong. 

The composition of the black lead crucibles is generally 
one to seven parts of refractory clay, and three to ten of 
graphite ; but sand is sometimes used. If the crucibles 
contain too much silicious matter they are liable to be 
acted npon by the melted charge, or the bases contained iu 
the coal around them, when in the fire. 

These crucibles run in sizes from 1 to 400. The smallest 
holding from two to three ounces of metal. The next, 
four to six, and So on. 

The demand is for two kinds, "steel" and "brass;" 
but they can be employed for melting all substances which 
are not oxidizing or strongly alkaline in their action, 

French crucibles are made of Paris clay and fine sand, 
and rank among the best, but are more expensive than the 
Hessian. For melting charges which can be poured, they 
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are superior, as the crucible can be used again. The sizes 
run from 1 to 20, with covers to match. 

The composition of the ordinary Hessian crucible is 
about three-quarters clay (German), and one-quarter sand 
They are round and triangular, and run in regular sizes, 
viz: Small fives, large do., ap to eights. "Halves," 
holding one-half gallon, and "ones," holding one gaUon, 
with covers to match. 

The charcoal crucible is made by lining an ordinary 
clay or Hessian crucible with a mixture of charcoal and 
molasses. The charcoal employed should be very fine, and 
only just enough molasses used to hold it together. The 
mixture is then packed into the crucible as tightly as pos- 
sible, dried slowly, and bored out to any extent desirable. 

Sometimes water and gum are substituted for molasses. 

Fig. 11 represents three kinds of charcoal-lined cruci- 
bles. 



(Ml 



Fio. 11. 

Alumina crucibles for some operations are very satis- 
factory when intense heat is required, but lime will 
answer as well. 

The choice of a crucible depends upon the nature of 
the substance to be treated in it, the temperature, and the 
time it is to remain exposed to the action of heat. 

If a charge be basic the crucible should be basic also, 
and vice versa. The grain and appearance of the crucible 
should be taken into consideration. Much iron will render 
the crucible fusible. 
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To test a crucible for fusibility, heat a piece of the cru- 
cible and see if the comers are rounded, or if it is fused on 
the edges. 

For corrosive action fuse litharge in the crucible. For 
permeability fill two crucibles with water and note the 
time required for it to ran out, the one which holds the 
best being preferable. As a rule, crucibles resist per- 
meation and corrosion in the proportion of the fineness 
and regularity of grain, but their tendency to crack, is 
increased in the same ratio. 

The action of sudden changes of temperature may be 
ascertained by heating suddenly, and cooling first in air 
and afterwards by plunging in cold water. 

Roasting Dishes (Fig. 13), and Scorifiees (Figs. 13 



I"io. 13. Fio. 18. 

and 14). Both dishes and scorifiera are made of refractory 
clay the same as crucibles. They should resist the action 
of litharge and not be too deep. Painting with water and 



Fis. 14. 

oxide of iron prevents, to some extent, the cutting by 
strong bases. 

Scorifiers may be bought or made, but as a rule it is 
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better to buy them, as they will stand transportation and 
it requires some care to make good ones. 

A section of a good scorifier should be uniform in 
character, close, and show no flaws or cracks. (Fig. 14.) 

CUPELS. 

These vessels are generally made of the ashes of burnt 
bones, freed from organic matter, ground and washed, 
horse- or sheep-bones are said to be the best. 

It is better to make cupels than to buy them, especially 
when they have to be carried some distance. The pre- 
pared bone-ash can be obtained in bulk, and is mixed with 
just sufficient warm water or stale beer, to cause it to hold 
together without being moist or wet when pressed into a 
ball in the hand. 

The consistency of the mixture should be such that it 
wiU retain its shape when pressed, but crumble readily 
when disturbed- 

Too much bone-ash should not be mixed at once, as it 
dries quickly. 

If the bone-ash is too fine or too coarse it works badly ; 
as in the first case the cupel will crack upon drying, and 
in the second, be too porous, absorb silver with the litharge 
and occasion loss. 

The cupel is formed by filling and driving the prepared 
bone-ash into a mould made for the purpose. 

The right degree of compression should be used, as 
otherwise the cupel will be either too hard or too porous. 
^^ A little experience will tell the operator when he 
has reached the proper point. When completed it 
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Care should be used in drying, plenty of time being 
allowed, and all moisture and organic matter expelled pre- 
vious to using, by heating in a furnace. Sometimes a 




cupel is made of coarse bone-ash, and the surface finished 
ofi with fine washed material. 

Cupels dried in the sun are better than those dried 
artificially. They are not so liable to crack. 

In the Royal Mint, London, England, an improved 
form of cupel is in use. It is square, with four depres- 
sions for holding the same nnmber of buttons, enabling 
the operator to run two assays in duplicate in the same 
cupeL Fig. 16 represents the method of making, and the 
cupel when finished. Iron-bound cupels are sometimes 
used when the amount to be cupelled is large, especially in 
treating sweeps. A good cupel can be made by pressing 
bone-ash into a muffln-ring. 
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LUTES, CEMENTS, AND WASHES. 

Good Fiee Lutes. 

1. Fire clay, two parts. 

Sharp sand, eight parta. 

Horse dung, one part. 

Mix well and temper the same as mortar, antil the de- 
sired consistency is reached. 

3. Fire clay, one part. 

Sand, three parts. 

Mix with a little hair and weak borax water, 

3. Zinc cement. 

Dissolve borax in water to about 1.49 specific gravity 
and then add calcined oxide of zinc to suit. 

Other Ldtes. 

Plaster of paris mixed with water, milk, glue, or starch 
water makes a good lute, and will stand a red heat. Wax 
or paraffin is useful for bottles, stoppers, etc., also tallow 
or stearic acid, Faraday's cap cement is made by melting 
together rosin, live parts, yellow beeswax, one part, and 
stirring in one part of red ochre. 

A fine lute for iron vessels is porcelain clay (kaolin) 
mixed with a solution of borax in water. 

A good lute for glass vessels, is quicklime slaked in 
the air and then beaten into a liquid paste with white 
of egg. 

Where corrosive vapors are liable to escape, a lute made 
of fire clay and boiled linseed oil should be applied, and 
covered with slips of linen spread with the lute of lime 
and egg. 
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To Line Ceocibles. 

Use fine sifted charcoal mixed with gum water, borax 
water, or molasses enough to hold together when pressed 
in the hand, without being wet or sticky. It should con- 
tain no lumps. 

Wash for Ceuciblbs and Scoeifiers. 

1st. Finely pulverized chalk and water, 

2d. Sesquioxide of iron (hematite) and water. 

TOOLS. 

The tools required by the assayer are regulated more or 
less by the work to be done. 

The following are the principal : 

Crucible tongs (Fig. 17). They should be made with 



long handles for taking crucibles out of the fire. 

For heavy crucibles the shape shown in Fig. 18 is pref- 
erable. 




Scorification tongs (Pig. 19). The spring should not 



o 



be too strong, and the horseshoe part should just fit the 
scorifier. 
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Cupel tongs (Fig. 20). These should be made of steel 



and about two and one- half feet long with an easy spring. 

Mufle tongs (Fig. 21), for handling small crucibles in 
the muffle 
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Three hammers will be useful. One large for hammer- 
ing metal, one medium for breaking crucibles and acori- 
fiers, and one small for marking lead buttons. 

A set of small steel dies from to 9 inclusive, and large 
and small alphabet for marking buttons and bullion will 
be found useful, but are not absolutely necessary. 

Three pokers are desirable, small, large, and medium. 

One or two small hoes or scrapers for cleaning out the 
bottom of the cupel muffle (Fig. 22). 



A pair of cutting shears and nippers for cutting wire 
for lead assay, etc. 

A small vise and anvil, medium size, with a suitable 
bench for the same. 

Wooden mallets, light and heavy, for packing cru- 
cibles, making cupels, etc. 

Piles and cold chisels for sampling and cutting metals. 
Charcoal saw for blow-pipe charcoal, and crucible tops. 
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Two iron mortars and pestles, and if mnch ore is to be 
pulverized, a grinding plate and rubber, as shown in Pig. 
23, will be a great convenience and save labor. The plate 




ie a flat iron caating 18X24 inches, and 1 inch thick, the 
surface nsed being planed smooth. The rubber or grinder 
is a piece of cast iron, 4x6 inches square, IJ inches in the 
middle, by f of an inch thick at the ends ; thus giving a 
slightly convex surface, which should be true on the 
board at all points. To conduct tlie operation place the 
left hand upon the rubber, throwing the weight of the 
body upon it, and then grasping the handle with the 
right hand, move the iron rubber back and forth, depress- 
ing the handle when pushing forward and raising it in 
drawing back. For laboratories where large quantities of 
ore are to be pulverized, the size of the plate, and the 
weight of the rubber should be increased ; but for ordi- 
nary use the dimensions given will be found sufficient. 
Too much ore should not be placed upon the plate at a 
time, as it makes the operation of pulverization more 
difficult. 

The operation is much more rapid than with the ordi- 
nary mortar and pestle, and the manipulator after a little 
practice has complete control over the ore treated. 
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Should it not be convenient to use the plate and rub- 
ber, a long handled pestle coming up to the chest will be 
found an improvement, as the mortar can be placed on the 



Fig, S4.— Blaks Crcbber. 



floor and the pestle worked while the operator is in a 
standing position. 

Where large quantities of ore are to be ground a 



FlQ. 25.— PtTLVKBIZKR. 



crusher and a pulverizer run by power will be found neces- 
sary (See Piga. 24 and 25). 
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A series of sieves, from twenty to one hundred mesh, 
will be useful for sifting ores and fluxes. The box sieve 
<Fig. 26), is a simple arrangement, and consists of a round 
tin box with a sieve fitting into it as 
represented in the illustration. The 
sieve is a tin frame with any desired 
mesh gauze soldered to it, and fits ^'^- ^^■ 

tightly in the box. The advantage gained by its use is 
that in sifting the pulverized ore there is no dust, the 
fine material after passing through the sieve is kept from 
flying around. The size most convenient is 8 inches in 
diameter, the box 2 inches deep, and the rim of the sieve 
3 inches, fltting about i inch into the box. A tin cover 
can be placed over the whole. 

Open and closed ingot moulds for casting lead and 
silver bars, ingots, etc. 




Hand button-rolls for gold and silver only. They 
should be kept covered and free from dust. 

Cupel mould (Pig. 27). This consists of two parts, an 
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iron ring and a steel pestle or driver, just fitting into 
the ring. 

A mould for pouring the assay charge in scorification 
(Fig. 28). This should be of heavy cast iron or coppeT. 
It saves much time, and by employing it, the scorifiers 
can be used again. Lai:ger moulds of the same style will 
be found convenient for pouring crucible charges, but are 
not necessary, unless crucibles are scarce. 

Shovels for coke and coal, and a small hatchet for 
splitting kindling wood. The coke shovel shoald be 
ribbed or perforated so that the fine coke or dust may 
fall through. 

Mixing scoops of Russia sheet iron 3J by 5 inches, with 
straight sides and back about J inch high. They are con- 
venient for mixing lead or silver crucible charges in, and 
owing to the high finish of the iron, the assay on being 
poured out does not cling to the scoop, a few sharp taps 
detaching everything. 

A tin sampler, shown in Fig. 29, will be found very 
useful. It consists of a series of troughs arranged in a 
row and fastened together at equal dis- 
tances by a tin strip soldered on their 
A shovel full of ore emptied by a 
"■ ■ series of shakes across them, is just half 

caught by the troiighs ; one-half going through the open- 
ings between. By repeating this operation, the size of the 
sample can be reduced to any extent desired. 

Mechanical samplers are much used in the large estab- 
lishments in the West, and are recommended when large 
lots of ore are to be treated. There are many kinds in 
use, but all depend on separating mechanically a frac- 
tional part of a falling quantity of gi-ound ore. Their 
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chief objection aside from expense is the difficulty in 
thoroughly cleaning them. 

Fig. 30. shows the Bridgman ore-sampling machine. 



Pio. 30.— Bridqman Ore-Samfung Machine. 

In passing through this machine the faU of the ore ia par- 
tially intercepted by three revolving apportioners. The 
uppermost of them separates two partiS, each from one-half 
to one-eighth of the whole lot, according to adjustment. 
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These parts are successively quartered by each of the 
lower apportioners. This division is accomplished at a 
low rate of epeed by giving each of the lower apportioners 
three times the revolutions of the one above it, and caus- 
ing the middle apportioner to revolve in the reverse direc- 
tion. The maximum capacity of the machine is 20 tons 
per hour. Even if the feeding is irregular the samples 
give satisfactory results. For a detailed description of 
this machine see "A Nevf System of Ore Sampling," 



D 



by H. L. Bridgman : Trans. Am. I. of M. E. Oct. 1891. 
Also Hofman's "Metallurgy of Lead," and Peters' 
"Modem Methods of Copper Smelting," 7th Edition. 

A laboratory .desk, as shown in Figs. 31 and 33, will be 
found a very suitable and compact arrangement. It con- 
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sists of four parts, shelves for bottles, closet for ore- 
scales, drawer for cupels and apparatus, and double closet 
for crucibles, scorifiers, etc. The illustrations are made to 
a scale so the desk can be constructed from them without 
trouble. 

This style of desk has been in nee -in the School of 
Mines, New York, for many years, and has been found 
most convenient. The lower closet should be provided 
with a shelf and the drawer with partitions. If gas can 
be had, each desk in a laboratory should have a burner 
above for lighting purposes, and two or three large jets 
to which rubber tubes can be fastened so that Bunsen 
burners can be employed on the desks. These jets are 
best placed next the scale closet. 



APPARATUS. 

The amount and kind of apparatus required by the 
assayer varies, but in the following list will be found all 
that will be needed for ordinary work : 

About three dozen quart bottles for reagents, glass 
stoppered. One dozen glass-stoppered parting bottles, for 
bullion assay. Eight oz. is a good size. The stoppers 
should be square-topped and fit exactly, so that the bot- 
tles will not leak when shaken. 

An assortment of corked bottles of different sizes for 
samples. 

Two or three ring stands and the same number of Bun- 
sen burners or alcohol lamps. The former are preferable, 
if gas can be had, and should be provided with two or 
three feet of rubber tubing for each burner. 
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Two wash bottles, one small and one large, say one-half 
pint and quart. 

One half-dozen horn spatulas or spoons for mixing and 
some iron pans for roasting ore. The ordinary long- 
handled frying pan is suitable, and should be about the 
size of the furnace top. Before roasting it should be lined 
• with chalk or oxide of iron. One dozen 

parting flasks (Fig. 33), for gold bullion 
assay ; also annealing cups for the same 
\ purpose. These are of clay and made thin 
(Pig- 34). 

*iG.33. riQ. Brushes for ores and fluxes made of 

camels-hair ; a large feather trimmed, makes an excellent 
substitute. 

A few dozen sheets of glazed paper, or stout manilla 
paper when glazed paper cannot be had, for mixing ore 
upon. Black is preferable, and when held up to the light, 
there should be no holes. 

Hessian and French crucibles and covers of various 
sizes and shapes. 

Scorifiers, large and small. 

Scorification and cupel muffles to suit furnaces. 

Cupels from J to 2 inches in diameter. 

These should always weigh more than the button to be 
cupelled. 

For volumetric work, silver bullion, etc., graduated 
tiasks, pipettes and burettes, will also be necessary. See 
bullion assay, page 146. 

For the volumetric and gravimetric methods of analysis 
(see Part III) the following apparatus will be necessary : 

Reagent bottles (glass stoppers). 

Funnels of various sizes. 
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Glass tubing. 

Glass rods of different sizes. 

Test tubes and rack. 

Set of graduated flasks 100 c.c, 200 c.c, 250 c.c, 500 
c.c, and 1 litre. These flasks should have narrow necks, 
to give greater accuracy in tilling, and are best when pro- 
vided with ground glass stoppers. 

Erlenmeyer flasks, 100 and 250 c.c. 

Pipettes 10, 60, and 100 c.c. 

Convex covers — 12 of various sizes. 

Measuring cylinders 10 c.c. and 100 c.c. 

Beakers, 3 nests lipped. 

Dessicator, 1 medium size. 

Burettes, Mohr stop cock, or pinch, with float or blue 
back and stand. 

It is advisable to have one burette for each solution in 
constant use. 

Casseroles (Royal Berlin), 6. 

Cat filters (ashless), 3 sizes. 

Gummed labels. 

Ring stands, 2 (3 rings each). 

Files, round and triangular. 

Forceps for small crucibles, 

Bunsen burners, 3, and clay chimney ; or if gas is not 
to be obtained, small kerosene stoves, and 1 small alcohol 
lamp. 

Tin or Russia-iron sand baths. 



Filter stands, Fresenius, 4, 

Rubber tubing (assorted). 

Sponge swab, tube cleaner, towels, etc. 

Agate and porcelain mortars with pestles. 
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Crncibles, porcelain of 3 sizes ; platinum, 1 of 30 gn 
and 1 of 40 gms. 

Triangles, 1 platinum, 2 pipe-stem. 
Thermometer, centigrade. 

Battery cells, 3 or 4, Edison-Laland, or gravity, etc. 
Platinum electrodes and stand. 



REAGENTS AND CHEMICALS. 

Beagents for fire assays : 

These may be divided into seven classes. 

a. Reducing. To this class belong those bodies which 
have the power of removing oxygen from its combinations. 

6. Oxidizing. All bodies which give up oxygen with 
facility. Used in roasting and crucible work. 

c. Desulphurizing. This class includes aU substances 
which possess a strong affinity for sulphur, and will de- 
compose its compounds under the action of heat or in 
solution. 

d. Sulphurizing. Sulphur and such of its compounds 
as give up their sulphur easily upon elevation of tempera- 
ture or in solution. 

e. Fluxes. Under this head, we include a large class 
of bodies, either acid, basic, or neutral in their action. 

They are used — 

1st. To cause the fusion of substances otherwise infusi- 
ble, by forming new combinations. 

2d. To fuse or hold in suspension foreign substances 
mixed or combined with a metal, so as to allow the metal 
to separate and settle by its greater weight. 
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3d. To obtain a metal in one button and not in globules 
or priUa. 

4th. To prevent the formation of alloys. 

f. Solvents generally include solutions which are used 
in the wet way only, such as distilled water, nitric, sul- 
phuric, and hydrochloric acids, etc. ; but some substances, 
such as metallic lead, etc., used in crucible work are 
sometimes classed as solvents. 

g. Precipitants in the wet way. As the salt solution 
used in the bullion assay. 

The following are the principal reagents and chemicals 
employed by the assayer in his work. There are, how- 
ever, many others which might be used, but they can all 
be classed under the heads just given. 

Dry Bicarbonate of Soda (sodium bicarbonate, Na- 
HCOg) or potassium carbonate (KjCOs). These act as 
desulphurizing agents, and in some cases as oxidizing 
agents. The latter action is due to the carbonic acid con- 
tained. They also act as basic flaxes. 

They should be free from moisture and lumps. On 
account of their easy fusibility they can retain in suspen- 
sion, without losing their fluidity, a large proportion of 
finely powdered infusible substances. 

Litharge (PbO), is a basic flux, oxidizing and desul- 
phurizing agent, and supplies the lead in the gold and 
silver crucible assay. It should be dry, and free from red 
oxide of lead, as the latter has the power of oxidizing 
silver, and thus causing loss of that metal during the 
assay. To free litharge from the red oxide, fuse the same 
in a crucible, and pour the mass into a cold ingot-mould, 
keeping it from the air while cooling. All litharge before 
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using should be well sampled, and assayed for silver. To 

do this, charge in a crucible — 

Litharge 4 A.T. 

Soda{NaHC08) 2 " 

Argol 2 grams, 

and cover with a layer of dried salt, one-quarter of an 
inch thick. Fuse in a hot tire until completely liquid, 
then withdraw, and proceed as in the assay of a silver ore 
(p. 99). White lead (basic carbonate of lead) or plumbic 
carbonate (PbCOa), is sometimes employed instead- of lith- 
arge ; also, acetate of lead for delicate experiments. 

Borax, Ckystallized (Na^BjOj, lOHaO). This acts as 
an acid tins ; but, on account of the water contained, it is 
generally employed in a vitrified condition, or borax glass 
(Na^BjOi), which has a more intensified effect. It has 
neither an oxidizing nor desulphurizing action. It is 
sometimes used as a cover in place of salt. 

To prepare — Fuse the commercial borax in a large sand 
crucible and pour the fused mass out on a clean surface to 
cool. Pulverize, and keep in a glass-stoppered bottle. As 
borax, when heated, loses its water of crystallization, and 
undergoes an immense increase in volume, only a little 
should be added at a time in fusing. Boracic acid (HbBOs) 
is also sometimes employed. 

Silica (SiOj), acts as a good acid flux, and can often 
be used with advantage. A good substitute is glass 
(NaaSisC+CaSisOi + SiOj), as it is easily fusible, and 
fonns a good slag. It should be powdered and free from 
moisture. Lime glass is the best. 

Black Flux, Substitdte. — A mixture of three parts 
flour and ten parts of sodium bicarbonate. It acts as a 
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flux and reducing agent, and is especially useful in the 
lead assay. Black Flux, proper, is 1 part of nitre and 3 
parts of argol deflagrated. 

Lead Flux. — A mixture of 4 parts sodium bicarbonate 
(NaHCOg), 4 parts potassium carbonate (KaCOs), 1 part 
flour, and 2 parts borax glass. Its action is reducing, 
desulphurizing, and fluxing. 

Modified Lead Flux.— Sodium bicarbonate 2 parts, 
potassium carbonate 2 parts, borax glass 1 part, argol 1 
part. 

Cyanide of Potassium (potassium cyanide, KCy or 
KCN), as a ilux for reducing and desulphurizing is inval- 
uable. It is also employed in solution as a solvent for 
gold, and in the amalgamation assay. It should be pre- 
pared with care and kept in a tight bottle, as it absorbs 
moisture. Take the ordinary commercial article and pul- 
verize in an iron mortar as fine as possible. Never sift, as 
the dust is poisonous. To protect yourself, cover the 
mortar with a towel, or a board having a hole in the 
centre for the pestle. 

Argol (KHCjHjOs), crude bitartrate of potassium, acts 
as a basic flux and reducing agent. It should be pul- 
verized and dry, and its reducing power determined. For 
this purpose we charge 

Argol 2 gms. 

Litharge 2 A.T. 

Soda i " 

in a crucible, fuse in a hot fire, cool, extract the button 
and weigh in grams. Dividing by two gives the amount of 
lead one gram of argol will reduce from litharge. 

Charcoal, acts as a reducing or deoxidizing agent. 
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It should be finely powdered and its reducing power 
determined, aa in the case of argol. Use charcoal one 
gram, litharge 2 A.T., and soda i A.T. Ordinary wood 
charcoal will reduce twenty-eight grams of lead from 
litharge. 

Starch, flour, sugar, and gum, may also be used as 
reducing agents, but are not so convenient. 

Dried starch reduces thirteen parts of lead. Common 
starch about eleven and one-half parts. Sugar fourteen 
and one-half, and gum arable eleven parts. For some pur- 
poses pure hydrogen gas will be found useful. One part 
of hydrogen will reduce about one hundred and tour parts 
of lead from litharge. 

Metallic Iron (Fe), is a desulphurizing agent, and is 
indispensable, especially in the assay of lead ores. The 
best form is iron wire about i inch in diameter. Nails 
and filings may also be used. 

Pure Lead (Pb), in sheet or granulated form, is used 
principally in the assay of silver ores. It acts as a basic 
flux, and a solvent or wash for the precious metals. The 
sheet form is useful in cupelling gold and silver beads, 
and in the bullion assay. The granulated is essential in 
the scorification assay. 

It can be obtained pure by decomposing the best white 
lead by charcoal, and granulating or fusing in bars, as the 
case may require. 

The desilverization works now produce pig lead con- 
taining only about 10 cents in silver per ton, which is 
quite pure enough for aU ordinary assay work. 

In sections where granulated lead free from silver, or 
white lead, cannot be obtained, the assayer can make his 
ovra granulated lead from such pig lead, poor in silver, by 
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the following method :— Melt aboat fifty pounds of lead in 
an iron pot or crucible, and keep it just at the melting 
point. Then pour a ladleful of the melted lead into a 
wooden bread-tray which has been dry chalked on the 
inside. Keep this agitated by gently rocking the tray to 
prevent solidification, and when the mass begins to get 
pasty, throw it into the air and catch it again repeatedly 
until cold, when the metal wiU be found to be nearly all 
granulated. Sift through a twenty-mesh sieve, and what 
does not go through re-melt. The whole fifty pounds can 
be granulated in this way in two hoars. After granula- 
tion sample well and test eighty or one hundred grams 
for silver, by the scorification assay. In using the lead, 
the silver contained in it must be deducted from the 
results obtained in assaying an ore. 

PnKE Silver (Ag), in sheets for inquarting buttons and 
gold bullion. Where silver foil cannot be obtained pure, 
it can be made from silver coins or bar silver by dissolving 
in nitric acid, filtering off any trace of gold which may be 
present, precipitating the silver as chloride, and then re- 
ducing the chloride to metallic silver with zinc and sul- 
phuric acid and after washing, melting the silver with a 
little nitre and borax in a graphite crucible. 

NiTKE (potassium nitrate, KNOj), acts as an oxidizing 
agent and also as a basic flux. It should be finely 
powdered, dry, and assayed for its oxidizing power. 
Charge : 

Nitre 3 gms. 

Charcoal 1 " 

Litharge 2 A.T. 

Soda i " 
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Place in a Hessian crucible and cover with salt. Pase in a 
hot fire, remove, cool, and weigh. The difference between 
the weight of the button obtained and that given in the 
assay of charcoal, divided by three, gives the oxidizing 
power of nitre per gram. 

Powdered Lime (CaO) (dry) and fluor spar (CaFj), 
will often be found useful as basic fluxes, especially in the 
assay of iron ores. Magnesia (MgO), and alumina (AIjOj) 
or kaolin {AIjOa,2SiOj)— ai-e also ased, and cryolite (3NaF, 
AlPg) for special cases. 

As SuLPuuiiiziNG Agents, powdered sulphur (S), 
pure galena (PbS), or sulphide of antimony (SbaSa), are 
employed. 

. Carbonate of Ammonia (ammonium carbonate, (NH(), 
CO3), as a desulphurizing agent, is used in the decomposi- 
tion of some sulphates, as sulphate of copper, in roasting. 
It should be powdered and kept in a closed vessel. 

Common Salt (sodium chloride, JflaCl), as a cover and 
wash, and as a reagent in the bullion assay, should be 
always kept on hand. The purer it is the better, and it 
must also be fine and dry. 

Metallic Aksenic (As), as a collecting and fluxing 
agent in special assays, such as nickel, copper, etc. 

As solvents, distilled water (HjO), nitric acid (HNOj) 
sp. gr. 1.16 and 1.26, free from chlorine, hydrochloric 
acid (HCl), sulphuric acid (HaSO,), sodium thiosulphate 
C'Hypo," Naa8aO3,5H,0) are used. 

Chlorine (CI), generated from bleaching powder and 
sulphuric acid, or from salt, manganese dioxide, and sul- 
phuric acid, is employed as a solvent for gold in special 
tests. 
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REAGENTS FOR WET ASSAYS. 

a. Acids: 
Acetic (HC3H3O2), chem. pure 50%. 

Hydrochloric (HCl), cliem. pure concentrated 1.2 sp. gr ; 
dilute 1 part concentrated to 2 parts water. 

Nitric (HNO3), chem. pure concentrated 1.42 sp. gr.; 
dilute 1 part concentrated to 3 parts water. 

Oxalic (HAO., 2HsO), chem. pure crystals. 

Sulphuric (HjSOj), cltem. pure concentrated 1.82 sp. gr.; 
dilute 1 part concentrated to 4 parts water, also common 
dilute for making sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Sulphurous (HgSOs), chem. pure solution. 

Tartaric (HaCjHiOe), chem. pure powder. 
Hydrosulphuric acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, (HjS) is 
best prepared from pieces of sulphide of iron (ferrous sul- 
phide, FeS) and dilute sulphuric acid, 
the gas being passed through a second 
bottle filled with water to wash it. 
Pig. 31 shows the apparatus in posi- 
tion for use. The glass tubes are 
connected with small pieces of rubber • 
tubing. The gas may be passed into 
the solution to be precipitated, or a 
water solution may be saturated, and ^'^- ^^^ 

used at pleasure. The sulphide of iron can be made by 
heating scrap iron or borings to a red heat in a crucible 
and throwing in sulphur. The sulphide produced may then 
be fused or broken up ; complete fusiou is unnecessary. 
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Hydrofluoric acid (HP), chem. pure in Ceresine bottles 
(Baker & Adamson). 

The following reagents should be chemically pure, un- 
less specially noted. 

b. Alkalies and alkaline salts. 

Ammonia (NH4OH), aqueons eolotion, sp. gr. 0.9. 

Sodium hydroxide (NaOH), 10;* solution. 

Sodium carbonate (NajCOs), pulverized and dry for 
fusions. 

Sodium carbonate, cryst. {NaflCOa,10HjO), saturated 
solution. 

Potasium hydroxide (KOH). lOi solution. 

Potassium carbonate (KaCOs), anhydrous and pulverized. 

Puaion mixture, 14 parts KjCOj and 11 parts NajCOa 
pulverized and thoroughly mixed. 

c. Salts. 

Ammonium chloride fNHiCl). 

Ammonium molybdate { (NHj^jMoO,), see page 183. 

Ammonium nitrate {NH^NOg). 

Ammonium hydrogen sulphide (NH,HS), made by pass- 
ing HjS into dilute ammonia. 

Ammonium sulphide yellow, made by dissolving an ex- 
cess of sulphur in the colorless facid) sulphide. 

Ammonium sulphocyanide (NH,CNS), dilate solution. 

Ammonium acetate {NH4CsHaOa). 

Sodium bromide (NaBr). Sodium chloride (NaCl). 

Sodium acetate (NaCaH.Oa) 10s< solution. 

Sodium nitrate (NaNOs). 

Sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate (NaNHiHPOj , 
4H,0). (Salt of phosphorus or mlcrocosmic salt.) 

Sodium thiosulphate (" Hypo," NaaSjOajSHaO), 
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Potassium bichromate (KjCsaO,). 

bisulphate (KHSOi) (fused). 

chlorate (KClOg). 

ferrocyanide (K4FeCyft3HiiO) (yellow prus- 

siate). 
ferricyanide (KgFeCys) (red prussiate). 
permanganate (KjMngOg). 
iodide (KI). 
Barium chloride (BaClj , SHaO) lOjf solution. 
Barium carbonate (BaCOs), free from ammonia salts. 
Magnesia mixture, made by dissolving together 1 part 
magnesium chloride, 2 parts ammonium chloride in 8 parts 
water, then adding 4 parts of dilute ammonia, and filtering 
after several days. 

Silver nitrate, (AgNOs). This can be prepared by dis- 
solving pure silver in nitric acid. 

Platinic chloride or hydrochloroplatinic acid (HjPtCl,), 
strong solution. 

Cobalt nitrate (Co(N08)j, 5HiO). 

Uranium acetate ((U0)aCCjH30a)s). 

Stannous chloride (SnClj, 2HjO). 

Mercuric chloride (HgClj). 

Ferrous sulphate (FeSO* , 7H2O) free from phosphorus. 

d. Metals. 

Zinc, sheet and granulated, free from arsenic and con- 
taining but a trace of iron. 

Aluminium sheet. Copper, electrolytic. 
Lead, test lead. Iron, wire, 99.7^ Fe. 
Mercury, redistilled. 

e. Miscellaneous. 

Magnesium oxide (MgO), free from sulphur if possible, 
or with the percentage of sulphur accurately determined. 
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Zinc oxide (ZnO). Bromine (Br), Alcohol (ethyl) 
(CjHsOH), 95^. Starch (C^HioOs). 

Methyl orange, and litmus as indicators. 



PRELIMINARY TESTING OP ORES. 

Before breaking up a sample it should be thoroughly 
exiimined to determine, if possible, its mineralogioal char- 
acter. When the sample submitted is already ground, a 
small portion should be panned down on a large watch 
glass and the concentrates, consisting of the heavy minerals, 
sulphurets, native metals, etc., caretally examined with a 
magnifying glass. 

If this operation is done carefully it often determines 
the character of the ore with sufficient accuracy to enable 
an experienced assayer to select a method of assay and 
make up the correct charge. 

A fusion of ten grams of ore with forty of potassium 
cyanide will show the presence of lead, antimony, tin, 
copper, bismuth, large quantities of silver, and iron if the 
heat is high. 

If the mineralogical character of the gangue cannot be 
determined by inspection, test for carbonates by nitric 
acid. Should the preceding tests be insufficient, try the 
blowpipe tests described in Part IV. 



SAMPLING AND PULVERIZING. 

The selection and preparation of the sample for assay 
may be called the " secret of success." It is the most im- 
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portant operation which the assayer has to conduct ; and 
unlesa the sample be well taken hia work will be useless. 

No matter how large or how small the amount of ore 
he may be called upon to treat, the same care is necessary 
in the sampling ; for one portion may be very rich and 
another portion valueless, so far as the metal sought for is 
concerned. The sample, therefore, taken for an assay 
must always be an average of all the ore. 

The method of sampling an ore depends upon its con- 
stitution : 

a. The ore contains no metallic particles. 

b. The ore contains metallic particles. 

In the first case the operation is comparatively easy. 
If there is a large quantity of ore to be sampled, it is 
broken up more or less finely, the degree of fineness de- 
pending upon the amount of ore from which the lot for 
assay is to be taken, and is then either thrown upon a 
sampler (page 32) or divided by piling it in a heap and 
cutting it into quarters, two of which may be selected to 
be again broken up, mixed and quartered, and so on until a 
sample sufficiently small for assay is obtained ; or an equal 
portion of each quarter may be taken, and the four por- 
tions well mixed, broken up, thrown in a heap, and the 
operation repeated until the required sample is reached. 
A single specimen or the lot obtained by sampling as 
above, should be crushed and all passed through an 
eighty or one hundred mesh sieve— the finer the better. 
The pulverized ore is then well mixed with a spoon or 
spatula on glazed paper, and the amount for assay 
weighed out by taking a little here and there, or divid- 
ing into quarters and taking some from each quarter. 
As already stated, various mechanical devices are em- 
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ployed for sampling down large quantities of ore, but for 
most parposea the tin sampler described will be found 
sufficient. The size of this may be increased if desirable. 

The fine ore should never be shaken to mix it, or 
poured upon the scale-pan directly from the vessel in 
which it is contained. 

The entire contents of the bottle containing sample to 
be assayed should be emptied on glazed paper, mixed 
thoroughly, spread out thin, and portions for assay taken 
at intervals with a spatula. 

b. The ore contains metallic particles. 

The sample may be selected from the heap of ore in the 
same manner as described under a, but a larger lot must 
be taken for assay and the whole pulverized, by pounding 
in an iron mortar and passed through an eighty-mesh 
sieve, which will divide the ore into two portions i 

1st. Siftings. 

2d, Metallic residue. 

The siftings must be well mixed and sampled upon 
glazed paper, as just described. 

The metallic residue must be tested as a whole and not 
sampled, or if the amouut is large, can be fused with pure 
lead, and a weighed portion of the resulting alloy assayed. 

The method of making the assay and calculation of 
results will be given hereafter. 

Care must be taken in preparing a sample that all appa- 
ratus employed is clean, especially the mortars and sieves. 

The first can be cleaned by pulverizing a little sand in 
them, or using a pumice-stone pestle, and the latter by 
rubbing with a clean towel or rapping upon a bench. 

The box sieve (page 31) will be found very convenient, 
and better than the ordinary kind, as it prevents the loss 
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of dast which would alter, more or less, the valae of the 
sample. The sieve should be used for nothing but ores, 
and carefully cleaned after each operation. 

In general, the finer the ore is ground the better the 
sample ; the richer the material the more difficult to 
sample. 

Base Bullion should be sampled by drilling half through 
the bar at intervals from both sides, as the contents of 
precious metals may be very irregular, especially if the 
bullion contains zinc. The drillings, if brittle, may be 
ground fine in a cofEee-mill and the portion for assay 
taken out with a spatula after thoroughly mixing the fine 
particles ; or grinding in the coffee-mill may be omitted, 
and the coarse drillings may be weighed and remelted care- 
fully to prevent either volatilization or oxidation, cast, 
and the bar sampled as before for assay. A steel punch 
cutting out a ^-inch core may be used instead of a drill. 

Pig copper is sampled in the same way, but not always 
remelted. The slag from remelting should be tested and 
the contents allowed for. 

Gold or Silver Bullion, if very pure (nearly 1000 fine), 
is sampled by chipping from alternate comers above and 
below. It is usually necessary to remelt : take samples 
from first and last pourings, and granulate by pouring into 
water. To sample coins : for silver, stamp out small 
pieces from the centre and edge ; for gold coins, cut slips 
rnnning from the centre to the circumference. The coins 
can also be rolled out thin, and the slips cut up fine or 
portions stamped out for assay, 

• Sometimes lead chips or granulated alloys are submit- 
ted to the assayer, which call for great care in sampling. 
Lots of this kind should be weighed and melted in a clean 
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crucible, carefully poured so as to save all the scum, the 
bar weighed and sampled by chipping or boring, and the 
scum weighed and scorified. The value of the original 
alloy per ton can then be calculated in the same way as an 
ore which contains metallic particles. 

When the assayer has access to the melted bullion, dip 
samples can be taken from the centre of the pot after 
stirring. 

WEIGHING ORE AND REAGENTS. 

The ore, litharge, test lead, oxidizing and reducing 
agents should be weighed accurately. 

The ordinary fluxes may be weighed approximately; 
still it is better to weigh closely, as more uniform results 
are obtained. 

The same pan of either the flux or ore balance should 
always be used for the weights, and the latter must be 
handled with the pincers provided for that purpose. The 
ore scales should be kept free from dust, and be adjusted 
before each weighing; for, next to the sampling, the weigh- 
ing of the ore is moat important. 

When a number of assays of the same ore are to be 
made, weigh ont the fluxes first, and then add the ore to 
each charge. In this way the work will be greatly facili- 
tated. 

Instead of weighing the pure granulated teat lead, it 
can be measured. A very simple and good test lead meas- 
ure is a graduated glass tube about i inch in diameter with 
a cork plunger fitted to slide up and down, or a test tube 
graduated for known weights. As far as possible glazed 
paper or watch glasses should be used in weighing, to pre- 
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vent substances from touching the scale pan — especially 
when using the quantitative analytical balance. 

If the substance is one which is liable to absorb moist- 
ure from the air it should be weighed between watch 
glasses, fastened with a clip. Cyanides must never be 
weighed upon the pan direct. 

The balance pans of the bullion or quantitative bal- 
ance should never be handled with the fingers or set upon 
a rough surface. 

When one kind of ore is to be frequently assayed, 
make up a large quantity of the correct flux, litharge, 
reducing agent, et«. This mixture can be measured out 
by a scoop holding the right quantity, and in this way 
much labor and time saved. 



DRYING, CALCINATION, AND ROASTING. 

In drying the object is to drive off moisture; in calcina- 
tion, carbonic acid and other volatile constituents ; while 
in roasting the operation is conducted in such a manner as 
to ensure oxidation, and the elimination of sulphur, ar- 
senic, antimony, etc. To dry or calcine a substance it is 
not necessary that the air should have free access, or that 
the material treated be constantly stirred. A high tem- 
perature is seldom necessary for drying, 100° to 120° C, 
being generally sufficient, but a white heat is sometimes 
required for calcination. To conduct the operation, cruci- 
bles and dishes will be found the most convenient vessels. 

For roasting, combustion must take place, and conse- 
quently the vessels employed must be open and flat to 
allow the oxygen of the air to act freely. The ore must 
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be stirred continually, and when easily fusible, be mixed 
with some substance to prevent agglutination. Char- 
coal, graphite, or sand may be used for this purpose. The 
heat should be low at first, and raised toward the end of 
the operation ; and in some cases chemicals mixed with 
the mass hasten the process, and render it more complete, 
as in the addition of carbonate of ammonia in roasting 
copper ores, which decomposes any sulphates which may 
have been formed. The operation may be performed on a 
crucible furnace in an iron pan lined with chalk or oxide 
of iron ; or in an open vessel like a scorifier (Fig. 12), in a 
muffle furnace. In any case the dratt of air should be 
strong, as the fumes are injurious ; the ore, however, 
must not be blown out. 

A very nice stirrer for this operation can be made from 
a piece of ordinary iron wire, by doubling it and bending 
down the loop like a small hoe, the ends of the wire 
being twisted together to form a handle. 



REDUCTION AND FUSION. 

Reduction is the changing of an atom to a lower qnan- 
tivalence, as CrOa to CrjOj, FcjCls (Ferric Chloride) to FeClj 
(Ferrous Chloride), etc, ; or to the element itself, as PbO 
(Litharge) to Fb. (Lead). Usually it is understood to mean 
the removal of oxygen from the body acted upon. In assay- 
ing, reduction generally means the separation of a metal. 

The operation of reduction is usually accompanied by 
fusion, which is simply melting, although they may act in- 
dependently of each other. We have reduction without 
fusion, when oxide of copper (CuO) is reduced to metallic 
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copper by hydrogen or alcohol ; while fusion without re- 
duction often takes place, as in a muffle under ordinary 
conditions. Reduction and fusion are carried on in cruci- 
bles, scorifiers, etc. 

The heat required is higher than that necessary for the 
foregoing operations ; consequently the draft should be 
stronger. Fusion is sometimes a preliminary step to oxi- 
dation and sublimation. 

To perform the operation of reduction in a muffle fur- 
nace, the muffle must be partially hlled with charcoal, and 
the mouth closed. 



DISTILLATION AND SUBLIMATION. 

Distillation usually means the conversion of a liquid 
into vapor by means of heat, and subsequently reconverting 
to the liquid condition either with or without a condenser; 
it should, however, also apply to solids which pass through 
the liquid state before or after vaporization, as here it is 
the liquid which is really distilled, though the final prod- 
uct is solid. 

Distillation is used as a process of purification or of sep- 
aration ; for example, mercury after cleaning is redistilled 
to leave behind any non-volatile impurities. Arsenious 
chloride may be separated from antimonious chloride by 
distilling. Sublimation is similar to distillation; but the 
product, at the ordinary pressure, passes directly from the 
gaseous to the solid state; for example, white arsenic 
(AsjOs) is sublimed, not distilled. 

Both operations may be conducted in flasks, retorts, or 
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crucibles ; but usually in the operation of diatillation a 
cooled condenser is necessary, as in the process of making 
distilled water. The term "destructive distillation" is 
used where the body acted upon undergoes decomposition. 



SCORIPICATION AND CUPELLATION. 

Scorification and cupellation include a combination of 
fusion, roasting, sublimation, and oxidation— the essential 
difference being that in the first case a slag is formed, and 
in the latter the foreign substances are volatilized or ab- 
sorbed. 

Scorification is essentially a process of oxidation. The 
test lead mixed with the ore melts, and the ore floats on the 
lead bath, where sulphur, arsenic, etc., are removed by vola- 
tilization and oxidation ; then the lead commences to oxi- 
dize and carry with it as a slag the gangue and oxides of 
the non-volatile metals. Gold, silver, and platinum re- 
main with the lead button. The scorification is finished 
when the slag has covered the lead alloy. 

Cupellation differs from scorification in that the oxide 
formed is volatilized or absorbed by the cupel as fast as pro- 
duced. The process should only be used to remove small 
quantities of impurities with the lead. Gold, silver, and 
platinum remain. (iSee assay of gold and silver ores.) 



INQUARTATION AND PARTING. 

Under this head come the separation of alloys and the 
treatment of the buttons from the gold and silver assay. 
Inquartation is the process of alloying metals to give an 
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alloy from which one of the metals can be dissolved by 
an acid. The best proportion for gold and silver is 1 part 
of gold to about 2.5 parts of silver. 

Parting is the separation of one or more metals from an 
alloy by means of acid : the term is usually applied to the 
separation of silver from a silver-gold alloy. Nitric acid of 
two strengths is used: first, sp. gr. 1.16, then, sp. gr, 1.26. 
Sulphuric acid, concentrated, is used in the mints and in 
special assays. 



WEIGHING BEADS AND BULLION. 

This operation must be conducted with the greatest 
care, and the balance adjusted both before and after weigh- 
ing. Before weighing, the bead or bullion should be well 
cleaned with a small brush. To weigh the buttons of the 
base metals the ore scales are sufficiently accurate ; but 
for weighing silver and gold the bullion balance must be 
employed. 

Take the weight from tlie vacant places in the box, 
note and check as you return the weights to their places 
in the box. 

It is best to keep the bullion balance in a separate room 
from the laboratory, where it will be free from dust and 
fumes. It should also stand upon a firm shelf, to prevent 
shaking. In weighing a substance do not use the weights 
at random, but find the nearest single weight, and add the 
others in regular order, until the required combination is 
reached. 

In duplicate assays the buttons should balance each 
other, or very nearly so. 
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To facilitate the weighing oat of pure silver in the bul- 
lion assay, Mr. W. S. Ward of the U. S. Assay Office, in, 
the city of New York, devised a series of standard discs, 
which ran from fifty to five hundred milligrams. By tak- 
ing one or more o± these almost any desired weight can be 
obtained, thus saving labor and time. When obtaining a 
weight, the door of the balance should be kept closed, and 
the number of divisions marked by the needle observed, 
and also on which side of the centre-line they are. Each 
division counts -^ of a milligram on the second swing, and 
the total can either be added to or deducted from the weights 
in the pan, as the case may be ; if the button is heaviest, 
add— if lightest, subtract. On the quantitative balance the 
rider indicates milligrams and fractions of the same; so 
that in obtaining the final weight after the pans are nearly 
balanced, the door can be closed and the rider adjusted by 
means of the rod from the right-hand side. 

The modem bullion balances are provided with a rider 
arranged in the same way, which gives fractions (usually 
fiftieths) of a milligram. 

Never lean on the balance shelf or leave the rider on 
the beam. The first may throw the balance out of adjust- 
ment ; the second, cause error in the next weighing. 



TABULATING RESULTS AND REPORTING. 

In making an essay each result should be noted as ob- 
tained, and nothing left to memory. Care should also be 
observed in arranging and reporting. To facilitate this, a 
series of blanks will be found in Part V, from which a 
choice can be made. 
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The report should be made aa simple and comprehenaive 
as possible, and written in terms which a business man can 
understand. 

It should also indicate, in the case of gold and silver, the 
ounces Troy to the ton Avoirdupois, and the value in gold 
per ton of ore, gold being taken at $20. 67 per ounce Troy, 
silver variable. The value of sUver by the old U. S. 
standard was $1.29 per ounce ; now, however, the market 
quotations per Troy ounce are taken and the value per ton 
calculated. 

Base metals, such as lead, antimony, copper, etc., are 
reported in percentage. Gold and silver alloys are reported 
upon as to fineness, or the number of parts of each metal 
in a thousand parts of the alloy. 
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LEAD. Sym^ol—Yh. 
S0UBOE8. — The principal oree of lead are : 

Galena, sulphide (PbS) containing 86.6 i of lead when pure 

Minium, oxide (PbsO.) " 90. " " " 

Cerussite, carbonate (PbCOa) " 77.52" " " " 

Anglesite, sulphate (PbSO,) " 68.31 " " " ' = 
Pyromorphite, phosphate 

and chloride (SPbaPaOg 

+ PbCls) "■ 76.36" " 

Lead also enters into the composition of many other 
minerals, such as Bonmonite (3(CuPb)S,SbjSa), Mimetite 
(3Pb8(As04)2,PbCl3), Crocoite (PbCrOi), StoMte (PbWOO, 
Wulfenite (PbMoO*), and Vanadinite (3Pba(V0j)i!,PbClj). 
They do not occur, however, in sufficient abundance to be 
classed as workable ores. 

AasAT.— The fire assay for lead, while inaccurate from 
a scientific standpoint, is very useful in determining the 
possible yield of an ore. 

The following are the chief causes of inaccuracy in the 
lead assay : 

1st. Loss of lead by oxidation and volatilization, 

2d. Presence of substances which alloy with the lead — 
auch as gold and silver in large quantities, iron, copper, 
zinc, antimony, bismuth, etc.— and so give an impure 
button, 

3d. Presence of substances like arsenic which carry 
lead into the slag. 
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The assay of lead may be performed either in the 
crucible or muffle furnace, the methods of treating vary- 
ing with the ores. The object of the assayer is in all 
cases to decompose the ore treated, and obtain a button of 
lead, slagging of the gangue and other impurities. 

Methods applicable to salphides, sulphates, etc. 

No 1. Ko s. No 8. 

Ore 10 gms. Ore 10 gms. Ore 10 gms. 

Soda 30 " KCy.... 40 " Lead Flux 35 " 

Argol 5 " Salt . . . cover 4 Iron nails or wires 

4 Iron nails or wires Borax cover 

Salt cover 

The ore and fluxes should be mixed thoroughly on 
glazed paper and then transferred to a small clay crucible, 
which should not be filled more than two-thirda full ; then 
the salt for the cover is spread on the paper to collect any 
remaining particles of ore, and then placed on the top of 
the charge. The iron wires are bent double like hair-ping, 
and held together by a loop of wire which passes over the 
side of the crucible and is used to remove them quickly 
after the fusion is completed. The wires should reach to 
the bottom of the crucible. 

Nails are used points down, held together by a wire. 
Smooth wire nails are the best. 

Fresh fuel should be placed on the crucible fire, and the 
fire poked or shaken down until the bed of coals is solid ; 
then the crucibles are put in, covered and surrounded with 
fresh fuel up to the top. If the charges are to be poured 
it is advisable to have the top well heated, so that it will 
not chill the slag in pouring. 

The fire should not be very hot — just enough to ensure 
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complete fusion ; the time depends greatly on the ore and 
the fire, but is about half an hour. The assay is not 
finished until it has been in a state of quiet fusion for 
about five minutes, but the charge should not be left in 
the furnace longer than actually necessary. 

When finished, remove from the fire, take out wires or 
nails after shaking in the slag to detach particles of lead, 
tap the crucible gently on the floor to collect the lead in 
one button, cover, and allow to cool, or pour into moulds. 
When cold, detach slag and hammer the button into a 
cube. 

If a muffle is used, half the preceding weights may be 
found more convenient. 

Several assays can be run in a muffle at once, but care 
in heating should be observed. The muffle should be at a 
bright cherry-red when the assays are introduced, and the 
heat raised until the cover fuses. This will take about 
twenty minutes, after which the muffle is made white hot 
for about ten minutes, when a perfectly fluid fusion is 
obtained. 

If the ore has a basic gangue the addition of one or two 
grams of borax glass will help the fusion. 

The reactions are as follows : Nos. 1 and 3 : 

7PbS + SNaHCOg = 4Pb + 3(NajS,PbS) 

Bulphide at Lead Soda Lead Sulphide of Sodium and Lead 

+ NajSO, + 4HaO + 8CO3 

Sodium Sulphate Water Carbonic acid 

Na,S,PbS + Pe = Pb + Na,S + PeS. 

Sulphide or Sodium and Lead Iron Lead Sodium Sulphide Iron Sulphide 



Pb + KCNS 

Lead Sulphocyaulde of PotaaalDiii 



No. 2: 




PbS + 


KON = 


Sulphide 01 tun] Pot 


.Bsium Crmide 
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Oxidized ores, carbonates, etc., can be assayed by pre- 
ceding methods, omitting tlie nails or wires anless a little 
sulphide is suspected, when one loup of wire or a nail may 
be left in. These ores often require a higher heat and the 
addition of borax glass to flux a basic gangue. The reac- 
tion is a simple reduction. 

2PbO + C = 3Pb + CO, 

Leadoilde Cuban Lend Carbaaic acid 

PbO + KCN = Pb + KCNO 

Lead oiida PotaBsiiim Cfaoide Lead PoUSBium Craoato 

Pyromorphite (lead phosphate) requires the addition of 
fluor spar (CaFa) or borax glass to prevent a pasty fusion 
from the sodium phosphate formed with the flux. 

A good muflie method for assay is as follows : Charge 
ore 5 grams ; flux, 20 grams of a mixture of sodium bicar- 
bonate (NaHCOs) 2 parts, potassium carbonate (KjCOs) 2 
parts, borax glass (NagBjOt) 1 part, argol 1 part ; nails 
and salt as usual. 

Lead slags can be assayed by fusing the pulverized slag 
as follows : 

Slag. 20 gms. 

Argol 10 " 

Soda, Bicarb 40 " 

2 Iron Nails, points down. 

Salt cover 

The assay is conducted in the same way as in the treat- 
ment of ores. In very poor slags silver filings may be 
added as a collecting agent. The amount used must be 
carefully determined, and allowed for when the button is 
weighed. 

Remarks. — The following results on typical lead ores 
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give an idea of the accuracy of tlie assay and the relative 
merits of the different methods : 

Method. Ottleos. Oalena and Pyrites. Ceniadte. 

Oravimetric 74.98 33.74 38.48 

No.l,S.&A 76.2&76.9 33.2 & 32.3 36.7 & 36.5 

No. 2, KCN. 75. & 74.4 36.6 & 36.6 37.7 & 37.3 

Muffle method 74.6 & 744 30.4 & 29. 37.3 & 36.9 

ANTIMONY. Si/7nbol—Sb. 

SouEOEa — The principal ore of antimony is the sul- 
phide — called stibnite, or grey antimony ore (SbsSg)— which 
contains, when pure, 71.80 per cent, of metal. Antimony 
IS also found native combined with other metals, and also 
with oxygen. 

Assay. — In the assay of antimony ore, the assayer may 
be required to determine one of two things : 

a. The pure sulphide of antimony (antimonium cm- 
dum), which the ore may contain. 

h. The metallic antimony (regulus of antimony), which 
the ore may yield. 

a. Determination of the sulphide. As sulj>hide of anti- 
mony fuses at a low red heat, it is not changed in its char- 
acter if the air is excluded, so that the following method 
may be adopted : 

Charge the broken ore into a crucible the bottom of 
which is perforated, and which fits into a second cmcible for 
about half its depth. Then cover, and lute the lid and the 
joint between the two crucibles with fire-clay and sand. 
The upper cmcible only should be heated, and to effect 
this the lower can extend into the ash-pit of the furnace, 
being supported by an inverted crucible or a brick. 

The sulphide of antimony will melt and collect in the 
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lower crucible, while the sUicious and earthy matter re- 
mains in the upper. 

b. Determination of metallic antimony. 

]8t. The ore is in the state of oxide. 

Ore 10 gms. 

SodaCNaHCOg) 25 " 

Argol 6 " 

Salt cover 

This assay is conducted in the same manner as for lead, 
only the heat must be regulated with more care, and the 
assay taken from the fire as soon as finished ; the cover be- 
ing left on the crucible while cooling. 

The reaction is a simple reduction. 

2d. The ore is a sulphide or oxide. 

Ore 10 gms. 

Cyanide of Potassium 36 to 40 " 

Salt cover 

The charge should be well mixed, the heat low, and the 
operation performed quickly ; observing the same precau- 
tions in cooling as in the preceding method. 

This method is preferable for both oxides and sul- 
phides. 

Rehabes. — The result obtained in assaying for anti- 
mony cannot be accepted as the correct amount of metal in 
the ore ; it only represents the possible yield, as the button 
often contains some other metals, which have been reduced 
with the antimony in the ore, when the latter is not pure. 
It should, therefore, be tested for iron, etc., alloyed with 
the antimony. The button should be cleaned by washing, 
and not hammered, to detach the slag, as it is brittle. 
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When the ore contains much iron and silicions matter 
the second method does not give good results. Two 
assays of impure stibnite gave 44.5 and 44.2 per cent, two 
of oxide gave 73.2 and 73.4 per cent. 

To separate from foreign metals, break the button and 
treat with concentrated nitric acid, which converts the 
antimony into antimonic acid, which is insoluble. Filter, 
wash, dry, and ignite in a porcelain crucible ; the weight 
found, multiplied by 0.790067, gives the metallic antimony. 
Often it is not necessary to treat the buttons from the 
fire assay, as the loss by volatilization more than counter- 
balances the impurities in the button. 

For some impure ores a very large charge of cyanide 
(say 50-60 gms.) and a quick, tire has been found to give 
good results. 



BISMUTH. Symbol— Bi. 

Sources. — This metal is found principally in the me- 
tallic state, but it also occurs in combination with sul- 
phur, oxygen, and tellurium, associated with lead and 
silver. Bismuth, like lead, possesses the property of 
causing the absorption of the metallic oxides in cupel- 
lation, and may be used in place of the latter, but is not 
recommended. 

Assay. — In the a^ay for bismuth three cases may 
occur. 

a. The sample contains native bismuth. 

b. The sample is composed of bismuth with other sub- 
stances, or bismuth residue. 

c. The sample is an alloy. 
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a. Determine as in the assay for "antimonium cm- 
dum," the bisranth being collected in the same way. 

b. Pulverize finely and charge : 

Ore 10 gms. 

Cyanide of Potassium 40 " 

Salt cover 

Some assayers replace part of the cyanide of potassium 
with a mixture of carbonate of soda and potash and for 
poor ores use 20 gms. instead of 10 gms. of ore. 

Fuse in a moderate flre in the same manner as for anti- 
mony. The resulting button must be tested for other 
metals, and if any be present, treated as an alloy, 

€. Determine by the wet assay. (See Part III.) 

Remarks. — Bismuth melts at 268° C, and is volatile at 
a higher temperature. 

The assay for bismuth may also be made by fusing the 
pulverized and sintered ore (prepared by heating alone in 
a closed crucible) with a known weight (five to ten gms.) 
of fine silver, black flux, and three to five grams of iron 
wire, covering with salt. The button can afterward be 
treated as an alloy. Plattner's Manual of Blowpipe 
Analysis, page 459. 

A button of bismuth should not be hammered, as it is 
brittle. 

For the accurate determination of bismuth wet methods 
must be used. 
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SooEOES.— The most abundant ore is caaaiterite, binox- 
ide (SnOa), — 78.67 per cent, when pure. It is found in 
veins and in the washings from the same under the name 
of stream tin ; sometimes it is associated with tungsten, 
tantalum, or molybdenum. Tin also occurs as a sulphide 

in stannite, tin pyrites [p^h \ SnSj), and rarely in the 

native state. 

In the United States, high grade tin ore has been found 
only in small quantities, most of the ore not being rich 
enough to pay for woriting. 

The treatment of tin ores in the laboratory is a matter 
of some difficulty for several reasons : 

Ist. The ore is often associated with a gangue, the con- 
stituents of which either form salts with the oxide of tin 
or alloy with the reduced metal from the same. 

2d. The majority of the basic fluxes at the disposal of 
the assayer combine with the tin and oxygen which may 
be present, forming stannates which go into the slag, 

3d. Acid fluxes, especially silica, form compounds with 
the oxide of tin, and carry it into the slag. The influence 
of silica can be seen by the following table, given by 
Mitchell. The last line shows the yield of metal : 

Ore 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 gms. 

Silica 2.50 6.60 10.00 15.00 30.00 " 

Tin 52^ 43^ 28^ 10^ none 

The fusion was made in each case with the same quan- 
tity of black flux. 
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4th. Binoxide of tin is extremely difEtcnlt to fase ; it 
is insoluble even in concentrated acids, and although it is 
reducible by ignition with hydrogen, charcoal, etc., there 
is always danger of loss if the temperature be too high, as 
tin boils at a white heat, air being excluded to prevent 
oxidation. 

Assay. — This wUl generally include a preliminary 
treatment, unless the ore is very pure and free from 
gangu^, and the assay proper. 

PreliminaTy Treatment. — The sample of ore taken 
for assay should contain a high percentage of tin, and 
should be as free as possible from impurities. 

To remove the gangue take a weighed quantity — from 
50 to 200 grams — of the ore, ground to 60 mesh, and 
pan down under water tUl only the heavy cassiterite 
and associated minerals remain, dry, weigh, and either 
use all or a part of the concentrates for assay. If all 
of the concentrates are used, the weighing need only 
be done approximately, so as to get the proper quantity 
of ilux, etc., as the percentage of tin is reported from the 
weight taken before i)anning. 

If the concentrates contain sulphur or arsenic, they 
should be roasted, first alone, then with a little carbonate 
of ammonia to decompose sulphates. If there is much 
oxide of iron associated with the cassiterite, transfer the 
residue from the roasting-pan to a casserole, and boil with 
strong hydrochloric acid till all the iron has dissolved, 
dilute, decant, wash, dry, and use the residue for assay. 

Assay Proper. — The assay proper may be divided as 
f oUows : 

a. Methods giving tin buttons. 

h. Methods giving alloys from which the tin may be 
calculated. 
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c. Methods giving an alloy to be treated subsequently 
in the wet way. 

a. German Method (Modified). — Ten grams of the con- 
centrated ore are mixed with 2 grama of powdered anthra- 
cite and put in the bottom of a No. 5 Hessian crucible ; 
on this is placed a mixture of 30 grams black flux sub- 
stitute and 1 gram borax glass, then a cover of salt, and 
finally several small pieces of charcoal. The crucible is 
heated in a hot coke fire for about one hour. The right 
amount of heat varies somewhat with the ore ; for Mexican 
ores the heat should be between red and white. The 
buttons should be bright, should not have a burned 
appearance, and should be easily cut. Care must be taken 
to collect any small tin buttons which may be in the slag. 

This assay can be made in a muffle, using half the 
preceding charge. 

The theory of the assay is that the charcoal mixed with 
the ore reduces the tin, at least in part, before the black 
flux substitute fuses ; then this melts, completes the 
reduction, slags off the gangue, and collects the button. 
The charcoal on top is only a precaution against oxidation 
from outside intluenoes. 

Cyanide Method. — Put 5 grams of potassium cyanide 
in the bottom of an unlined Hessian crucible, then 10 
grams of the concentrated ore mixed with 30 grams of 
cyanide, then a layer of 5 grams of cyanide and a cover 
of salt. Fuse at a good red heat for thirty minutes. 
The regulation of the heat is very important in this 
method ; too hot a fire reduces iron which gives a hard 
dull button. 

This assay can be run in a muffle, using half the 
charge, or can be modified as follows : 
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Ore, 2 to 6 grams ; KCy, 10 to 16 grams ; mix, place in 
a porcelain capsnle and fuse for ten minutes in the muffle. 
When cool, place in a beaker of water to dissolve the 
slag, which is largely cyanide and cyanate of potassium, 
collect, and weigh the particles of tin. 

b. Winkler' s Method {Modifiedy—'Pul 5 grams of potas- 
sium cyanide in the bottom of a No. 5 Hessian crucible, 
then 10 grams of concentrated ore mixed with 10 grama 
of oxide of copper (CuO) and 30 grams of cyanide, then a 
layer of 5 grams of cyanide, then a cover of salt. Heat in 
a moderately hot fixe for one hour. 

With every set of assays run a blank, using above 
charge omitting the tin ore, to determine the copper 
actually reduced. Subtract the weight of the copper re- 
duced from that of each of the bronze buttons, and the result 
multiplied by 10 gives the percentage of tin by this method. 

c. Take such quantities of ore and oxide of copper as 
to give a button by the preceding method of about three 
grams, of which at least two grams will be copper. Treat 
the Hiitton with nitric acid until all the copper has dis- 
solved, dilute, and boil to ensure complete precipitation 
of the hydrated oxide of tin. Filter, wash, ignite, and 
weigh the SnOj. Calculate to tin. 

Remarks.— A tin ore from Durango, Mexico, gave 
the following results : * 

Analysis Method of Rose — 65.63 per cent, 

(a) German Method (Average). 63.92 " " 

(a) Cyanide Method " 65.19 " " 

(J) Winkler's Method " 63.95 " " 

(c) iSitric Acid Method " 63.99 " *' 

•Miller, S. of M. Quarterly, Mo. 4, Vol. XIU. 
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Tin assays shouM. be run in duplicate, and the average, 
not the highest, result reported. Duplicates should agree 
within 2 per cent, on a rich ore. 



IRON. S^/mbol—Fe. 

SoTJBOEs. — The following is a list of the principal ores 
of iron: 

Magnetic iron ore, mag- 
netite, oxide, (FcsOj). . Cont'g72.41iS of iron when pure. 
Ked hematite or specular 

iron, oxide, (FcaOs). . . " 70.00 ' 
Brown hematite or li- 

monite, oxide, (SPejOs. 

3HaO) " 69.93 ' 

Spathic iron ore, siderite, 

carbonate, (PeCOa). . . " 48.22 " 
IlmeDite(mennaconite),ti- 

taniferous ore (FeTiOg 

+ nFe20,) " 36.82 ' 

Pranklinite ((Fe,Zn,Mn) 

(FeaMujA) ... " 48.00 ' 

Chromite (FeCrs04). Also sulphides, as pyrite, pyrrho- 

tite, etc. 

Assay. — It is required in the assay for iron not only to 
reduce the oxide to cast iron, collect the latter in a button, 
and to form a fusible slag that will not retain any of the 
iron in combination or In pellets, but also to use such 
fluxes and so adjust them, that the results will indicate the 
character of the ore, quality of iron it will yield on smelt- 
ing, etc. The oxide is reduced by carbon, and we employ 
for this purpose crucibles lined with brasque, which is a 
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mixture of foar parts finely pulverized charcoal to one 
part of molasses. (To prepare this see page 22.) 

The lining also serves as a support for the crucible, 
which under the high heat is apt to soften. 

In making up the charge we may have, (1) ores of 
unknown composition, and (2) ores previously analyzed. 
The assay in both cases gives a clue to the nature of the 
slag, the iron that may be obtained from the ore, and the 
character and proportion of the fluxes to be added in 
the blast-furnace. In the first case we obtain additional 
information as to the approximate percentage of iron. 

1. Ores of unknown composition. 

In the assay of an ore the composition of which is un- 
known we make several preliminary assays, and if satis- 
factory results are obtained we make another assay with a 
charge modified according to the indications of the beat 
preliminary assay. 

Preliminary assay charges : 

1. 3. 8. 4. 

Silica 2.5 1.0 4.0 2.6 to 0. gms. 

Lime 2.6 4.0 1.0 2.5 to 3. " 

Ore 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 " 

1, is employed for the purer ores containing very little 
gangue ; 2, for ores containing silica ; 3, for ores contain- 
ing the carbonates of lime or magnesia, protoxide of man- 
ganese, etc., calcareous hematites and spathic iron ; 4, for 
ores containing silica and alumina, clay ironstones, black- 
band, etc. 

The principle involved is that of furnishing a base for 
an acid, and vice versa. The charge, therefore, depends 
upon the acid or basic nature of the gangue of the ore. 
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Ores containing titanium require tlie addition of fluor- 
spar to the charge in quantity varying from 0.5 to 10 gms. 

3. Ores previously analyzed. 

Good results are obtained from a charge proportioned 
to yield a slag corresponding to a blast-lumace cinder, 
having the composition 2(2RO,8iOa)+2RiOs,3SiO,, called 
Percy's slag. 

B^Os represents alumina, and RO lime, magnesia, and 
other bases. Its approximate percentage composition is as 
follows ; 

Silica. 38] r2Jparts. 

R^Og (alumina) 16 j-or about-| 1 " 

RO(lime,magnesia,etc.).. 47j (.3 " 

The method of charging can best be shown by an ex- 
ample : 

The Ore Per 10 gms. of Slac Difference 

Coatains Cent. Ore CoDtaia Required. to be Added. 

Silica 1.66 0.166 gms. 2.50 gms. 2.335 gms. 

Alumina. 1.94 0.194 '• 1.00 " 0.806 " 

Lime, magnesia, etc. 4.51 0.451 " 3.00 " 2.649 " 

The alumina is added in the form of kaolin or fire-clay, 
which contains nearly equal parts of alumina and silica- 
Allow in adding silica for that introduced in the kaolin. 

Sometimes the ore contains an excess of one of the in- 
gredients of the slag, or the silica introduced with the 
kaolin may, when added to that already present, increase 
the quantity beyond what is required. In either case make 
up a new slag with the excess, retaining the same propor- 
tion between the silica, alumina, and lime, viz. : silica, 3i ; 
alumina, 1 ; lime, 3. For examples, see Part V. 

The charge should be thoroughly mixed, placed in the 
crucible, the conical cavity closed with a piece of charcoal. 
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and the whole top of the crucible covered with a luting of 
fire-clay. The latter is a mixture of clay with one fourth to 
one third part of tine sand made plastic with borax- water. 

Four crucibles are introduced in the furnace luted to 
fire-bricks, and a low fire kindled around them. The fuel is 
added gradually until it is above the tops of the crucibles ; 
the fire Is maintained at its maximum temperature for two 
and one half to three and one half hours. Ores containing 
much titanium require four hours, whUe carbonates con- 
taining manganese fuse well in two and one half hours, or 
even less time. When the fire has burned out, the bricks 
and crucibles are removed in one mass, allowed to cool, 
the crucibles detached and their exteriors broken with a 
hammer ; on inverting and tapping the charcoal lining the 
slag and button of cast iron will fall into the hand. If 
these adhere together, a slight tap serves to separate 
them, but before separation they should be carefully 
cleansed and weighed ; the slag may then be broken, and 
any particles of iron removed with a magnet, and weighed 
with the button. 

Titanium and manganese enter the slag almost com- 
pletely. Duplicate assays should not differ more than 0.3 
to 0.4 of one per cent. The slag ought to be well fused 
and free from iron. A good button is well formed and 
easily detached from the slag. 

If the metal be of good quality, the button will flatten 
slightly before breaking. It ought to be gray or grayish 
white, and the grain fine. 

A button of bad iron breaks readily without changing 
form. 

Transparent slags of a greenish tint indicate excess 
of silica. A rough, stony slag, or one crystalline in struc- 
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ture and dull in lustre, indicates an excess of base. If 
the product is only fritted and contains the reduced iron 
interspersed as a fine gray powder, silica and alumina 
are deficient in the flux, lime and magnesia being in 



Magnesia is one of the most refractory bases found in 
iron ores, and when present in quantity requires an addi- 
tion of both silica and lime. 

Manganese gives an amethystine tint to the slag, or if 
in excess a yellow, green, or brown color. 

Titanium produces a resinous, black, seoriaceous slag, 
curiously wrinkled on the outside, and covered with me- 
tallic pellicles of nitro-cyanide of titanium with its char- 
acteristic copper color ; sometimes the slag is vitreous and 
of a bluish tint. 

Chromium gives a dark resinous slag surrounded with 
a thin metallic coating. 

Phosphomis gives a hard, brittle, white metal, called 
cold-short iron. 

Sulphur gives a strong, reticulated, mottled structure, 
and red-short iron. 

Manganese gives a button smooth on the exterior, 
hard and non-graphitic ; it presents a white crystalline 
fracture. 

Titanium. — The button is smooth on the outside, has a 
deep gray fracture, and adheres strongly to the slag : 
it is sometimes covered with nitro-cyanide of titanium. 

Chromium. — The button is smooth, well fused, with a 
brilliant crystalline fracture, and tin-white color ; some- 
times it is white and only half fused, or it may even form 
a spongy looking mass of a clear gray color, according 
to the quantity of chromium contained in the iron. 
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Remarks.— A number of typical ores gave on assay : 

Ore, Iron by Analysis. By Fire Assay. 

Magnetite. .... 68.35 percent. 69.6 71.2 71.3 per cent. 

Hematite 44.50 " 44.6 46.0 48.6 " 

lamonite 44.20 " 44.3 44.6 45.2 " 

Magnetite 64.0 and 64.5 per cent. 

Hematite 39.0 " 38.5 " 

Limonite 84.0 " 34.0 " 

Assays of magnetite containing titanic acid gave 72.5 
and 73 per cent. 

Other slags besides the one given might be used, as 
Bodemann's, (CaO,SiOi + Al,0a,3Si0i) which is: silica, 
56 ; lime, 30; alumina, 14 per cent. ; an addition of a little 
borax and fluor-spar makes.this slag more fluid. 

It is very important from an economic standpoint to 
have a minimum amount of slag, and in an ore containing 
an excess of silica, if a new charge of slag Is made up to 
provide for the excess this should be kept in mind, to 
prevent waste of fuel and flux. In Percy's slag SiOj 2.5 : 
AlaOs 1 : CaO 3, besides being the proper ratio of acid to 
bases, is the weight in grams of slag required for ten 
grams of ore. 

The following example illustrates the methods of cal- 
culating the minimum correct slag when silica is in excess : 

Suppose an ore contains 

In 10 Grams. Required. To Add. 

SiOj 22 per cent. 2.2 grams. 2.5 grams. 0.3 grams. 
AlA 4 " " 0.4 " 1.0 " 0.6 " 

CaO 16 " " 1.5 " 3.0 " 1.5 " 

We may add silica or lime direct, but as pure alumina 
is difficult to obtain, the deficiency of alumina is made up 
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by adding kaolin, which is half alumina and half BUica. 
Make the alumina right by adding kaolin 1.3 grams. 
The excess of silica is now 0,3 of a gram. Make up a new 
amount of slag for this excess as follows : Let x = weight 

of kaolin to be added; then ^ equals alumina, and ^ equals 

silica, g + 0.3 : „ :: 24 : 1, or the silica added -f the silica 
present is to the alnmina added aa 2^ is to 1. Solving 
gives X =0A, 

Lime is always three times the alumina, hence lime 

to add = 1.5 + 3(^1 = 2.1 grams ; 1.6 grams is the orig- 
inal deficiency in lime, 0.6 of a gram is the lime needed by 
the excess of silica. 

Proof : SiOa 2.2 + 0.6 + 0.3 = 3.0 ^ 1.2 = 3.6. 
AljO, 0.4 + 0.6 + 0.3 = 1.2 ^ 1.2 = 1.0. 
CaO 1.6 + 1.6 + 0.6 = 3.6 -^ 1.2 = aO. 
This example may also be done as follows : 
Take the number of grams of AljOg in 10 grams of ore 
as unity. 

Correct 
In 10 Qrams. fiequired. Proportion. Bxcets. 

SiOj 22^ 2.2 grams. 2.6 grams 1.0 1.2 
AlA 4" 0.4 " 1.0 " 0.4 

CaO 15" 1.6 " 3.0 " 1.2 aS 

Make up slag for the excess : 

|+1.2:|::6:3;aT = 1.6. 

lime to add : 1.6 X (|) - 0.3 = 2.1. 

The result is the same by both methods. Kaolin to 
add, 1.6 grams ; lime, 2.1 grams. 
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COPPER. SyTobol-Cu. 
Sources, — The substances coutaiuing copper may be 
divided into three classes : 
Ist. Pure or oxidized ores. 

2d. Impure ores, or compounds of copper and other 
metals with sulphur, arsenic, antimony, etc 
3d. Native copper and alloys. 
The most abundant ores of copper are : 
Native copper and its silver alloy... .Coiltaining 100.0 f^ 

Cuprite, red oxide (CujO). " 8a8 " 

Malachite, carbonate and hydrate 

(CuCOa + CuHA) -..- " 67.4" 

Azurite, carbonate and hydrate 

{3CuC0» + CuHA) " 66.3<' 

Chalcocite, copper glance (CujS). .. " 79.8" 

Ohalcopyrit«, copper pyrites (Cn 

FeSa) ... " 55.5" 

Bomite, purple copper (FeCugSj).. . " 34.5 " 

Enargite (CugAsS*) " 48.3 " . 

Compounds with arsenic, antimony, lead, mercury, etc., 
the chloride, atacamite, and the silicate, chrysocolla. 

Assay. — Copper can best be determined in the dry 
way by roasting the ore with carbonate of ammonia and 
then fusing with arsenic and slagging off the 
other arsenides combined with it. This method 
is ' exact, but requires practice. It serves to 
determine, besides the copper, lead, bismuth, 
cobalt, and nickel. The crucible used for the 
fusion is shown in Pig. 36. The assay can be 
Fig. 36. conducted in the muffle furnace, and involves the 
following operations : 
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a. Roasting with ammonium carbonate. 

6. Treatment of the roasted ore with metallic arsenic. 

c. Fusion with fluxes to collect the arsenides in a 
button and to separate lead and bismuth. 

d. Separation of the arsenide of iron, etc., from the 
arsenides of nickel, cobalt, and copper. 

e. Separation of the arsenide of cobalt 

/. Fusion with gold and separation of arsenide ot 
nickel. 

For details of the assay see method for nickel and 
cobalt, pages 84 to 87 ; also Watta' Dictionary of Chem- 
istry, Vol. II., page 63. 

The dry assay for copper has been almost entirely 
superseded by the electrolytic and volumetric methods. 
These are fuUy described in Part IIL Should the assayer 
not have the apparatus required for the wet assay, the 
following method will afford an approximate idea of the 
percentage of copper in a rich ore or matte. 

Charge for Copper Maiie. — Matte 10 grams; roast 
alone, then with ammonium carbonate, and then with 
charcoal ; mix with potassium cyanide, 30 grams ; borax 
glass, 3 grams ; and place in a No. 5 Hessian crucible ; 
cover with 10 grams of potassium cyanide, then with salt ; 
fuse in a hot fire for about half an hour. 

Remarks. — A matte, free from antimony and zinc, 
containing 54 per cent, of copper gave by the cyanide 
method buttons weighing 5.33, 5.36, and 5.34 grams. Such 
satisfactory results cannot be obtained with ores or mattes 
containing other metals which will be reduced and alloy 
with the copper. For ores, 2 to 4 grams of oxide of iron, 
hematite, should be added to the charge to prevent the 
loss of copper in the slag. If the resulting button is 
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evidently impure, it can be refined by fusing in a scori- 
fier in the muffle with a little pure lead, 1 to 3 grams, 
and about the same amount of borax glass ; when the 
copper is nearly refined, it brightens and shows a peculiar 
green color. There is generally considerable loss of copper 
in the slag. 



NICKEL AND COBALT. Si/Tnlols—lSi and Co. 

SouECEB. — These two metals are generally found associ- 
ated, and their treatment will be described under the same 
head. 

The principal ores of nickel are niccolite, copper nickel 
(NiAs), = 43 per cent, nickel when pure ; Millerite, sul- 
phide (NiS), = 64.4 per cent, nickel when pure. 

The principal ores of cobalt are smaltite, tin-white co- 
balt ((Co,Fe,Ni)Asj) , = 9 to 33 per cent, cobalt when pure ; 
cobaltite (CoS^ + CoAs,), = 35.5 per cent, cobalt when pare. 

Both nickel and cobalt occur in many other minerals, 
chiefly in combination with sulphur or arsenic, and associ- 
ated with iron, copper, lead, etc. 

We have also an artificial product called "spiess," 
which is an arsenide of cobalt, nickel, and iron, obtained in 
the smelting of ores which contain nickel and cobalt, and 
in the manufacture of smalt (cobalt glassV 

Assay. — Cobalt and nickel are difficult to fuse, and are 
therefore determined in combination with arsenic. Weigh 
out from two to five grams according to the parity of the 
ore, roast thoroughly in the muffle, using a clay roasting- 
dish, and mixing with six to ten grams of fine charcoal 
toward the end of the operation. When the sample has 
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ceased to evolve fumes, mix thoroughly with one to five 
grams of ammonium carbonate, and heat. The resulting 
oxides are then converted into arsenides by moistening and 
rubbing in a mortar with one to five grams of metallic ar- 
senic, and heating the mixture in a small clay crucible 
<Pig. 36), which will stand in a miiffle. Keep at a dull red 
until the fumes of arsenic have ceased ; then the crucible is 
removed, and about thirty grams of black flux, or its sub- 
stitute, and one or two grams of borax glass are added, with 
a covering of salt. Do not mix the flux, but place it over 
the mass in the crucible ; after which heat in a good fire, 
raising the temperature gradually, until the contents of 
the crucible are in a quiet state of fusion. Make the heat 
strong toward the end of the operation, but be careful not 
to let the charge boil over. Cool and break the crucible, 
remove and weigh the button (a) of arsenides of cobalt, 
nickel, iron, copper, etc. The rest of the process consists 
of scorifying the button, first to remove the iron, and 
afterwards to separate the nickel and cobalt. This can 
be done in a shallow dish, or on a piece of clay crucible 
about two inches long by one inch wide and slightly con- 
cave, in the cupel muffle, which should be very hot and 
contain a piece of glowing charcoal in front. Place on 
the dish the button of arsenides from the fusion and 
■cover it with borax glass. Introduce it into the muffle 
and close the latter until the button and borax are fused, 
then allow air to enter. The arsenide of iron will oxidize 
first and go into the slag, and the surface of the button 
will become bright, then the dish should be removed im- 
mediately, placed upon the surface of a basin of water 
until the button solidifies, and then immersed ; or the 
button can be removed with a pair of pincers while the 
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slag is fluid. If the slag ehows a sliglitblne color, theiroa 
is entirely removed, and the button may be cleaned and 
weighed (&). 

If tho desired purity from iron is not obtained by one 
scorification, repeat the operation, weighing the button 
each time. Should the button become bright immediately, 
showing that little or no iron was contained, take the 
previous weight. The button will consist of the arsenides 
of nickel, cobalt, and copper (Ni^Asj, CojAsa, Cn«As3). 

Next slag off the cobalt in the same manner as the iron. 
This operation must be continued until an apple-green 
film forms, which will float about on the surface of the 
button, best seen by partially cooling the assay. Weigh 
the button (c). 

If copper is present, add 100 to 500 milligrams of 
gold (weighed), and then proceed to slag off the nickel 
with the addition of a little salt of phosphoras, conducting 
the operation as before until the button shows the bluish- 
green color peculiar to an alloy of gold and copper when 
melted. Weigh the button of gold and copper (d). 

To determine the weight of copper subtract the weight 
of gold added from the button (d). The difference will be 
the metallic copper. To determine the weight of nickel 
multiply the weight of the copper by 1.3935 ; this will give 
the arsenide of copper {Cn»Asa), which subtracted from 
the weight (c) will give the arsenide of nickel. This 
multiplied by 0.60986 = the nickel. To determine the 
cobalt subtract the weight (c) from (6) and multiply by 
0.61083. 

The results thus obtained divided by the weight of ore- 
taken for assay and multiplied by 100, gives the percentage 
in each case. 
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Remarks. — Results compare well with the battery 
process. The following is the composition of the arsenides : 

CqbAsj. NijAsj, Co,Asj, 

As = 28.24 per ct. As = 39.01 per ct. As = 38.92 per ct. 
Cu = 71.76 " Ni = 60.99 " Co = 61.08 " 

When the ore treated contains bismuth and lead in any 
quantity, these metals can be separated daring the fusion 
with black flux by adding one gram of iron wire, and one 
to three grams of pure silver, accurately weighed. After 
fusion the lead and bismuth will be found alloyed with the 
silver, and can be detached without trouble from the ar- 
senides. By deducting the silver the lead and bismuth, 
may be determined. When the substance treated is poor 
in nickel and cobalt, it is well to add some collecting agent 
in the. fusion. Arsenide of iron is the best for this pur- 
pose ; it may be prepared by fusing iron filings with metal- 
lic arsenic in a crucible and powdering. 



MERCURY. Symbol— Rg, 

Sources, — The principal ore of mercury is cinnabar, sul- 
phide (HgS), = 86. 27 when pure. It also occurs in the me- 
tallic state, alone and amalgamated with silver, gold, etc., 
and is sometimes found combined with chlorine, as horn 
mercury (HggClj). 

Some varieties of tetrahedrite {gray copper) contain 
from 0.5 to 17 per cent, of mercury. 

Assay. — The determination of mercury is made by dis- 
tillation. 

(1) Ores, Usually Sulphides.— 100 to 500 grams of the 
ore according to the richness, is mixed with a desulphuriz- 
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ing and a reducing agent, and charged in a retort. The 
following reagents may be used : 

Black flux, weight equal to weight of ore. 

Black flux substitute, 150 per cent, of weight of ore. 

Iron filings, 50 per cent., and cha^oal, 30 per cent. 

Lime, 30 per cent., and charcoal, 30 per cent. 

The retort may be of iron, glass, or clay (glazed) with a 
bent neck, the end of which is placed under water in a 
glass vessel. It is better also to wrap the neck of the re- 
tort with a damp cloth. The retort may be heated over a 
small charcoal furnace, or in any way by which the heat 
can be applied slowly, and the whole body of the retort 
•heated to prevent condensation of the mercury on the top. 
When after heating some time no more mercury comes 
over, the end of the neck should be lifted out of the water 
to prevent its being drawn over into the retort. The lat- 
ter is allowed to cool slowly, and all adhering i>article8 of 
the metal are brushed with a feather into the glass re- 
ceiver, where they can be collected by boiling the water 
for a moment. The water is then decanted, and the mer- 
cury dried at the ordinary temperature or with blotting- 
paper and weighed on glass. 

(2) Metallic Mercury and Amalgams. — Distill with- 
out the addition of any decomposing agent, otherwise 
conducting the operation as above. The heat used need 
not be so high, mercury being very volatile. For the 
treatment of amalgam small iron crucibles, with an escape- 
tube for the mercury, can be purchased of almost any 
apparatus-dealer. 

Remarks. — For all distillations the retort must be 
tight. For this reason glass or iron retorts are the best. 
Earthen retorts should be glazed. The operation should 
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be conducted under a hood, care being taken not to inhale 
any of the fumes. 

The wet method is preferable for mercury ores. 

See Mitchell, page 453 ; Goodyear's translation of Bode- 
mann and Kerl, page 207 ; and Kerl's Assayers' Manual 
(Garrison), page 236. 

The mercury can be conveniently removed from small 
quantities of amalgam to be assayed for gold and silver by 
placing in a scoriiier, and inverting over it a second scori- 
fier of the same size, through the bottom of which a small 
hole has been bored ; the two scorifiera are luted together 
and heated gently in the mnffle until the mercury has 
been expelled. The top scorifier is then removed, test-lead, ■ 
etc., added to the residue, and the assay completed as 
usual for the determination of the gold and silver. 

GOLD AND SILVER. Spmbols-An and Ag. 

SouBCES. — All substances containing gold and silver 
may, for the purpose of the aasayer, be divided into two 



Class 1. Minerals or ores, including incidental indus- 
trial products. 

Class 2. Metallic gold and silver and alloys, native 
■or artificial. (See Assay of Gold and Silver Bullion.) 

Ores. — The principal ores of gold are native gold, 
usually in a quarta gangue or associated with pyrite (iron 
pyrites) (FeS,), chalcopyrite (copper pyrites) (CuFeSj), 
arsenopyrite (mispickel) (PeSs,FeAs2), sphalerite (blende) 
<ZnS), galena (PbS), tetrahedrite (gray copper) etc., also 
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compounds of gold, such as sylvanite, hessite, and other 
tellurides. 

The more important silver ores are native silver, ar- 
gentite or silver glance {Ag,S), stepbanite (5A^S,SbaS8), 
pyrargyrite (dark ruby silver) (SAgiSjSbsSj), proustite 
(light ruby silver) (3AgjS,AsjS8), cerargyrite (horn silver) 
(AgCl). Silver is also found associated with stibnite and 
with the same minerals as gold. 

For a more complete list of gold and silver minerals 
see Part V. 

Assay of Ores. — Assays of gold and silver ores are 
made in almost the same manner, so that a general de- 
scription will answer for both. They embrace the follow- 
ing steps : 

Ist. Preparation of the sample. 

2d. Collection of the gold and silver in a lead button. 

3d. Scorification of the lead button, if necessary. 

4th. Cupellation of the lead button. 

5th. Weighing the gold and silver bead. 

6th. Inquartation and parting (separation of the gold). 

7th. Weighing the gold, 

8th. Calculating results and reporting. 

Preparation of the Sample. — Great care should be 
taken in grinding and sampling gold and silver ores. All 
apparatus must be clean and free from the ore previously 
pulverized. The ore should be ground to from 80 to lOO 
mesh unless it contains scales of precious metal; in this 
case see page 104, also under Sampling, Part I. 

Collection of the Gold and Silver in a Lead Button. — 
This is effected in a crucible or scorifier, hence two 
methods of assay: (a) Crucible, {b) Scorification. 

(a) Crucible Assay. — This is best adapted for all gold 
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orea with the exception of very rich telluridea, which may 
be run by scoriiication assay, for low-grade silver ores, and 
for pure rich silver ores having a basic gangue, or "carbon- 
ate" ores, and for chloride ores. One great merit in the 
crucible assay is the large amount of ore taken, which 
affords a much better average than can be obtained by 
scorification, and thus ensures accurate results, especially 
for gold, from ores and tailings which woald show nothing 
or only a trace by scorification. 

The theory of the crucible assay is that enough oxide 
of lead shall be .reduced throughout the charge to collect 
all of the gold and sUver, that the fluxes shall combine 
with the gangne of the ore so as to give an easily fusible 
slag, usually a double silicate, and that the oxidizing or re- 
ducing agents added will regulate the reduction and give a 
button of the proper size, viz., about 18 grams. 

The charge of ore, fluxes, etc., cannot be given in an 
absolute form, as all the ingredients except perhaps the 
salt cover, are variable. 

The amount of ore taken varies from i to 4 A.T., de- 
pending on its richness. The litharge varies from 1 A.T, to 
6 A.T. The quantity of soda is usually the same as of ore. 

Silica varies from to 3 A.T., depending on the charac- 
ter of the gangue ; basic gangues, such as limestone, dolo- 
mite, barite, fluor-spar, siderite, clays, and metallic oxides, 
require much silica, while acid gangues, like quartz, sand- 
stone, granite, feldspar, and some clays, require but little 
or none. It should be remembered, therefore, that a 
basic ore will require an acid flux, and an acid ore a basic 
flux. 

The oxidizing and reducing agents depend on the pres- 
ence or absence of arsenic, antimony, zinc, and sulphur. 
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the common redacing impurities, and of oxides of manga- 
nese or iron whicli oxidize. 

In the case of a pure ore, such as native gold in qaartz, 
the amount of reducing agent to be added should be that 
which will reduce about 18 grams of lead, say 1.5 to 2 grams 
of argol, or 0.75 of a gram of charcoal. 

Preliminary Assay.— \t the ore contains sulphides, 
etc., it is often necessary to make a preliminary assay to 
determine its reducing power, and obtain data to regulate 
the size of the button. 

Charge : ore, 5 grams ; litharge, 80 grams ; soda, 20 
grams ; borax glass, 5 grams ; mix as usual, place in a 
small sand crucible, and cover with salt. The fire should 
be bright and effect the fusion in about 15 minutes. 
When the fusion is quiet, withdraw, tap, cool, break, 
hammer, and weigh the button. 

Pour cases may arise : 

l8t. No lead reduced. This shows that the ore either 
has no reducing power or has a positive oxidizing power. 

3d, Less than 3 grams of lead reduced. If 1 A.T., 
assumed to be 30 grams for calculation, is taken for assay, 
the lead reduced will be the weight of the lead button from 
the preliminary assay multiplied by 6, so that if this is less 
than 3 grams, to give an 18-gram button we must add 
argol or charcoal to make up the deiiciency. 

3d. Three grams of lead reduced. This vdll give a but- 
ton of the proper sizeiflA.T. of ore is used, i.e.,3 x 6 = 18. 

4th. More than 3 grams. Suppose the button weighs 
6 grams, 1 A.T. of ore will give 36 grams, or 18 grams 
in excess, so enough nitre is added to oxidize 18 grams 
of lead, or y = 4.5 grams. The oxidizing power of the 
nitre used must be determined, as already described. 
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Should the ore have an oxidizing power, which will be 
readily seen from its reddish or brown color, the follow- 
ing charge will show the amount of argol to be added : 
ore, 6 grams ; PbO, 80 grams ; soda, 20 grams ; borax 
glass, 5 grams ; argol, 3 grams ; salt cover. 

From the deficiency in the weight of the lead button as 
compared with the amount reduced by three grams of argol 
the oxidizing power of the ore is easily calculated and from 
this the quantity of reducing agent to add is estimated. 

The reducing power of a sulphuret depends considerably 
on the character of the flux ; if acid, the sulphur oxidizes 
to SOj ; if basic, to SOj and forms alkaline sulphates. 
In the preliminary assay the object is not to determine the 
theoretical reducing power, but the reduction under cer- 
tain conditions, which should approach as nearly as pos- 
sible those of the regular assay. 

The following results were obtained according to the 
charge as given : * 

n-^ Gntna Pb Reduced 

"^ by 1 Gram. 

Pyrite 11.60 

Copper pyrites 8.90 

Zinc blende 8.30 

Stibnite 6.20 

(Jalena 3.36 

If the soda and borax glass are omitted, the lead 
reduced will be less, as already explained, and agree 
better with the calculated theoretical reduction. 

The following table shows results obtained by use of 
preceding charge for preliminary assay : 

* Berlnger'B Assaytug;, page 98. 
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Button Calculated nitre,* Button obtained from 

Ore. from KNO,, for 18- 1 A.T. Ore. aud nitre as 

6 graniB. gram button. calculated. 

Snlphuret 32.90 3ao 23.1 

Zinc bleQde 30.10 41.0 21.3 

Zinc and copper. . . . 14.76 19.0 17.4 and 21.1 

Galena and pyrites. 28.90 41.80 16.6 and 17.0 

Antimonial 13.81 17.36 20.88 

Roasting. — Ores containing a large amonnt of salphur, 
arsenic, antimony, or zinc should be roasted. In the 
former case if the ore la not roasted there will be danger 
of the formation of oxysulphurets, which, though fusible, 
are not decomposed at a white heat and enter the slag 
carrying silver with them. A large quantity of nitre is 
liable to boil over j even should this not occur, the evolu- 
tion of vapors puffs up the mass and lead may be left 
adhering to the sides of the crucible. Arsenic and anti- 
mony produce arseniates aud antimoniates, which carry 
silver into the slag. Zinc also increases the loss of silver 
by volatilization and in the slag. 

The ore may be roasted conveniently in a cast-iron pan 
over the furnace. The pan should be coated with red 
ochre or chalk, which protects it and helps to prevent loss 
of ore. 

The weighed sample must be spread over the pan, and 
stirred until all danger of fusion is past. The ore must be 
heated gradually, not above a duU red for some time, and 
finally to a full red or higher heat. Too high a tempera- 
ture at the outset causes the fusion of sulphides and the 
formation of matte troublesome to roast. A rapid dis- 

* Oxidizing power of nitre used, 3.6 grams of lead. Bome ores having a 
very higb reducing power do not give such satisf&cloiy results, the button 
obtained being less than would be expected. 
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engagement of arsonic, antimony, or zinc will also cause a 
mechanical loss of silver. Should fusion occur, it is better 
to weigh oat a fresh portion of ore and roast it a^in. 
The operation may be considered finished when, after 
keeping the pan at a full red heat for some time, no 
fumes can be seen or smelled. 

If copper pyrites be present, after roasting, cool, and 
mix Borne ammonium carbonate with the ore. Cover 
and heat the pan until fumes have ceased. The sulphates 
are converted Into volatile ammonium sulphate, which 
passes off. 

Arsenic and antimony require the addition of fine char- 
coal to reduce oxides or arseniates and antimoniates formed 
in roasting, care being taken to bum out all the charcoal. 
If the ore contains a fusible sulphide, such as antimony 
glance or galena, mix with some fine sand before roasting. 
Ores may be roasted in the muffle, in the earthen saucer 
already mentioned, page 23. 

An ore which has been "dead" roasted should have 
no reducing power, and may have an oxidizing power due 
to the sesquioxide of iron formed in roasting, if the ore 
contained pyrites. 

Fusion. — The prepared charge is thoroughly mixed 
and placed in a crucible. A hot fire is employed, and the 
crucible removed when complete fusion has taken place. 
This requires from thirty to forty-five minutes. The 
crucible is tapped gently on the floor, poured, or broken 
when cold. 

After preparing a charge from the data obtained from 
the preliminary assay it should be fused, and the slag care- 
fully examined before running a duplicate, so that silica 
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or boras glass may be added if the slag is basic, or any 
mistakes as to reducing power corrected. 

(ft) Scarification Assay.— This method is applicable to 
any rich ore, however impure, and is particularly valuable 
for sulphides rich in silver. 

The reagents for scorification aasdy are pure granulated 
lead and borax glass. 

An alloy of lead with the precious metals and a slag 
composed of htliarge with the impurities and gangue of the 
ore are formed. The proportions of lead and borax will 
vary, and should be greater as the gangue and metallic 
oxides are more difficult of fusion. The following table 
shows the proportions found by experience to be adapted 
to the different ores ; they are referred to one part 
of ore: 

Pftrla Parts 

Character oF Ore. Test-lead. Borax Glass. 

Quartzose gangue 8-10 0.00 

Basic gaaigue 8-10 0.25-1.00 

Galena 6 0.15 

Arsenical 16 0.10-0.50 

Antimonial 16 0.10-1.00 

Fahlerz (tetrahedrite) 12-16 0.10-0.15 

Iron pyrites 10-16 0.10-0.20 

Blende 10-15 0.10-0.20 

Copper 10-20 0.10-0.15 

Nickel or cobalt 20 0.15-0.20 

Tin 20-30 0.15-0.25 

„ ,, ., ( 16-18 0.10 1 

Tellunde \ , , ,. , „ t 

( and a cover of litharge (PbO) t 

In most cases one tenth of an assay ton of ore and 
thirty to forty grams of lead will be found to work well. 
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The ore and one half the lead are mixed in the bottom of 
the scorifier, and the rest of the lead poured over the 
mixture so as to form a cover, two or three lumps of 
borax glass the size of a pea being placed on top. The 
charge of ore varies from one third to one twentieth of an 
assay ton according to its richness, and if one scorifier will 
not contain it, weigh eqnal fractional parts for the number 
required, rather than to weigh the whole charge and 
roughly divide it between the scoriflers. 

Four distinct periods may be noted in the working of 
an assay ; (1) Melting. (2) Roasting. (3) Fusion. (4) Sco- 
rification. 

(1) A strong heat is maintained at first to melt the lead. 
This is efEected by closing the muffle and increasing the 
draft. As soon as the lead is fused the muffle is opened, 
and the ore is seen floating upon the surface of the lead. 
In a large muffle it is sufficient to place the scorifier in the 
back part first, and move it forward when the lead is fused. 

(S) The roasting commences and is continued at a 
moderate heat until no more fumes are seen and the ore 
has disappeared. 

(3) The heat is raised in order to fuse all the material. 
When the fusion is complete, clear white fumes of lead 
arise from the scorifier, there is a play of colors across the 
surface of the lead and the slag encircles the metallic bath 
like a ring. The borax glass plays an important part just 
here by giving liquidity to the slag, so that it can be 
thrown to the side as fast as formed, exposing the lead for 
oxidation. If borax glass is not added, and the ore con- 
tains much gangue and is not easily fusible, the scoriae will 
float in masses over the lead, impeding the oxidation. 

(4) When fusion is complete, the heat is lowered to a 
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constant point, until the ring of slag, which is continually- 
growing smaller, closes over the lead. Then the h^a^t 
should again be raised to liquefy the slag and allow the 
lead to settle, after which the scorifier is removed from the 
furnace, cooled or poured. Hammer the button as usual. 
The whole assay occupies from thirty -five to fifty minutes. 
Too much borax should not be added at first ; it is better 
to add only a portion with the ore, and to introduce the 
rest as needed during the operation, wrapped in a small 
piece of paper. 

The lead button from the scorification assay should be 
soft, malleable and weigh about twelve grams. 

The scorificatiou assay requires more attention and 
greater skill than the crucible assay. Sometimes masses of 
ore adhere to the sides of the scorifier and so escape the 
action of the litharge ; these must be dislodged by shak- 
ing the scorifier with a rotary movement. If crusts of 
antimony oxide, etc., form, they may be removed by add- 
ing a pinch of charcoal. 

When the scorification is proceeding satisfactorily, the 
slag is well fused, dark, and clear ; the lead in the centre is 
bright. The heat should be as low as is consistent with 
perfect scorification. Pure ores will stand more heat than 
impure ones, such as zinc blende, stibnite, etc., without 
causing loss of silver by volatilization and in the slag. 

If a scorification works badly, it usually needs more 
heat, lead or borax glass. 

For very impure ores roasting preliminarily in the scori- 
fier at a low heat before adding test-lead and borax glass 
will facilitate the subsequent operations. 

Scorification of the Lead Button. — This process is 
not essential to the assay of many ores, and should be 
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avoided, for, besides requiring time, it introduces an extra 
operation and so cauBes another trilling loss of precious 
metals. It is necessary when the button is too large, hard 
or brittle, or where buttons from several assays are com- 
bined before eupeUation. The object is either to reduce 
the size of the button or to remove some impurities which 
would interfere with the cupellation, or both. 

To reduce the size of the button, place it in the scorifier 
with a pinch of borax glass and allow to scorify until the 
button is the proper size. It is not usually necessary to 
allow the slag to cover over. 

If the button is the right size, but hard or brittle, about 
20 grams of test-lead and a pinch of borax glass must be 
■ added. 

If the button is large, say 40 to 50 grams, and impure, 
scorify with the addition of borax glass only. 

Brittle buttons are caused by the presence of arsenic, 
antimony, zinc, litharge, sulphur, bismuth, mercury, sele- 
nium, tellurium, gold (in large amount) or platinum. ■ 

Hard buttons are caused by the presence of copper, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, platinum or a large amount of silver. 

If matte is found over the button in the crucible assay, 
place this in the scorifier and roast thoroughly first, then 
add the button, test-lead and borax glass, and scorify. 

Avoid reducing the size of a button from a rich ore to 
less than ten grams, for when the i-atio of lead to silver 
becomes small the loss in scorificatiou may exceed that of 
cupellation. 

Cupellation. — This operation differs from scorificatiou 
in that the scoriffi formed are absorbed by the cupel, leav- 
ing a pure bead of the precious metals. 

A good cupel will absorb its own weight of litharge. 
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bat it is better to use a cupel one third heavier than 
the bnttou. The operation of cupelling is conducted as 
follows : A cupel is wiped out with the fingers carefully 
and all extraneous matter blown out ; it is then placed in 
the muffle and heated until of the same temperature as 
the latter and all moisture and organic matter have been 
expelled, then the button, which should be malleable and 
the proper size, is gently placed in the cupel with a pair 
of forceps. The muf&e is then closed by a door or a piece 
of lighted charcoal, to melt the lead. This done, the muffle 
is opened and the button, which at first appears bright 
and uncovered, is soon coated with a film of oxide moving 
in luminous patches over its surfaces and being contin- 
ually thrown toward the edge, where it is absorbed by the ■ 
cupel. The button gradually diminishes in size by oxi- 
dation and absorption and becomes more convex; the 
patches become larger and move more quickly ; the last 
of the lead is absorbed, and the residue appears to re- 
volve rapidly, becomes very brilliant, and is suffused with 
the tints of the rainbow and then presents the appearance 
of the precious metals. The latter part of the operation is 
called the "brightening" of the button. Should the bead 
be large and composed of silver, it must be removed 
slowly from the fnmace to prevent " sprouting," by which 
portions of the metal are thrown off and lost. In case the 
bead is very large, say one hundred to three hundred mil- 
ligrams, it is well to cover it with a hot cupel. If the 
bead is not larger than the head of an ordinary pin, the 
danger of sprouting is slight, and no great precaution need 
be taken in its removal. 

Two causes have been assigned for sprouting. First, 
Uiat molt«n silver absorbs oxygen from the air and gives it 
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up suddenly at the moment of solidification. Second,^ that 
by rapid cooling a crust is formed upon the outside of the 
button, which contracts upon the liquid interior and forces 
it out. Gold diminishes the tendency of buttons to sprout. 
When the gold is 40 per cent, of the silver there is no 
danger of loss in this way. 

It is well to raise the heat ol the muffle just at the time 
of brightening, or to push the cupel into the hotter part, to 
remove the traces of lead. 

Silver is sensibly volatile at a high heat, and the loss 
increases with the temperature- We must avoid the two 
extremes of high heat and quick work, and low heat 
and prolonged work. The following are indices of favor- 
able working: the muffle is reddish white, the cupel red, 
the fused metal luminous and clear, the lead fumes rise 
slowly and the litharge is completely absorbed by the 
cupel. 

The heat is too great when the cupels are whitish, when 
the fused metal is seen with difficulty and the scarcely vis- 
ible fumes rise rapidly. 

The heat is too low when the fumes are thick and fall, 
and when the unabsorbed litharge forms lumps and scales 
about the button. 

The degree of heat may be greater according as the lead 
is poorer in silver. By bearing this in mind the assayer 
• can often hasten the operation without detriment. 

Too strong a current of air cools the cupel and oxidizes 
the lead faster than it can be absorbed. Too slow a cur- 
rent prolongs the operation and increases the loss by vola- 
tilization. 

Sometimes the material in a cupel becomes solidified in 
the midst of an operation, stopping further action. This 
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is called " freezing," and is occasioned by the production of 
litharge more rapidly than it can be absorbed by the cupel, 
infusible scoriie due to a cold furnace or au excess of for- 
eign oxides. It can sometimes be remedied by raising the 
heat of the muffle ; or if the accident be due to foreign 
oxides, an addition of pure lead may be made to the assay, 
lu either case the results are unreliable. 

An assay that has passed well furnishes a bead well 
rounded, crystalline below and readily detached from the 
cupel. If the bead contains lead, it is brilliant below and 
does not adhere at all to the cnpel. If it exhibits rootlets, 
the results are inaccurate and must be rejected. 

Crystals of litharge — "feathers" — just inside the outer 
edge of the cupel indicate that the heat has been right. 

The following table shows the difficulties which may 
arise in cupellation and how to guard against them : 






Sprout. 
Form ri 



IntoBlblei 

Pe, Ni, Co. Cu, 

Ft. Sn. 
Oiygen and contraC' 



Gratked cupel. 
Rapid oxidation. 



Careful removal and 

slow ciioliag. 
Good cupel. 



Raise tetnperattire 
and make aimo- 
K]iliere reducing. 

Remove and use fresh 



' the Gold and Silver Bead. — The bead of 
gold and silver is detached from the cupel with pincers, 
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thoroughly cleansed with a small stiff brash, and weighed 
on the bullion-balance. 

Inquartation and Partvng. — The separation of gold 
from silver is termed parting. It is effected by means ol 
nitric acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the gold. 
It is essential that a certain relation should exist between 
the amount of gold and silver in the alloy. If there be 
too little silver, it will not dissolve completely, but will 
be so enveloped in the gold as to escape the action of the 
acid. If too much silver be present, the gold obtained 
wiU be so fine and light as to occasion loss in washing. 

The amount of silver present should be from two to 
three times the weight of the gold. The assayer must 
judge by the color of the bead as to the proportion of 
silver contained, and if it be too small he must supply 
the deficiency with pure silver, which is kept on hand 
in thin foil. The bead and silver are well fused together 
to effect complete distribution of the silver. The fusion 
may be made on charcoal by the blowpipe or by wrap- 
ping the bead and silver in a comet of lead-foil and cupel- 
ling. 

The bead is then fiattened on an anvil, and treated in a 
porcelain capsule (Fig. 36) with nitric acid, C.P. 1.16 
sp, gr. (21° Baum6). Enough acid is added to -^j-^ 
cover the bead and heated gently. The acid must vj^ 
be free from chlorine, which would precipitate the Pis- 86, 
silver. When all action of tbe first acid has ceased, de- 
cant and carefully add some fresh acid of 1.26 sp. gr. 
(33° Baurae). Heat for several minutes, pour off the 
acid, wash thoroughly with distilled water and dry the 
residue of gold. It is well to apply a high heat before at- 
tempting to remove the gold, to render it adherent. The 
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gold residue is detached with a knife, transferred to a 
comet of lead, cupelled and weighed ; or if perfectly 
clean and yellow, weighed without cupellatiou. 

In parting neither allow the acid to act for a long time 
in the cold, nor boil violently, as the gold will be sepa- 
rated in a finely divided state, which is more difficult to 
wash without loss. 

When drying the gold, before annealing, turn the cap- 
sule so that the last drop of water is on the opposite side 
from the gold and thus avoid spattering and consequent 



7 the Gold. — The gold obtained is weighed as 
described and the assay is completed. 

Calculation of Results and> Reporting. — The milli- 
grams of precious metals obtained per assay ton of ore, 
after deducting the silver contained in the test-lead or 
litharge, correspond to the Troy ounces iu a ton of two 
thousand pounds, avoirdupois. There is therefore no 
trouble save in the case of an ore which contains metallic 
scales and the method to be employed when such is the 
case can be shown by an example. 

The sample presented for assay weighed 485 gms. 
Pulverized in a mortar to flatten the scales and sifted in a 
box sieve (Fig. 26), it gave : 

{a) Sifted ore 476 gms. 

(J) Metallic scales ■ 6 " 

In calculating the results of the assay the weight of 
the sample minus the scales is considered siftings, as no 
scales should be lost in pounding or sifting. 

{a) Sifted Ore. — Ten grams gave by crucible assay : 

Gold 4.0 mgs. 

Silver, after deduction of the silver in the litharge. 14,3 " 
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Hence the total precious metala in the sif tings is : 
Gold -jjj- X 480 = 192.0 

Silver ~^X 480 = 686.4 

(&) Metallic Scales. — These melt«d with lead gave a 
button of 60 grams, which was rolled out and 10 grams 
taken for cupeUation. This yielded ; 

Gold 3.6 mga. 

Silver ;... 600.0 " 

Hence the total precious metals in the scales must be ; 

Gold -Jq x60= 15.60 mgs 

Silver ^^ X60 = 3000.00 " 

Total: 

Gold in sittings 192.00 mgs. 

" " Bcalee 15.60 " 

*' " ore taken 207.60 " 

Hence -75g- x 29.166 (value of an assay ton) = gold 

per assay ton of original ore. 

Silver in total siftinga 686.40 mgs. 

" " scales 3000.00 " 

" "oretaken 3686.40 " 

3686.40 
Hence -- ^ — x 29.166 (value of an assay ton) = silver 

per assay ton of original ore. 
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CHARGES FOB SPECIAL ORES 

Pure Ore, Quartz Gangue. — (1) Rich : (a) Crncible 
assay. Ore, 1. A.T.; PbO, 3 A.T.; soda, 1 A.T.; argol, \\ 
grams ; borax glass, 10 grams ; salt cover, 

(J) Scorification assay. Ore, \ A.T.; test- lead, 40 
grams ; borax glass, 4 gram. 

(2) Low grade: Ore, 2 A.T.; PbO,2A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; 
argol, li grams ; borax glass, 10 grams ; salt cover. 

(3) Tailings: Ore, 4 A.T.; PbO, 2 A.T.; soda, 4 A.T.; 
argol, 2 grams ; borax glass, 10 grams ; salt cover. 

Pure Ore, Basic Oangue.—^ame charges, with the 
addition ol from 1 to 3 A.T. of SiOj. If the gaugue is 
magnesite or barite, increase both the soda and silica. 

Galena, (a) Scorification assay: Ore, |A.T,; test-lead, 
40 grams ; borax glass, \ gram. 

(J) Crucible assay: Ore, 1 A.T.; PbO, 1 A.T.; soda, 1 
A.T.; nitre, 20 grams ; borax glass, 10 grams ; salt cover. 

Zine Blende or Sphalerite.— (_a) 10 to 95 per cent, zinc : 
Ore, \ A.T.; test- lead, 60 grams ; borax glass, 1 gram. 

(5) 25 to 50 per cent, zinc, 2 portions each : Ore, -^ A.T.; 
test-lead, 60 grams ; borax glass, 1 gram. Combine the 
buttons and rescorify. A low heat must be used in the 
scorification of this ore. 

Arsenopyrile, Mispickel.—{a) Crucible assay: Roast 
2 A.T. of ore ; then add PbO, 3 A.T.; soda, li AT.; silica, 
2 A.T.; borax glass, 10 grams; argol, 2J grams ; salt cover. 

(6) Scorification assay: Run 3 portions. Ore, \ A.T.; 
test-lead, 60 grams ; borax glass, 2 grams. Combine the 
buttons and rescorify. 

Stibnite. — For gold, crucible assay : Mix 1 A.T. ore with 
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1 A.T. clean sand and roast ; then add a large spoonful of 
ground charcoal and heat until no more sparks are seen ; 
mix with PbO, 2A.T.; soda,lA.T.; argol, 2 grams; borax 
glass, 10 grams ; salt cover. 

¥oT silver, scorification assay: Ore, i A.T.; test-lead, 
70 to 80 grams ; borax glass, 1 gram. Scorify at a low heat j 
add charcoal if needed. 

Grap Copper, Tetrahedrite, Fahlerz. — Scorification 
assay: Ore. \ A.T.; test- lead, 80 grams; borax glass, 
igram. 

Crucible assay as given for arsenopyrite. In either case 
the buttons may need rescorifying to remove impnrities 
before cupellation. 

Pyrite, Iron Pyrites. — Crucible assay : (1) Koast 2 
A.T. ; then add PbO, 3 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; silica, 2 A.T.; 
argol; 3^ grams ; borax glass, 10 gram ; salt cover. 

(2) Ore, 1 A.T.; litharge, 2 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; silica, li 
A.T.; nitre, 50 grams ; salt cover. 

(3) Ore, 1 A.T.; PbO, 1 A.T.; potassium cyanide, 2iA.T.; 
salt cover. Moderate fire. 

For ores containing but little pyrites use one of the 
charges given for a pure ore, with the addition of a few 
nails or wires. This method of desulphurizing is not 
recommended for 6res containing much sulphur or con- 
centrates. 

Ohalcopyrite, Copper Pyrites. — Roast with addition 
of ammonium carbonate and use charges given for iron 
pyrites. The buttons may require scorifying to remove 
copper. 

Oxide of Iron, Hematite, etc. — See charge (1) under 
Pyrite. 

T^Uurides. — Rich : (1) Scorification assay: Ore, ^ A.T.; 
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rd, 70 grams ; borax glass, i gram ; corer of 
litharge (20 grams). 

(2) Crucible assay : Ore, i A.T.; PbO, 4 A.T. ; soda, 
1 A.T.; sDica, 1 A.T,; argol, IJ grams; borax glass, 10 
grams ; salt cover. 

Low grade: Ore, 3 A.T.; PbO, 4 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; 
sHica, li A.T.; argol, 2 grams; boras glass, 10 grams; 
salt cover. 

Scorify the buttons if brittle. Cnpel at a low heat 
near the end, as the button has a tendency to separate 
into small particles. 

The preceding charges have worked satisfactorily in 
the assay laboratory of Colombia University, but it is 
not to be inferred that other charges will not give equally 
good results. 

Remarks.— The assayer must always modify the 
charge to suit the particular ore he is testing. An 
examination of the slag and button will often suggest 
what change to make. 

Too small a button, less than 10 grams, will not ensure 
the collection of all the gold and silver ; hence the reducing 
agent must be increased. 

A brittle button shows the. necessity of more desul- 
phurizing by roasting, nitre, etc. 

An earthy slag shows an insufficient quantity of 
silica. 

No attempt has been made to give charges for ores 
containing mixtures of different minerals, as these could 
not possibly be made so as to cover every case. The 
assayer must, by a combination of the nearest charge, 
intelligence, and experiment deduce the proper propor- 
tions of ore, fluxes, reducing agents, etc. 
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ACCURACY OF GOLD AND SILVER ASSAYS. 

The fire assay for gold and silver is the most accurate 
and satisfactory method for their determination in most 
cases ; there are, however, small losses of the precious 
metals in each operation. 

The inaccuracies, aside from sampling, are as follows : 

1st. Loss in the slag, crucible or scorification. 

2d. Loss by absorption in the cupel. 

8d. Loss by volatilization. 

4th. Excess in weight of bead due to imperfect removal 
of base metal in cupellation. 

5th. Excess in weight of the residue due to imperfect 
solution of the silver by nitric acid, some silver being 
retained by the gold, and consequently after annealing 
being weighed as gold, 

The 4th and 5th inaccuracies can be avoided by careful 
work, as already described. The loss by volatilizatioQ 
cannot be eliminated entirely, but should be reduced to a 
minimum by cupelling at a low heat (with feathers), and 
by roasting all ores containing zinc before making a cru- 
cible fusion. 

The 1st and 2d losses can be almost entirely recovered 
by making a corrected assay— that is, by grinding and 
reaasaying the slag and cupel, and adding the gold and 
silver recovered to that obtained in the regular assay. 

The correction may be carried further by making a 
second correction on the cupel and slag from the firat^ bat 
the amount recovered will not appreciably aflfect the re- 
sult. 

The loss by volatilization during cupellation has been 
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worked out carefully for silver bullion (see page 121), but 
it is preferable to determine this correction for each 
particular case, by running a charge containing a known 
amount of silver under the same conditions as the assay to 
be corrected, and then adding the loss in the t«st assay. 

This plan must be used vrith rich ores vfhere a varying 
amount of impurity in the lead button causes a consider- 
able difference in the loss by volatilization. 

The losses in assaying ores, as determined, are as fol- 
lows: 

Gold. — The loss of gold in the assay of any ore except 
when extremely rich is too small to require correction. 

In a rich argentite containing 241 ounces of gold this 
loss was as follows ; * 

Recovered from crucible slag 0.0615jS 

" " cupel 0.0725*' 

Correction for crucible assay 0.1240" 

" " scorification assay 0.3100" 

Furman t gives the average loss of gold in the crucible 
assay, determined by difference on the pure metal, as 0.3;t. 

Silver.— The loss of silver is much greater than of 
gold. The absolute loss increases with the richness of the 
ore, but the percentage of loss diminishes. 

The following results were obtained from a cerussite 
carrying 2260 ounces of silver : 

Recovered Recovered lat 2d 

MeUiod. from Slag, from Cupel. Correction. Coirectioo. TotBl. 

Scorification.... 2.804;£ 1.398;^ 4.203^ 0.640^ 4.743!* 

Crucible 0.927" 1.109" 2.036" 0.363" 2.288" 

• Miller and Fulton. 8. of M. Quarterly, Vol. XVII.. p. IM. 
t Trans. A. I. M. E., Vol. XXIV., p. 73S. 
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F. P. Dewey * gives the following table showing the 
inaccuracy in assaying different material : 

Range of ATemga 
Value. Inaccuracy. Inaccuracy. 

Tailings 1 to 20 oz. 18 to 8.6 ;< ia7j( 

Washed ore 15 " 36 " 13 "10 " 10.4 " 

Raw ore 30 " 50 " 16 " 5 " 9.7" 

Roasted ore 20 " 45 " 12 " 6 " 9.1" 

Lead carbonate 60" 100" 5.1" 2.6" 3.8" 

Comparison of scorifloation and crucible assays for silver 
in lead ores containing zinc : f 

Commerclal Corrected Ore 

Method. Assay. Assay, Contaloed. 

Scorification 13.80 laso ( 18.5s< Pb 

Crucible 12.20 13.98 ( 28.8" Zn 

Scoriiication 29.40 29.97 ( 46.3" Pb 

Crucible 28.92 30.46 1 16.3" Zn 

Scorification 13.00 13.50 1 14.6" Pb 



Crucible 12.80 13.60 I 34.7" Zn 

The fact that scorification gives the highest uncorrected 
assay agrees with our own experiments. Uncorrected 
scorification assays are higher than uncorrected crucible 
assays of impure materiaja (sulphides, etc.) carrying silver.J 
The corrected crucible assay is usually slightly higher 
than the corrected scorification assay, because of the loss 
of silver in scorification by volatilization. 

Charges for Corkected Assays.— Cupels give a very 

• J. Am. Chem. Sec., Vol. XVI., p. SIR 

t 0. A. Stetefeldt. Trans. A. I, M. B., Vol. XXIV., p. 680. 

t B. of M. Quarterly, Vol. XVII., p. 169. 
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pasty fusion on acconnt of the phosphates present. The 
following charge has been used with success. For one 
cupel (crucible assay) PbO, 3 A.T.; soda, 1 A.T.; borax 
glass, 1 A.T.; argol, 2 grams. 

Crucible Slags. — Add PbO, 1 A.T.; aj^ol, 2 grama ; and 
iremelt. 

Scorification Slags need only some boras glass and 
argol. 

In makiog a corrected assay it la not often necessary 
to determine the amount recovered from the cupel and 
slag separately. They are ground together and melted in 
a crucible with a charge containing borax glass, like the 
following : PbO, 3 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; borax glass, 1.5 A.T.; 
argol, 2.5 grams. 



GOLD AND SILVER IN COPPER MATTES. 

A copper matte is an artificial sulphide of copper and 
iron usually containing gold and silver, and often lead, 
antimony, zinc, bismuth, etc. 

The determination of gold and silver is of special im- 
portance, as great quantities of matte are sold on the results 
of assays. Corrected assays are often made; and in the 
absence of an agreement between the buyer and seller as to 
the method of assay, the assayer should state the method 
used, and whether "regular " or "corrected." 

Dbt Methods.— (1) Weigh out four portions of -^ A.T. 
each on an accurate balance, mix each with 40 grams of 
test-lead, transfer to scoriflers, cover with 40 grams more 
test-lead, and place half a gram of borax glass on top. 
Scorify at a very low heat near the mouth of the muffle 
until covered over, then raise heat, and pour as usual into 
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moulds. Hammer the battons. Combine two battens and 
scorify with the addition of a little borax glass. The re- 
sulting lead button should be malleable and weigh about 
12 grams. If it shows the presence of copper, it must be re- 
ecorifled with test-lead until malleable. Cupel with feath- 
ers, weigh, part, using first some dilute nitric acid sp. gr. 
about 1.14, then 1.36 sp. gr. Weigh the gold. Test the ni- 
tric acid solution of silver for copper, which must be de- 
ducted if found to be present. This method gives duplicate 
resiilts on i A.T., and is accurate for the gold, but. low for 
silver. To correct, combine the cupels, grind, and make a 
crucible assay as usual for silver. 

(3)* Weigh out t«n portions of ^ A.T. each, scorify in 
a 3i-inch scorifier, mixing with 30 grams test-lead and J 
gram borax glass, and covering with 30 grams of lead and 
1 gram borax glass. Start with a bright red heat; continue 
at a little lower heat until the end, then raise to a bright 
red heat and pour. Clean off slag, transfer to new scorifiers 
and rescorify. Cupel each lead button separately, and 
weigh the ten resulting silver-gold beads together. Grind 
up and fuse cupels in five lots of two each, and cupel the 
buttons, adding the five resulting beads to the ten silver- 
gold beads. Chaige for fusing two cupels by crucible assay: 
soda, JA.T.; PbO, SJ A.T.; borax glass, 1 A.T.; argol, 3.5 
grams. Mix thoroughly with ground cupels, and add 
either salt or borax glass as a cover. Fart the battons 
with nitric acid 1.14 followed by 1.42 sp. gr. Boil until 
the acid becomes colorless, wash, and weigh as usual. 

This is a alight modification of the method used at the 
Omaha & Grant Smelter. 

•Traos. A. L M. E., 1895; AaaafB o( Copper and Copper M&ttea. 
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Combination Method.*— One A.T. of copper matte is 
placed in a No. 5 beaker or a large casserole and treated 
with 100 c.c. of water and 60 c.c. of nitric acid 1.^ sp. gr. 
and covered; when the first action has ceaaed, EO c.c. more 
acid is added, and the solution heated until the decom- 
position is complete. Most of the free acid is boiled out; 
then 400 c.c. water, 3 c.c. sulphuric acid, and 10 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of lead acetate are added. The dense 
white sulphate of lead carries down with it the finely di- 
vided gold. Allow the precipitate to settle, filter, and 
wash once with water, dry, transfer to a scorifier, and 
bum np the paper and any unoxidized sulphur, in the 
front of the muffle, then add 40 grams of test-lead and 
scorify as usual. (If there is much gold in the matte, 
before filtering add 1 c.c. normal salt solution (equals 10 
mgs. Ag) to precipitate enough silver to avoid inquarta- 
tion.) Cupel as usual. 

To the filtrate add more acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, 
and a slight excess of salt solution, filter, dry, ignite, add 
lead, scorify, and cupel as usual. Weigh the buttons sep- 
arately, part the first and add the silver obtained to the 
weight of the second. All the gold will be in the first 
button. 

Remarks. — The advantages of the treatment with nitric 
acid are the removal of copper, zinc, etc., which give 
trouble in scorification and cupellation, the diminished loss 
of silver by absorption in the cupel, and also the use of a 
larger portion of the matte. 



•Tram. A. I. M. E., Vol. XXIV., page 578. 
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The loss of silver in the slag and by volatilization ia not 
usually determined. 

For a more complete discnssion of the assay of copper 
mattes see Trans. American Institute of Mining Engineers 
for 1894 and 1895. 

The combination and dry methods agree well for silver, 
if correction for loss in the cupel is made ; the gold is 
usually lower by the combination method, as is shown by 
the following results :* 

ASSAYS OF COPPEE MATTE. 

„ .„ ^ ^, , Silver. Gold. 

Sconncation method : Ounces per Ton. Ounces per Ton. 

Average of results by 14 aasayers. 128.86 2.286 

Combination method : 

Average of results by 10 assayers. 127.25 3.219 



ASSAY OP PIG COPPER FOR GOLD AND 
SILVER.+ 

' Gold. — The gold is most accurately determined by 
scorifying 6 to 10 portions of -^ A.T. each with 50 grama 
of test-lead and combining the silver-gold buttons after 
cupeUation. The following method, or some modification 
of it, is usually employed : Weigh out two portions of 1 
A.T. each, into large beakers, add 100 c.c. distilled water, 
then 50 c.c. nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, to each and cover. After 



* Trans. A. L H. E., March, 1895. 

t Hetbod D. Trans. A. I. M. £., March. ] 
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the violent action is over add 80 c.c. more acid and warm 
till nothing more dissolves. Boil out part of the nitric 
acid, dilute each to 500 c.c. with distilled water, add 3 c.c. 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 10 cc. of a strong solution 
of lead acetate. Stir vigorously and allow to settle for 
several hours, warm, filter, wash out the beakers with hot 
water and then wipe with filter-paper ; add this to the 
paper containing the precipitate. Dry the filters and 
wrap them in about 8 grams of lead-foil, place in scorifiers 
and add to each 40 grams of test-lead and i gram of 
borax glass ; start the scorification at a low heat, then 
scorify and cupel as usual. The beads will probably con- 
tain sufficient silver to part; if this is not the case, a small 
piece of pure silver should be placed in each cupel before 
the cupellation is begun. Part and weigh the gold as 
usual. 

Silver. — Treat in large beakers three portions of J 
A.T. each with half the quantity of water and nitric acid 
used in the gold assay. Proceed as already described, 
but before adding the lead acetate add just enough salt 
solution to precipitate the silver, avoiding very carefully 
a large excess. Cupel at as low a temperature as possible 
with "feathers." Assay the cupels and scorification slags- 
as already described if a "corrected" assay is desired. 

Remarks. — The following figures show results by dif- 
ferent methods on a sample of copper borings : 
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ASSAY OF SILVER SDLPHIDE3. 



ScoHincATiON Abhay. 


Combination Asbat. 


SiLTUt 41111 QOLD. 


Oold. 


SiLTia urp Gold. 




Fimt 
Obunned. 


:&' 


Total. 


First 

Oblaloed. 


Cupels and 

Aa>d. 


TolaL 


Gold. 


]5e.90 I 

IM.OOf 


7.60 


187.95- 




158.20 








150.70 


10.80 


1S4.5S 




158.30 I 


4.98 


161.02 


0.S4 


15S.IK> 
154.80 
166.60 

150.80 ■ 

157.80 

151.90 


8.90 


164.75 !• 


0,85 


165.73 






O.M 


9.30 
8.90 


163.50 

163 75 J 













Average Mlver and gold 164.70 

l*ssgold U.85 

Silver 164.35 

LeBS copper 8.80 

Silver, corrected 160.55 



Silver and gold 161.02 

Lessgold 0.34 

Silver 160.78 

No copper la silver beads. 



ASSAY OF SILVER SULPHIDES. 

The precipitated sulphides obtained by the Russell 
process frequently contain from 12,000 to 16,000 oz. of silver 
per ton, so that extraordinary care is required in assaying 
them. 

(a) The Combination Method as given under copper 
matte may be used, with the following modifications : * 
Take two portions of ,V or -fy A.T. each, instead of 1 A.T., 
and before scorifying mix with PbO 8 grams and test-lead 
20 grams, instead of using all test-lead. 



•Furmaii, Tmna. A. I. M. 1 



: AoBAj of Silver Sulpbides. 
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(fi) Dby Method. — Run ten scorification assays at a 
low heat, asiag the following charge; sulphides, ^ A.T. 
(weighed most accurately) ; test-lead, 40 grams ; borax: 
glass, i gram. Assay the cupels and sla^ in sets of two, 
add the weight of silver recovered to the combined weight 
of the ten buttons, and multiply by two. 

Great care must be taken to prevent the large silver 
buttons from sprouting. 

The average correction for silver in precipitated sul- 
phides, 2000 to 16,000 ounces, is given by Dewey as 1.7 f. 

BEMA.BES. — The following average results were obtained 
in the assay laboratory of Columbia University on a sample 
of argentite : 

Scorification assay ; 

Corrected value, silver 17,363.9 oz. 

Recovered from cupel, silver. 0.679 % 

" " slag " 0.754" 

" second correction, silver 0.223 " 

Total correction, silver 1.655"- 

Crucible assay: 

Corrected value, silver 17,268,4 oz. 

Recovered from cupel, silver 0.730 ^ 

" " slag " 0.179 " 

" second correction, silver 0.083 " 

Total correction, silver 0.991 "■ 

The above methods of assay of rich sulphides also 
apply to the assay of " slimes" containing gold and silver^ 
separated in the electrolytic refining of copper. 
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ASSAY OF SWEEPS. 



Sweeps are metallic clippings, tHings, etc., mixed with 
dust and dirt, obtained by sweeping up the floors of work- 
shops where the precious metal and their alloys are used. 
Besides organic matter they may contain gold, silver, 
platinum, brass, copper, lead, tin, iron, etc. 

The principal difficulty in assaying sweeps, aside from 
the interference of platinum, is in securing an average 
sample. 

Assay. — Weigh the entire sample, dry at about 120° C, 
and determine the loss. Take 2 to 6 A.T. and bum off 
the carbonaceous material in the muffle, in a roasting-dish 
or scorifier, avoiding a strong draft. When cold, transfer 
to an iron mortar and pound to flatten out the scales. Sieve 
through a lOO-mesh sieve. If a large quantity of scales 
are left on the sieve, melt them in a scorifier with 60 to 100 
grams of test-lead, and pour. Weigh this button and take 
weighed portions for assay, (see Lead Bullion). If but few 
scales are obtained, they may all be scorified with test-lead 
and cupelled. 

The sif tings are best run like an ore by crucible assay, in 
duplicate, using 15 to 25 grams of sif tings, 2 A.T. litharge, 
1 A.,T. soda, 1 A.T. borax, and 2 grams of argol. Cupel 
the buttons as usual, and calculate the precious metals as 
given under Scale Ore. 

For the interference of platinum see chapter on the 
Assay of Platinum. 

Remarks. — A sample of sweeps assayed as described 
gave: 

Gold 11.94 oz. and 11.83 oz. 

Silver 67.35 oz. and 67.30 oz. 
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For sweeps rich in silver a correction Bhould be made 
for loss in slags and cnpels. 



LEAD BULLION. 

Lead or "base" bullion often contains, besides gold 
and silver, considerable quantities of copper, antimony, 
zinc, etc. The amount of these impurities determines the 
method of assay. 

(a) PuBB Bullion. —Weigh out tvro portions of J- 
A.T. each, hammer into a cube, so that it will fit the cupel, 
and cupel direct at a low heat (with feathers); weigh, part 
with the two strengt-hs of nitric acid, 1.16 and 1.26 sp. gr., 
anneal, and weigh the gold as usual. The duplicates 
should agree very closely, within 0.05 oz. for gold and 0.5 
oz. for silver. 

(J) Impure Bullion.— Scorify J to 1 A.T. with from 
90 to 60 grams of test-lead and i to 1 gram of borax glass, 
depending on the amount of Cu,Sb,Zn, etc., present. With 
a rich bullion do not scorify the button down to less than 
10 grams. If the button is hard, rescorify with more test- 
lead. Cupel, part, etc., as with pure bullion. 

The loss in assaying base bullion varies from 1.5 to S-t 
under the most favorable conditions, and when cupelled at 
a high temperature or without previous scoritication, if 
impure, may reach 8 to 13)<. 

Part of this loss can be recovered as usual. 

SILVER BULLION. 

There are two methods in use for the determination of 
silver in coins and bullion: 1st. Cupellation method, used 
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largely in the West; preferable for very impure bullions, 
especially those containing mercury. 2d. Gay-Lussac or 
volumetric method, naed by the mints and United States 
assay offices, and in some works. This method is the most 
accurate, and is fully described in Part III. 

CuPELLATiON Method, (a) Preliminary Assap.—The 
object is to determine the approximate fineness, so as to 
know how to make up a check assay having as nearly as 
possible the exact composition of the bullion. This check 
is cupelled under the same conditions as the regular assay, 
and from its loss of silver the correction for loss by volatil- 
ization and by absorption is obtained. 

Weigh out 400 to 500 milligrams of the bullion, wrap it 
up in 5 to 10 grams of lead-foil, and cupel with the usual 
precautions, so as to give feathers of litharge on the edge 
of the cupel. Before removing from the muffle cover with 
a hot cupel, and then allow to cool gradually, as there is 
great danger of sprouting. If the button sprouts, the assay 
must be repeated. The button is cleaned, weighed, and 
parted for gold as usual. 

Suppose 600 milligrams of the alloy gave a button of 
silver weighing 434.75 mgs., then 500 : 1000 :: 434.75 : x = 
569.5, approximate fineness. Corrections for loss of silver 
by cupellation can then be made from the following table. 
They are given in thousandths, and must be added to the 
standard. 



StuDdard. 


Correction. 


standard. 


Correction. 


Standard. 


Correction. 


998.97 


1.03 


670.27 


4.73 


346.73 


3.27 


973.24 


1.76 


646.29 


4.71 


322.06 


2.94 


947.60 


2.50 


620.30 


4.70 


29740 


2.60 


921.7S 


3.25 


696.82 


4.68 


272.42 


2.68 
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SUndftrd. 


Correction. 


SUndard. 


Conection. 




Correction. 


896.00 


4.00 


570.32 


4.68 


247.44 


2.66 


870.93 


4.07 


546.32 


4.68 


222.45 


2.65 


846.85 


4.13 


620.33 


4.68 


197.47 


2.65 


820.78 


4.22 


496.32 


4.68 


173.88 


2.12 


795.70 


4.30 


470.50 


4.50 


148.30 


1.70 


770.59 


4.41 


445.69 


4.31 


123.71 


1.2» 


745.38 


4.52 


420.87 


4.13 


99.12 


0.88 


720.36 


4.64 


396.05 


3.96 


74.34 


0.66 


695.25 


4.75 


371.89 


3.61 


49.66 


0.44 



Example: The namber in the colanm of standards near, 
est to 869.5 is 870.93; the corresponding correction ia 4.07;. 
adding this to 869.6, we obtain 873.67 for the true approxi- 
mat« fineness. 

We mnst also determine the base metal present: to do- 
this dissolve some of the bullion in nitric acid, dilute and 
test for lead by sulphuric acid; then if it is present, so that 
the loss in cupellation is not due entirely to copper, de- 
termine the copper by one of the volumetric methods 
(given in Part III.) after precipitating the silver as chloride. 

When the approximate composition is known, make np^ 
a test or check piece of 500 milligrams from pure silver,* 
copper, etc., having this composition, and wrap in the 
amount of sheet lead required to give perfect cupellation, 
(See table, page 123.) 

(J) Regular Assay. — Two portions of 500 milligram* 
each of bullion are weighed out on a bullion-balance as 
accurately as po8sible,t and wrapped up in the proper 
amount of sheet lead. The lead-foil should either be free 

• For the preparation o( pure silver see p. 43. 

t Be careful to record the esact amount of bullioo (aken if It ia not pre- 
cisely 500 milligrams. 
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from silver or ita exact contents known. Heat three cupels 
in tile muffle until all carbonaceous material has been 
burned out ; l^en introduce the assays, the check assay 
in the centre. The three assays must be run together, so 
that the heat, draft, etc., are the same. Weigh the three 
buttons. The difference between the weight of the button 
from the test assay and the weight of silver taken gives 
the loss of silver in cupellation. This loss is added to the 
average weight of the other two buttons ; the sum multi- 
plied by 2 equals the fineness (when exactly 500 mgs. are 
taken). 

Rkmabks. — The buttons from the bullion should not 
differ by more than 1 milligram. The loss in weight of 
the test assay should not be over 6 milligrams except 
with very impure bullion. 

If gold is present, the buttons must be parted and the 
gold deducted. Platinum in small quantity will not be 
noticed, but will count as silver. 

WEIGHTS OF SHEET LEAD FOB CDPELLATION. 



Orama Lead for i Oram of Bullion. 

960 to 1000 6 

900 " 950 7 

850 " 900...., 8 

800" 860 10 

760" 800 11 

700" 750 12 

650" 700 13 

600" 660 16 

650" 600 16 

600 " 660 17 
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FlneneBg. Grama Lead for | Onun of Bullion. 

450 to 500 18 

400 " 450 ,19 

800 " 400 30 



GOLD BULLION. 

The assay of gold coin and bullion comprises two deter- 
minations : a. Base metaL 6. Gold, The difference be- 
tween these two and the total weight of bullion gives the 
amount of silver, 

a. Base Metal: Cfupellation.— Weigh out 500 mgs. 
and cupel with ten times its weight of pure lead rolled 
out into a sheet, the bullion being wrapped in it. If 
the bullion contain much copper, use more lead, or one 
half the amount of bullion. (See table.) 

The copper is oxidized and carried into the cupel by 
the litharge, leaving a button of gold, and silver if there 
be any present. 

A check assay is made with every set of assays. 
Alloys for check assays are made up, having a composition 
similar to that of the bullion. The U. S. mint employs a 
proof -alloy containing 850 parts of gold, 12 parts of copper, 
and the rest silver. This ought to lose by cupellation just 
13 parts of copper. It may lose more or less, and according 
to the difference one way or the other the regular assays 
which have been made under the same conditions are cor- 
rected. Suppose the check assay gave 11.8 copper instead 
of 12, the proportion of copper obtained in each of the 
regular assays must then be increased by 0.2 thousandths, 
or vice versa. 
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PEOPORTIONS OP LEAD FOE CUPELLATION. 

BullioD. Parts Lead for 1 Part BulIlOD. 

QoM. Copper. 

960..*. 50 6 

900 100 12 

800 200 18 

700 300 24 

600 400 30 

This table gives the amotinta of lead necessary to remove 
all copper except a trace. If there is much copper present, 
it is preferable to remove it by several capellations with 
moderate quantities of lead. 

&. Q-OLD.* — The determination of gold may be divided 
into five operations : 

(>) Preparation of the assay piece. 

(2) Cupellation. 

(3) Preparation for parting. 

(4) Parting and annealing the comets. 
(6) Weighing and reporting. 

(1) The sample is flattened with a hammer or rolled to 
about sV ^^ ^°- ^^^^ ^^ thickness ; then about i gram is 
cut off with shears (to within 1 milligram). Then weigh the 
sample most accurately, add IJ- grams of silver-foil free 
from gold, and wrap both in 5 grams of lead-foil. 

If the gold is nearly 1000 fine, from 10 to 25 milligrams 
of copper are added. The amount of lead-foil to be added 
increases with the copper present ; the usual limits are 
4 to 10 grams. This statement does not contradict the 
preceding table, as the object here is not so much to com- 
pletely remove the copper as it is to ensure a good cupel- 
lation. 

* Rom, Hetsllurgj of Gold, p. 402. 
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(2) The cupels are placed in the muffle, begmning at the 
back, and heated as usual. The packets coutainiug the 
gold and silver are introduced by tongs and cupelled. 
The temperature of the muffle should be 1050° to 1100° C. 
(bright orange-red). The cupels are left in for 15 to 20 
minutes after the buttons have become dull to get rid of 
all the lead, then removed from the furnace, and when 
cold the beads are cleaned with a stiff brush, 

(3) Buttons are flattened by striking with a hammer, 
first in the centre, then a blow on either side to elongate. 
They are then annealed in the muffle by heating to red- 
ness in an iron tray or clay annealing- cup. When cold, 
they are passed through rolls so adjusted that one passage 
reduces them to a ribbon the thickness of a visiting-card 
(called a fillet). They are annealed again, and rolled into 
cornets between the thumb and finger or around a rod so 
that the bottom (which may contain traces of bone-ash or 
litharge) shall be on the outside. 

The edges of the fillets should be smooth, 

(4) Parting is done in a conical glass flask (see Fig. S3) 
or a platinum boiler (see Fig. 37). This consists of a 
number of small platinum cups arranged in a tray of the 
same metal which can be set inside of the platinum 
vessel (a). This is covered and connected with an arrange- 
ment for condensing the acid fumes. Nitric acid 1,2 sp. 
gr, is used first and the treatment kept up for 15 minutes 
at a boiling heat ; this is followed by 1.3 sp. gr. nitric 
acid for the same time. The comets are then washed and 
annealed at a high temperature, just below their melting- 
point. 

The use of platinum boilers saves both time and acid 
when the operation is done on a large scale. 
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128 GOLD BnLLION. 

(5) The cometa are weighed on a most accurate balance. 
The check assays are weighed first and their mean excess 
or deficiency in weight applied to all the assays run with 
them. This correction is called ''surcharge." 

Remarks. — The check assays are made up from pure 
gold and run with the regular assays. The pure gold is 
prepared as follows : * Gold comets are dissolved in aqua 
regia, the excess ol acid is expelled, and alcohol and 
potassium chloride added to precipitate any traces of 
platinum. The chloride of gold is then dissolved in dis- 
tilled water in the proportion of J oz. of metal to the 
gallon, and the solution set aside for several days to 
allow the silver chloride to separate. The clear liquid is 
then removed by a siphon, crystals of oxalic acid are 
added to it, and the liquid warmed gently until it becomes 
colorless ; this requires 3 to 4 days for 10 gallons. The 
spongy gold so obtained is washed repeatedly with hydro- 
chloric acid, distilled water, ammonia, and distilled water, 
in the order given, then melted in a clay crucible with pot- 
assium bisulphate and borax, and finally poured into a 
stone mould. The United States Mint uses for check assay 
of gold coins an alloy of gold 900, copper 75, and silver 25 
parts. In the New York Assay Office the ratio of gold to 
silver used is 1 to 3. Nitric acid 32° B. = 1.26 sp. gr. is 
used for both boilings. 

Surcharge. — The gold comet does not contain all of the 
gold present in the original alloy and nothing else. Gold 
is lost by volatilization, by absorption in the cupel, and by 
solution in the acid. On the other hand,the gold always 
contains some silver and occluded gases. The algebraic 
gam of these losses and gains is called the surcharge. 
• Roae, Metallurgy, p. 10. 
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The losses of gold are found to be 0.4 to 0.8 of a part 
in 1000, of which &i% ia absorbed by the cupel, 8% dissolved 
by the acid, and the rest (lOji) volatilized.* The gain due 
to silver and occluded gases is 0.8 to 0.9 of a part in 1000. 
By using a balance sensitive to y^ of a milligram, taking 
every precaution, and the average of three concordant 
results, the fineness of gold bullion can be determined to 
within ±0.02 parts in 1000. 

Dor6 bullion is an aUoy of gold and silver. (For the 
determination of silver see Silver Bullion.) 

Impure alloys of gold with arsenic, antimony, iron, 
nickel, zinc, etc., require scorification. 

Aluminum alloys must be treated by wet methods. 

For platinum-gold alloys see Platinum (page 130). 

Special Allots of Gold. 

1. Auriferous ?Vre.— Oxidize in muffle. Scorify with 
lead, 16 pts., borax glass, 2J to 3 pts., and caj)el button. 
A mixture of sodium carbonate and nitrate is sometimes 
added in scorifying to form sodium stannate. 

2. Auriferous Mercury. — Distill if possible, and then 
scorify the residue at a low heat with about 10 pts. of 
pure lead. It is best to place the scorifier with charge in 
the muffle when the latter is cold, and let it heat up with 
the furnace. 

3. PaUadiwn-gold.— AUoy with 4 times its weight of 
silver, and part with nitric acid. The palladium dissolves 
with the silver. 

4. Shodima-gold. — Alloy with 4 parts of silver ; part 
with nitric acid, and fuse residue with bisulphate of pot- 
ash; treat with distilled water, and dry and weigh the 

• Rose, MalAllurgy of Qold, pp. 417-430. 
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gold residue from the fusion. li this is not pure, the 
fusion should be repeated. 

6. Iridiv/m-gold. — Heat with very dilute aqua regia 
(1 ; 6) until the gold has dissolved ; wash and weigh the 
iridium, which remains as a black powder. See first 
method under Platinom. 

Touchstone Assay. 

Alloys of gold can be exanuned for their approximate 
fineness by means of the touchstone and nitric acid. The 
touchstone is a piece of black smooth stone (basalt or 
slate), on which the alloy to be tested can be rubbed- 
The streak left is then tested with nitric acid in compari- 
son with the streak left by an alloy of known fineness. 
Test-acid is sometimes employed instead of nitric acid ; 
this is a mixture of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.34) 98 pts., mu- 
riatic acid (sp. gr. 1.17) 2 pts., and distilled water 25 pts. 

The standard alloys are called touch-needles, and con- 
sist of pure gold, alloyed in various proportions with 
copper, silver, or both metals. They are much employed 
by jewelers, and cau be purchased ready for use. 

Where the amount of gold is small, the touchstone 
method is less accurate ; but for rich alloys and prelimi- 
nary work it may prove useful. A sharp eye and prac- 
tice are, however, required to arrive at anything like good 
results. 

PLATINUM. SyToboJ^-pt. 

Sources. — Native platinum, either alloyed or associated 
with iridium, palladium, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
iridosmium, gold, silver, copper, or iron. Platinilerous 
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sand. Sperrylite, (PtAsa) (66.6% platinum). Placer gold, 
some old jewelry, and other alloys often coutaiu plati- 
num. 

AssAT. — ^The following methods are given as the short- 
est accurate methods for the determination of platinum 
without the use of an oxyhydrogen blowpipe. When 
carefully conducted, they compare favorably with the long 
and tedious wet methods. 

The material to be assayed may be conveniently di- 
vided as follows : 

Ist. Low-grade platinum ores, often containing con- 
siderable quantities of iridosmium. 

2d. Russian ores, about 80;^ platinum. These ores are 
treated with mercury before they are sold. 

3d. Platinum alloys, containing silver, gold, etc. 

4th. Platinum-foil, crucibles, etc., often containing 
iridium, etc. 

In the first case the ore must receive a preliminary 
treatment to concentrate the platinum ; this can be done 
by panning down, where the platinum is in grains, or by 
fusion of 2 or 4 assay tons with litharge, etc., as in the 
crucible assay of a low-grade gold ore, which collects the 
platinum in a lead button. 

The chief difficulty in the assay of Russian ores is to 
secure an accurate sample. To obtain this melt a large 
quantity of the ore, 30 to 60 grams, with six times its weight 
of test-lead until the platinum has alloyed with the lead, — 
this may be done in a scorifler, — then pour, detach the slag 
carefully, as the resulting button is brittle, and weigh the 
lead-platinum alloy. Pulverize in a mortar and weigh out 
portions for assay. When the assay is finished, the plati- 
num in the lead must be recovered. 
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First Method,* for Platinum, Gold, IHdiwm, and 
Iridosmium.—'Ta.'k.e of the lead button or platinum alloy 
such a quantity as shall contain about 100 milligrams of 
platinum, and scorify at a high heat with 40 grams of test- 
lead until the slag covers over, pour into a mould, and 
when cold hammer to detach the slag. The button should 
weigh about 10 grams, and will be malleable if it contains 
less than 5j( of platinum. 

Place the button in a large beaker with 200 c.c. of nitric 
acid 1.08 sp. gr. and heat until all action ceases ; then filter 
through a small ashless paper, and wash the residue of 
lead, gold, platinum, iridium, etc., with water once or 
twice, .transfer the paper to a porcelain capsule, dry, and 
then ignite in the muffle with the door open for ten min- 
utes to oxidize the lead remaining with the gold, etc. 
After cooling heat to boiling with 1.08 sp. gr. nitric acid 
for several minutes, decant, wash thoroughly in the cap- 
sule, dry, anneal, and weigh the gold, platinum, iridium, 
and iridosmium. 

Replace in the capsule, and warm with dilute aqua regia 
(1 : 6) for a few minutes, which readily dissolves the gold and 
platinum in the finely divided state in which they are left. 
Decant into a small beaker, ignite, and weigh the residue. 

To separate iridium from iridosmium boil the residue 
with strong aqua regia, decant, and wash ; the final residue 
is iridosmium. 

Evaporate the filtrate containing gold and platinum 
just to dryness to remove chlorine and nitric acid, but do 
not bake as chloride of gold will be reduced, dissolve in 
water and a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and precipi- 

• B. H. Miller, School of Mines Quarterly, Vol. XVU., pp. 86-88. 
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tate the gold by warming with crystals of oxalic acid for 
half an hour, filter, and weigh the gold,— or, better, cnpel 
with silver (three times the weight of gold) to remove filter- 
ash, — part with nitric acid as usual, and weigh gold after 
annealing. This treatment wonld also remove any trace of 
platinum. The platinum is estimated by difEerence, or may 
be precipitated as (NH4)aPtClfl after destroying the excess 
of oxalic acid. 

If an ore contain Pt, iridosmium, Os, Ir, Pd, Rn, Rh, 
Ag, Au, Cu, Fe, and SiOj, the scoritication with lead re- 
moves ij'on and silica as well as most of the copper, and 
volatilizes some osmium. The first treatment with 1.08 
nitric acid dissolves most of the lead, all of the silver, cop- 
per if present, palladium, and some rhodium, leaving Pb, 
Pt, Ir (Ru, Rh, Os ?), Au, and iridosmium. The second 
treatment with nitric acid after ignition takes out the rest 
of the lead. Dilute aqua regia dissolves gold and plati- 
num, leaving iridosmium, iridium, and some of the 
trifling amounts of Ru, Rh, and Os present. 

Second Method, for the DeterTninaiion of Base Metal, 
Silver, Oold, Platinum, and Iridosmium. — This method 
takes advantage of the solubility of platinum in nitric acid 
when alloyed with at least 12 parts of silver. 

The button or platinum alloy, containing from 100 to 200 
milligrams of platinum, is cupelled with sufficient silver to 
prevent freezing, — this should be 5 to 6 times the platinum 
present,— the heat should be very high at the end, and the 
button should be allowed to remain in the muffle for 
several minutes after brightening to remove lead as com- 
pletely as possible, even if some silver is lost. After 
allowing for the silver added, the loss in weight is base 
metal. The button is hammered as usual, rolled out, and 
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the silver dissolved by boiling for several minutes with 
concentrated sulphuric acid; the residue is washed, 
annealed, and weighed ; the loss minus the silver added 
gives the silver, the residue is gold, platinum, iridosmium, 
etc. To the residue twelve times its weight of silver i* 
added and the mixture cupelled with lead ; the resulting 
button is hammered, rolled out, and parted with nitric 
acid 1.16, then with 1.26 sp. gr. 

One such treatment will not remove all the platinum, 
so that the operation must be repeated or the boiling with 
acid prolonged until the residue no longer diminishes in 
weight Unless this precaution be observed the gold will 
be too high. The residue of gold, iridosmium, etc., is 
weighed and the loss from the previous residue determined 
as platinum. It is then treated with dilute aqua regia to 
dissolve the gold, and the final residue of iridosmium 
is obtained. 

In this method no account is taken of the other metals 
always associated with platinum. Palladium dissolves 
with the silver ; iridium is left with the iridosmium if the 
aqua regia used is dilute (1 to 5) and only heated gently ; 
if strong aqua regia is used, the iridium will dissolve with 
the gold. 

REMiRKS. — Some very pure platinum-foil assayed by 
the first method gave 99.70 per cent of platinum. 

The following results were obtained on an alloy con- 
taining lead, silver, gold, platinum, iridium, and iridos- 
mium :* 

Wet Method.— Pt, as (NH,),PtCl,, 10.63 and 10.80^; 
An, by oxalic acid, 3.42 and 3.424^. 

• E. H. Miller, 8. of M. QuarWrly. Vol. XVII,, pp. 2B-88. 
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First Method; Ft, 10.44 and 10.43!^; Au, 3.4C6 and 
3.46^ ; Ir, OM ; IrOa, 0.55;^. 

Second Method (residue not retreated) : 

Flutinum. Gold. 
Batio of silver to residue, 13 to 1 . . 10.02i< 4.88j< 
" " " " " 19tol.. 10.29" 4.70" 
Iridosmium 0.22" 

These results are inserted to show the necessity for the 
modifications described under the second method. 

Platinum if present in an ore to the extent of a small 
percentage of the gold and silver will not be noticed unless 
specially tested for, as it dissolves in the nitric acid with 
the silver. If present in greater quantity the button will 
freeze in cupeUation before all the lead has been oxidized, 
and the bead will have a white, frosted appearance, 
sometimes resembling a cauliflower. 

The addition of cadmium to an aUoy containing plati- 
num and silver renders the platinum insoluble in nitric 
acid. This fact is made use of for the determination of 
silver in gold bullion containing platinum.* 

CARBON. Symbol— G. 

(COAL.) 
Sources. — Carbon occurs in a vast number of com- 
pounds, combined with hydrogen, oxygen, and often 
nitrogen, but we only give such as are of interest to the 

PerceDtage of 
Carbon. 

Diamond, crystallized 100 ^ 

Graphite, nearly pure 95 to 100 " 

Anthracite, volatile matter less than 7^ 90 to 95 " 

* Bose, Metallurgy of Gold, pp. 422 uid 4S6. 
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Semi-anthracite, volatile matter less than 10 ^. Yariable 
Semi-bituminous, *' " " " 18 " " 

Bituminous, " " more " 18 " " 

Lignite or brown coal " 

Charcoal " 

Assay, — Methods for the assay of coal are all that can 
be given here. 

The assay of a specimen of coal varies with the purpose 
for which the coal is to be employed. The most general 
teats are calorific power, specific gravity, moisture, volatile 
combustible (gas), fixed carbon, ash, sulphur, and in some 
cases phosphorus. 

The calorific power of a fuel may be determined by 
three methods : 

Ist. By combustion in a calorimeter in which a known 
weight of water is heated by the combustion of the fuel. 

2d. By calculation from the results of an elementary 
analysis in which C, H, N, and S, are determined. 

3d. By calculation from the amount of lead reduced by 
one gram of the coal (Berthier's method). 

The third method is the most rapid, and, though not 
exact for coals containing much volatile matter, is largely 
used. 

Weigh out three portions of 1 gram each of the finely 
and freshly pulverized coal, and mix each with 75 grams 
of litharge, which should be free from red lead, place 
in a sand crucible and cover with 26 grams more litharge, 
fuse either in the crucible furnace or the muffle at a good 
bright heat for 20 to 30 minutes, either break or pour the 
crucibles, hammer and weigh the buttons as usual; aver- 
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age the weights of the three buttons, and multiply hy 

340 for an anthracite and by 268.3 for a bituminouB 

coal. * 

The factor for pure carbon is obtained as follows: 1 

gram of carbon when burned completely gives 8080 heat 

units, lesser calories, that is, it will raise 8080 gi-ams of 

water from 0° to l^C, and 1 gram of carbon reduces 34.5 

grams of lead (2PbO + C = 2Pb + 00^; 12C = 414Pb), so 

8080 
that the weight of lead reduced multiplied by -sj-^ or 234.2 

= the calorific power. 

The factor for hydrogen, however, ia — „„ » or 333, so 
106.5 

the more volatile matter the coal contains the higher must 

be the factor used. 

To determine moisture, weigh out 1 to 2 grams of the 
coal in a platinum or porcelain crucible, and heat for one 
hour in an air-bath at a temperature of 106° to 110°C., 
cool in a desiccator and weigh; loss in weight is moisture. 

Volaiile Combustible Matter. — The volatile combustible 
is found as follows : Weigh out a fresh portion of 1 to 2 grams 
and heat in a platinum crucible for 3i minutes over a Bun- 
sen burner ; then immediately transfer to a blast-lamp and 
continue heating for 3J- minutes more. The cover should 
remain on the crucible throughout. Cool and weigh; the 
loss is moisture, volatile combustible, and one half the sul- 
phur present as pyrites. 

Fixed Carbon and Ash. — After driving out the volatile 

combustible, etc., remove the cover from the cmcible, turn 

it on its side, and bum out the carbon over a Bunsen 

burner, until nothing but a red or gray ash remains ; cool 

• Noyes. J. Am. Ohem. 8oc., Vol. XVII.. p. 848. 
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and weigh; the loss in weight is fixed carbon and one 
half sulphur as pyrites, the residue is the ash. 

SulphuT. — The determination of sulphur is most con- 
veniently made as follows : Mix 1 to 2 grams of the coal 
with 1 gram of oxide of magnesium in which the sulphur 
has been accurately determined, and 4 gram of anhydrous- 
carbonate of soda ; place in a large platinum crucible, turn 
on its side, and heat at a low red heat, without the cover, 
for about one hour, stirring from time to time with a stout 
platinum wire, until the carbon has been completely oxi- 
dized. The charge should always be in a porous condition, 
not fused, so that the air can penetrate and oxidize the 
carbon and sulphur, which latter then combines with the 
bases present. When the carbon has been burned out, 
allow the crucible to cool, and mix with the white residue 
1 gram of finely ground ammonium nitrate to complete the 
oxidation of the sulphur. Heat gently tiU the ammonia 
salts are driven out ; transfer the contents of the crucible 
to a beaker ; add about 150 c.c. of distilled water, and boil 
for fifteen minutes to dissolve the soluble sulphates. Filter, 
wash with hot water, and acidify the filtrate with hydro- 
chloric acid. Heat to boiling, and while boiling add gradu- 
ally 10 c.c. of a 10)* solution of barium chloride, boil for 
five minutes, allow to settle, filter, and wash the precipi- 
tate of barium sulphate, first with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, then with hot water, until free from chlorides. Bum 
the precipitate in a weighed platinum crucible after moist- 
ening with a few drops of concentrated nitric acid ; when 
white, allow to cool, and add a few drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid to reconvert to sulphate any barium sulphide 
reduced by the carbon of the filter. Ignite and weigh. 
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From the weight of the precipitate calculate the percentage 
of sulphur in the coal. 

Remarks. — Analysis of two samples of different bitumi- 
nons coals gave the following results in one hundred parts: 

Moisture 3.310 0.965 

Volatile combustible matter +i sulphur... 27.300 30.111 

Fixed carbon + J sulphur 61.965 61.033 

Ash, including phosphorus 7.435 7.829 

Sulphur 3.863 1,347 

27.300 - ^^, and 30.111 - ^^, give the correct 
amounts of volatile matter. 

61.965 -^:|^, and 61.033 -i^, give the correct 

amounts of fixed carbon. 

The sulphur may, however, be present either wholly 
or in part as sulphate, in which case it will be found in 
the ash, and not with Hie volatile matter or fixed carbon. 

It is often desirable to know the amount of coke a coal 
will give ; this is the sum of the fixed carbon and ash, or 
it may be determined as follows : 

Weigh out enough of the coal broken up in small 
pieces to fill a No. 6 Hessian crucible j full ; lute on the 
cover, leaving a hole for the escape of the gas ; place in a 
crucible fire, and heat till no more gas escapes. Cool, 
weigh the coke, and examine its quality, density, etc. 

For the determination of phosphorus in the ash see iron 
ore {page 186). 
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SILVER BULLION. 

This assay can be beat described under three heads: 
a. Preparation of solntlons. 6. Preliminary assay, c. Assay 
proper. 

{a) Preparation of Soltjtions. — Three solutions are 
required, caUed normal salt, decime salt, and decime silver. 

The normal salt is a solution of salt 100 cc. of which 
mil precipitate exactly 1 gm. of pure silver. 

The decime salt is a solution one tenth the strength of 
the normal. One cc. will precipitate one milligram of 
silver. It is made by diluting one part of the normal 
solution with nine parts of pure water. 

The decime silver is a solution of one gram of pare silver 
in nitric acid diluted to a litre. One cc. of this solution 
will contain one milligram of pure silver. One cc. decime 
silver is, therefore, equivalent to one cc. decime salt. 

' ' Normal ' ' as used here has a special meaning ; a nor- 
mal solution usually means one containing as many grams 
to the litre as there are units in the molecular weight of 
the substance dissolved. 

A large quantity of the normal salt solution is prepared 
and preserved in a common glass carboy, which has affixed 
to it a paper scale carefully graduated, indicating at any 
time the amount of solution left. It is made by dilating 
3.07 parts of a saturated solution of salt with 97.93 parts 
of pure water, or until each 100 cc of the resulting solu- 
tion contains just 0.64207 of a gram of salt, which is the 
amount necessary to precipitate 1 gm. of pure silver. The 
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amount of saturated Bolution required fof 100 c.c. of the 
normal depends upon the temperature, so it is preferable 
to weigh out a multiple of 0,54207 grams of salt ; dissolve 
it in water and then dilute to the proper volume. The nor- 
mal solution must be weU nuxed, and the tubes and pipette 
washed out by allowing some to run through them. The 
solution must then be accurately standardized. For this 
purpose three or four solutions of silver in nitric acid are 
prepared, called check assays, each containing 1 gm. pure 
silver. The solutions are made with strong acid in glass- 
stoppered bottles of 8 ozs. or 260 c.c, capacity. Prepare 
also a temporary decime salt solution by diluting 25 c.c. 
of the approximate normal with 225 c.c. of water. 

Three cases may arise : (1) the solution is too weak, (2> 
the solution is exactly right, (3) the solution is too strong. 

(1) Fill the pipette with the normal salt solution and 
allow it to run into an empty beaker to rinse out the 
pipette ; then run 100 c.c. into the bottle containing 1 
gram of silver, shake vigorously, and allow the precipitate 
of silver chloride to settle in a dark place ; the solution 
should be bright and clear ; if it appears milky, shake 
again. Now add 1 c.c. of decime salt ; if the normal solu- 
tion is too weak, the addition of salt will produce a pre- 
cipitate, as the silver is in excess. Continue adding decime 
salt as long as a precipitate is produced ; then check back 
by adding decime silver, first 1 c.c, then J c.c. at a time. 

A convenient way of recording the amount added is as 

follows : — j — ; each + sign = 1 cc. decime salt, each 

— H- 



- sign = 1 cc. decime silver. This means that 5 cc. of 
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decime salt was added, but the last gave no precipitate, 
hence was not counted. The silver solution added only 
confirms the result that 100.4 c.c. wag the correct amount, 
for the first silver added of course precipitated the last 
salt, which was in excess, the second gave no precipitate, 
hence the test is complete, and the strength of the solution 
is such that 100.4 c.c. = 1 gm. Ag. 

(2) If the strength of the solution is right, the first salt 
will give no precipitate, neither will the second silver. 

- -; 100 c.c. =1 gm. Ag, or the solution is exactly 

normal. 

(3) If the solution is too strong, the addition of salt 
will give no precipitate ; then silver is added untU it fails 

to give a precipitate. — j — means that it requires 1.002 

^ + 
grams of silver to precipitate the salt in 100 c.c. of the 
solution, or 90.8 + c.c. = 1 gm. Ag. For every 99.8 c.c. of 
solution 0.2 c.c. of water must be added to make it normal. 
In the first case to make the solution normal we must add 
salt equivalent to j^ of 0.64207 grams for every 100.4 c.c. 
of solution. 

Suppose we have six litres of solution left, the excess of 
water {x) can be calculated as follows : 100.4 : 0.4 :: 6000 : 
X ; then 100 c.c. : x c.c. :: 0.54207 : y {y =i grams of salt 
to add). 

(&) Preliminary Assay.— This has been described in 
Part II. It is necessary to make a preliminary assay in 
order to determine the weight of the alloy that will precipi- 
tate almost exactly the chlorine in the 100 c.c. of salt. 
Unless this is done, the assay becomes tedious and in- 
accurate, and does not conform with the practice of the 
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mints and assay offices. If the alloy contains bat little cop- 
per, the preliminary assay may be made with sufficient ac- 
curacy by Volhard's method* of titrating with a standard 
solution of ammonium sulphocyanide, using ferric chloride 
as an indicator. 

(c) Assay Proper.— Take such weight of the alloy as 
contains one gram of silver ; if the corrected approximate 
fineness is 010, 910 : 1000 : : 1 : x{x= 1.099, which is the 
weight to be taken). This is weighed out carefully, dis- 
solved by 10 c.c. of nitric acid 1.26 sp. gr., in an 8-oz. bottle 
provided with a good ground-glass stopper, by heating 
gently on a sand-bath. Blow out the fumes and allow to 
cool, then run in 100 c.c. of normal salt and proceed as in 
standardizing. 

Suppose the result is as follows; __ r - hence 100.3 c.c. 

~ + 

+ 

+ 
salt solution were used. If the solution is exactly normal, 
we have 1.099 : 100.3 : : 1000 : a: {x ~ fineness). If the 
solution is not normal, another correction must be made 
before using this proportion. (See examples in Part V.) 

Apparatus Employed. — Fig. 38. — The carboy should 
hold about 60 litres or 15 to 16 gallons, and have a paper 
scale affixed to it, graduated by adding successively a 
known number of litres of water until the carboy is 
tilled, and marking after each addition the height of the 
liquid. B and Y are parts of a valve. B is the cover 
of glass through which the tubes pass, fitted by a cork. 
y is a neck of sheet iron four inches deep. The valve is 
* See DetenniDBttoD of Argeoic. 
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closed with mercury to about one-third ol ita height. An 
enlarged section of the valve is shown at Y. The tube T 
and the siphon S rea«h nearly to the bottom of the 
carboy. The former admits air, and as none can pass 
out evaporation is prevented. The siphon is jointed with 
mhhftr at a, and has a stop cock 
It is furnished at the lower 
ith a piece of rubber tnbing 
imecting with the lower part 
e pipette P, which is sup- 
1 by brackets c c affixed to 
rail of the room or an up- 
standard. The upper ex- 
ty of the pipette P passes 
gh a vessel d, designed to 
the liquid running over. The 
id of using the apparatus is 
to attach the tube to the pi- 
pette, open the pinch-cock e, 
and allow the normal solu- 
tion to flow upwards into the 
pipette until the latter over- 
flows. Stop the flow, close 
with the finger, remove the 
rubber tube, and wipe off 
any of the solution adhering 
to the outside of the pipette, 
now ready on removing the 
[eliver 100 c.c. of the normal 
Fig. 39 shows a very conven- 
Fia. 88. lent apparatus for holding the glass bot- 

tle which receives the liquid from the pipette and for catch- 
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ing the drippings. C is a cylinder of tin plate to receive 
the assay-bottle. £ is a sponge enveloped in linen, forced 
into a tube of tin, terminated above by a cup and open 
below, so that the liquid may run into the vessel B, on 
which the tube is soldered. The whole apparatus is 
affixed to a sheet of tin plate, movable in two slots R R. 
The extent of movement is determined by two stops 1 1, so 
placed that when the base of the apparatus abuts against 
one of them the pipette will be in contact with the 




sponge. When it strikes the other, it will be directly 
over the centre of the neck of the bottle. 

Remarks. — The precipitated chloride of silver must be 
exposed to the light as little as possible. This may be 
prevented by windows of yellow glass, which excludes 
chemical rays. If the bullion treated contains mercury, 
sunlight will not blacken the combined chlorides; the mer- 
cury may be held in solution by adding 10 gms. of sodium 
acetate and a little free acetic acid. Test for the pres- 
ence of mercury by standing the bottle in the light. The 
temperature of the normal solution should remain the 
same as that at which it was standardized ; the most con- 
venient temperature is 68" F. The solution should be 
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made and kept in a separate room, the temperature of 
which can be regulated. 

Despite all precautions the normal solution will become 
stronger in time by the evaporation of water. This will 
demand correction, and in practice it is customary to take 
a certain weight of pure silver and subject it to the same 
operation as in the regular assay. The latter is corrected 
according to the indications of the proof assay. 1.004 
grams of silver ia a convenient weight to take. 

The presence of sulphide of silver or antimony, lead, 
and tin sometimes interferes in making the silver bullion 
assay. The first two may be removed by boiling with 
stronger acid. For the latter a little nitre and sulphuric 
acid will make a clear solution. 

LEAD. Symbol— Ph. 

SoDKCES.— See page 63. 

Assay. (1) Orammetrio Method (in which the lead is 
weighed as sulphate, PbSO,). — Dissolve 1 gram of finely 
pulverized ore or J gram of an alloy in 16 c.c. of strong 
nitric acid in a covered casserole by the aid of heat ; when 
the solution is complete and the sulphur oxidized, add 10 
c.c. of sulphuric acid, 1.41 sp. gr., and evaporate to fumes 
of sulphuric anhydride, SO,. If the solution bumps near 
the end, keep the contents of the casserole revolving while 
holding in the hand over a flame. Allow to cool, and add 
carefully, 100 c.c. of water; break up the residue, and heat 
to boiling for a few minutes to dissolve any basic ferric sul- 
phate that may be formed by the evaporation. Allow to 
cool, and then decant through a small filter, leaving as 
much as possible of the residue of PbSO,, CaSOj, SiOa, etc., 
in the casserole. Wash this residue thoroughly with 1 ■* 
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salphnric acid, then with alcohol ; pour the washings 
through the filter eacn time. 

Dissolve the lead sulphate (PbSO,) from the residue in 
the casserole in a strong hot solution of ammonium acetate 
slightly acid with acetic acid; poor this solution through 
the filter into a clean beaker; repeat this till all the lead 
sulphate is dissolved, then wash the contents of the casser- 
ole onto the filter with hot water. Acidify the filtrate 
with sulphuric, acid and filter the PbSO, on a small 
paper, washing as before with dilute sulphuric acid and 
with alcohol. Dry the filter and lead sulphate, sepa- 
rate the precipitate from the paper, and bum the paper 
with a few drops of strong nitric acid in a weighed 
porcelain crucible. If any lead has been reduced by the 
carbon of the paper, dissolve this in nitric acid, add sul- 
phuric acid (a few drops), and evaporate to dryness. Now 
add the remainder of the precipitate, ignite, and when cold, 
weigh; the increased weight of the crucible and cover 
minus the weight of the filter-ash is PbSO,, from which 
the percentage of lead is calculated. 

When filter-paper is used which has been treated 
with hydrofluoric acid, the ash is so small that it may be 
neglected. The ignition of the lead sulphate may be done 
in a platinum crucible without injury to the crucible if 
care is taken to prevent the reduction of any lead. 

(2) Volumetric Method, Alexander's* — This method 
is based on the fact that ammonium molybdate when 
added to a hot solution of lead acetate will give a precipi- 
tate of molybdate of lead (PbMoOj) which is insoluble 
in acetic acid. Any excess of ammonium molybdate 

• Engineering and Mining Journal, April 1893, p. 2B8. 
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will give a yellow color with a freshly prepared solution of 
taonin. 

Solutions Required. — A standard solution of ammonium 
molybdate containing about 9 grams per litre. If the solu- 
tion is not clear, add a few drops of ammonia. 

Indicator. — A freshly prepared solution of 1 part tannin 
in 300 parts of water. 

Standardizing. — Weigh out 300 milligrams of pure dry 
sulphate of lead, dissolve it in hot ammonium acetate, 
acidify with acetic acid, and dilute with water to 250 c.c. 
heat to boiling, and run in ammonium molybdate solution 
from a graduated burette till the lead is all precipitated as 
white PbMoOj. This is ascertained by placing drops of the 
indicator on a white surface, such as a porcelain plate, and 
to them adding a drop of the solution tested after each ad- 
dition of ammonium molybdate: as long as the lead is in 
excess no colorationis produced; when the end is reached, 
a very slight excess of ammonium molybdate gives a yellow 
color with the tannin. 

In titrating it is essential to stir the solution very thor- 
oughly, and when near the end to wait a few seconds be- 
fore trying the drop test. 

Assay.— The ore is treated as described under the 
gravimetric method until the lead is precipitated as sul- 
phate; this is washed twice with hot dilute sulphuric acid, 
then once with water, and dissolved as before in hot ammo- 
nium acetate; this solution is acidified with acetic acid di- 
luted to 350 c.c. with hot water, and heated to boiling. The 
solution is now ready for titration, which is done as in 
standardizing. The number of c.c. used times the strength 
of the solution in terms of lead divided by the weight 
taken and multiplied by 100 gives the per cent of lead. 
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If the titratioii is delayed and the solntion becomes cold, 
it shoald be heated again almost to boiUng before the end 
is reached. 

Remarks. — Three lead ores gave the following results 
by the methods described : 

Gnylmetric Tolnmetric 

Galena ....76.10 74.98 

Galena and pyrites 33.74 33.80 

Cerussite 38.48 38.20 

For results by fire assay on these ores see page 66. 



ZINC. Symbol—Im. 

Sources. — The principal ores of zinc are : 

Blende (sphalerite), sulphide (ZnS) when pure = 67.7 ii zinc 
Smithsonite, carbonate (ZnCOa)... " " =52.0 " " 
Calamine, silicate {Zn,Si04 + HjO) " " =53.8 " " 

Willemite, silicate (ZnSiOg) " " =58.3 ■' " 

Zincite, oxide (ZnO) " " =80.26" " 

The last two occur associated with Pranklinite. 

The first three are found alone or associated with the 
ores of other metals ; this being especially true of the 
sulphide, which often contains silver and is found with 
galena. 

Assay, (a) Oravimetric. — The detailed methods are 
long and tedious and do not come within the scope of this 
book ; the reader will find them described in Cairns' 
Quantitative Analysis, Crooke's Select Methods, Presenius' 
Quantitative Analysis, etc. Only a brief outline of the 
quantitative practice is given as follows : 
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Obtain the zinc, from about 1 gram of ore, In aolntion 
as chloride as is described under the Tolumetric method ; 
filter off the insoluble residue, and aaturat« the hydro- 
chloric acid solution with hydrogen sulphide (HjS) to 
precipitate any lead, copper, cadmium, arsenic, antimony, 
or bismuth, etc., which may be present; filter; in the 
filtrate oxidize the iron by adding a few crystals of potas- 
sium chlorate and boiling ; nearly neutralize with sodium 
carbonate until the solution becomes dark red in color, bnt 
remains clear ; then add sodium acetate until the color no 
longer darkens ; dilute to at least 500 cc. and boil for 
three minutes, filter, and wash with hot water. The pre- 
cipitate will contain iron, aluminum, phosphorus, etc.; the 
filtrate zinc, manganese if present, lime, magnesia, etc. 
To the filtrate add a few cc. of acetic acid, then bromine, 
and warm until the manganese is completely precipitated 
as hydrated MnOa ; filter and wash ; heat the filtrate to 
boiling, add 6 grams of ammonium chloride, and while hot 
saturate with hydrogen sulphide ; filter out the zinc sul- 
phide and wash with water containing hydrogen sul- 
phide ; dissolve in nitric acid, evaporate off the excess, 
dilute, and add a decided excess of microcosmic salt ; heat 
to boiling and add ammonia until faintly alkaline ; heat on 
water-bath until the precipitate becomes crystalline ; filter 
when cold, wash, dry, separate from paper, bum the paper 
with nitric acid in a weighed porcelain crucible, then add 
precipitate, and ignite very gently ; weigh zinc pyrophos- 
phate (ZnjPsO,), and calculate the percentage of zinc. (See 
table of factors. Part V.) 

(6) Volumetric. — The following methods will be found 
sufficiently accurate for commercial use : 

Principle. — Zinc is precipitated as ferrocyanide by a 
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standard solution of potassium ferrocyanide (K,FeCye) in 
a weak hydrochloric acid solution.* The end reaction is a 
brown color with uranium acetate (UOi(CiHsOs)g). Cad- 
mium, copper, iron, manganese, nickel, and cobalt inter- 
fere, and must therefore be removed before titration. 

SoliUions.—A. standard solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, made by dissolving 43.2 grains of the salt, 
K4PeCy»,3HsO, in cold water and diluting to one litre ; 
1 C.C. will be equivalent to about 10 mgs. of zinc. 

A saturated aqueous solution of uranium acetate. 

A saturated solution of chlorate of potash in strong 
nitric acid. 

A solution of ammonium chloride containing 10 grams 
to the litre. 

Standardizing. — As the end reaction in this method is 
not extremely delicate in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
it is necessary to make allowance for the amonnt of the 
standard solution in excess, necessary to turn the indicator; 
this amount Is then subtracted from the bixrette-reading in 
every case. To determine this decide upon the bulk and 
degree of acidity to be used, as the allowance is affected 
by both. For ores which do not contain lead, 200 c.c. con- 
taining 2 c.c. of HCl 1.2 sp. gr. will give good results. If 
lead is present, more HCl must be used to prevent the pre- 
cipitation of lead ferrocyanide. Place the amonnt of water 
and acid decided on in a beaker and warm to 80° C; run in 
ferrocyanide drop by drop until the indicator is aSected: 
this is determined by placing drops of uranium acetate on 
a white plate and bringing a drop of the solution in contact 
with them; the first decided brown shows the end. 

To standardize the ferrocyanide solution weigh out two 



* The compodiiOQ of Ihe precipit&ie Js probably ZDiE,FugCyii. 
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portions of about 0.2 of a gram each of pure zinc (of course 
note the exact weights), dissolve these in beakers in a 
little concentrated HCl with aid of heat, dilate slightly and 
neutralize with sodium carbonate, then add the amount 
of HCl decided on (2 c.c), dilute to the standard bulk 
(200 c.c), heat almost to boiling, and run in ferrocyanide 
until the indicator is affected. Subtract from the amount 
used what was found to be necessary to turn the indicator, 
then divide the weight of zinc by the result. Standards 
should agree to the fifth decimal place. 

(1) Method for Ores Containing Iron, Copper, Cad- 
mium, and Small Amounts of Manganese, such as Blende, 
Calamine, Smithsonite, etc. — Take exactly one gram of the 
finely pulverized ore and treat with 25 c.c. of the chlorate 
solution in a casserole. Warm gently at first and continue 
heating till all greenish fumes have disappeared, cover, and 
evaporate to dryness, but do not bake ; this treatment 
throws out the manganese aa MnOj. When cold add 7 
grams NH4CI, 15 c.c. strong ammonia, and 25 e.c. of hot 
water, boil for a few minutes, and break up any masses 
that adhere to the sides of the casserole, filter into a flask 
or beaker, and wash with NHjCl solution, to which a few 
drops of ammonia have been added. If a large precipitate 
of ferric hydrate, etc., is formed it will carry down zinc 
with it ; in this case transfer the precipitate, without the 
paper, back into the casserole, and treat as before with 
chlorate solution, NHiCl and NH4OH, filter, and combine 
the two filtrates. 

If this filtrate is blue, copper is probably present ; it is 
most conveniently removed by acidifying the solution with 
sulphuric acid, then shaking with aluminum foil until the 
copper is precipitated. If the ammoniacal solution shows 
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no blue color, of coarse thia treatment is omitted. If cad- 
miam is present, it must be removed by HjS in a hydro- 
chloric acid solution, which will remove copper at the same 
time. Nickel and cobalt are not likely to be found in a 
zinc ore ; if present, the zinc must be precipitated in a hot 
acetic acid solution as sulphide. (See gravimetric scheme, 
p. 153.) 

The solution ia now brought to the standard condition 
as to bulk and acidity. Methyl orange or some other 
indicator may be used here, though the color is liable to 
complicate the end reaction. The solution is heated and 
titrated as in standardizing. When the amount of zinc in 
the ore is not approximately known, it is best to titrate 
about half the solution, hrst running in 1 c.c. at a time, 
so as to get an idea of the amount of f errocyanide required; 
then put in the second half, run up almost to the required 
amount, and finish by adding ferrocyanide drop by drop. 

Some ores, such as Willemite, which is commonly found 
associated with Franklinite, will not yield all their zinc 
when treated as described. In some cases a treatment with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid or aqua regia previous to 
the chlorate treatment will yield fairly accurate results. 
It is necessary to remove the excess of hydrochloric acid 
by evaporation before adding the oxidizing mixture (HNOg 
and KClOg) to give complete precipitation of the manganese 
as MnOj. 

(2) Method for Franklinite or Ores Rich . in Man- 
ganese.— Fus^ 1 gram of the ore, ground to an impalpable 
powder, with 10 grams of mixed carbonates of potassium 
and sodium, and J gram of sodium nitrate for one hour, 
dissolve the fusion in hydrochloric acid, boil till the acid 
has become concentrated, add a few crystals of KClOg and 
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boil to Oxidize the iron completely and to expel the excess 
of acid ; dilute to about 100 c.c, cool, nearly neutralize with 
a saturated solution of sodium carbonate, then add barium 
carbonate suspended in water, and shake till the precipitate 
curdles, which marks the complete precipitation of the 
iron. This is best done in a flask. Filter immediately 
and wash with cold water. To the filtrate add 10 c.c. of 
sodium acetate, 5 c.c. of acetic acid, and a few c.c. of 
bromine, warm under a hood until all the manganese is 
precipitated as hydrated MnOj and the excess of bromine 
expelled ; filter out the MnOa wash with water, evaporate 
the filtrate to about 160 c.c, neutralize the acids (HBr and 
HCsHjOa) with carbonate of soda, add the regular excess 
of HCl, etc. ; and titrate as before. 

The barium carbonate for this method should be spe- 
cially prepared as follows : * Select a o. p. carbonate of 
barium which is free from ammonia salts, such as Merck's; 
suspend this in water, and heat for several hours vrith 2 to 
3 per cent, of barium chloride ; this converts any alkaline 
carbonates, which would precipitate zinc, to chlorides. 
The slight excess of barium chloride does not interfere. 
When this precaution is not taken, the iron precipitate 
may contain up to 1 per cent of zinc. 

Remarks.— Chloride of platinum acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid has been used as an indicator.+ This gives a 
bright emerald-green with a hot solution containing po- 
tassium ferrocyanide. The color takes a few seconds to 
develop, but is less affected by a variation of the excess 
of HCl than uranium acetate. It will not, however, work 
with a cold solution. 

• Stone. J. Am. Chem. Soc, Vol. XVII.. p. 478. 
fE. H. Miller, J. Am. Chem. Boc, Vol. XYIU. 
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No oxidizing agent must be present when the solu- 
tion is titrated. If present it can be destroyed by 
adding a few c.c. of sulpharoua acid and then boiling 
out the excess. 



BISMUTH. Siflnbol—Bl 

SooRCES. — See page 69. 

Assay. Determination of Bismuth in a Lead Alloy. 
— Dissolve 1 to 3 grams of the alloy in dilute nitric acid 
in a casserole, add 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
previously diluted with water, evaporate to fumes of 
SOs, cool, add water and heat to boiling, and filter out 
the insoluble PbSOi , An, etc. If silver is present, add a 
little salt solution before filtering. Warm the filtrate and 
saturate with sulphuretted hydrogen, filter and wash with 
HjS water. Place the precipitate in a beaker and digest 
hot with yellow ammonium sulphide to dissolve sulphides 
of arsenic, antimony, tin, etc.; filter, dissolve the residue of 
sulphides of bismuth, copper, etc., in nitric acid, make 
alkaline with ammonia and add a slight excess of am- 
monium carbonate solution, boil for IE minutes and allow 
to stand till the bismuth carbonate settles ; filter, wash, and 
weigh as Bi,Og. 

Determination of Bismuth in a Copper Matte or Alloy. 
— To the nitric acid solution of bismuth and copper add 
ammonia in excess and ammonium carbonate as already 
described. The precipitate may contain copper and must 
be redissolved in nitric acid and reprecipitated by ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. Precipitate the bismuth in a 
moderately dilute solution. 
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Sources. — Besides the ores given in Part II., page 82, 
dlags, mattes, pig copper, etc., are frequently to be as- 
sayed for copper. 

Assay. — Three methods are given : 

1. Electrolytic. 

2. Volumetric, "iodide" method. 

3. Volumetric, "cyanide" method. 

(1) Mectrolpiic— Weigh out such quantity of ore or 
matte as shall contain 100 to 150 miUigrams of copper. 
Treat in a small casserole covered by a watch-glass with a 
mixture of 20 c.c. concentrated nitric acid, 6 c.c. cone. HCl, 
6 C.C. cone. HaSOj , on a hot plate till the copper has com- 
pletely dissolved, then evaporate to copious fumes of SO3. 
Allow to cool, and when cold add 50 c.c. of water, heat to 
boiling, and boil for several minutes to dissolve all the 
copper sulphate. Filter out the silica, etc., wash free from 
copper with hot water, run the filtrate and washings into a 
No. 1 beaker, nearly neutralize the excess of sulphuric acid 
with ammonia, then add 2 to 3 c.c. of cone. HNOj. 

The copper is best deposited on a platinum electrode, 
cylindrical in shape, having an area of at least 10 square 
inches; the cathode, must be thoroughly cleaned with 
nitric acid, washed with alcohol, heated to redness, and 
when cold weighed. It is then connected with the negative 
pole of the battery or other source of current. The anode 
may be a similar smaller platinum electrode or a piece of 
stout platinum wire bent in a spiral; this is placed inside 
the cathode, but not in contact with it, and connected with 
the positive pole. The beaker containing the copper solu- 
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tion is placed on blocks under the electrodes so that they 
reach nearly to the bottom. 

The current must have a voltage of at least 1.24 to de- 
compose CuSOi- The amperes determine the rate of de- 
posit; from 0.1 to 0,25 ampere will give good results in 
most cases. If the copper is deposited too fast, it will not 
adhere firmly to the platinum. The most convenient source 
of current is a storage-battery, but either Edison-Laland 
or gravity cells will work very satisfactorily. 

It is usual to run a number of copper determinations at 
once. They are connected with the current in the after- 
noon and will be finished the next morning. When Edison- 
Laland cells are used, type S, put on one more cell than 
there are solutions to be electrolyzed. 

The copper should be deposited in a firm red adherent 
coating. The current must be continued till the solution 
gives no blue with ammonia. If nickel is present, test by 
H,S in an acid solution. When the copper has all been 
deposited, remove the blocks which support the beaker and 
immediately wash ofE the cathode with distilled water. 
The current must not be stopped while the cathode is in 
the solution, or the nitric acid would redissolve copper. 
Disconnect the cathode and rinse with alcohol, dry at 
a gentle heat so that the copper will not oxidize, allow 
to cool for five minutes, and weigh. The increase in 
weight is copper. 

Nitric acid is used to prevent the deposition of small 
quantities of arsenic and antimony. If the deposition of 
copper takes a very long time, or if the current is strong, 
the excess of nitric acid will be reduced by the current 
and must be replaced. The cathode should be removed as 
soon as possible after all the copper is down, as zinc if 
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present, as well as some other metals, will begin to deposit 
after the copper, 

A platinum dish or large crucible can be used as a 
cathode. In this case the solution must be removed by a 
siphon before interrupting the current. 

Interfering Metals. ^Traces of arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth do not interfere with the method as described. 
Arsenic or antimony in considerable quantity must be 
removed either by roasting or by wet methods. 

Bismuth must be separated by ammonium carbonate, as 
described under Bismuth. 

Lead and manganese go to the anode as peroxides 
(PbOj and MnOj). They do not interfere except when a dish 
is used. In this case they may drop to the bottom and 
become attached with the deposited copper. 

Nictel or cobalt will not deposit in a nitric acid solu- 
tion. 

Zinc may come down after the copper. This is more 
likely to happen if the current is strong. 

Silicates containing copper often require a fusion with 
alkaline carbonate previous to the treatment described. 

With ores containing much iron it is very difficult to 
get the last traces of copper deposited. When but little 
copper is left in the solution disconnect from the current 
and precipitate the iron with a large excess of ammonia, 
filter, acidify the filtrate with nitric acid, and continue the 
electrolysis. 

Piff Copper.— To obtain an average sample (see p. 51) 
weigh out 10 grama of fine borings, dissolve them in a flask 
with 50 c.c. of strong nitric acid, add a few drops of salt 
solution to precipitate silver, filter and wash with hot 
water. When cold weigh the filtrate and from it weigh 
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ont portiona for electrolysis. Examine the residae for 
copper, 

(2) Iodide Method. — Ttiis metliod is based on the fact 
that potassium iodide precipitates all the copper from an 
acetic acid solution as cuprous iodide (Cujlj), liberating at 
the same time iodine. The iodine is measured by sodinm 
thiosalphate "hypo," using starch-paste as an indicator. 

Jteactions, — 
3Cu(CjH,0i), + 4KI = Cn,I, + I, + 4KC,H,0j 

Copper Bceule Potauium iodide Cuprous Iodide Iodine Fotawlum oceUUe 

2Na,S,0, + I, = 2NaI + Na,S.O^ 

Bodlum Uiloaiilphate Iodine Bodjuia Iodide Sodium tetraUiIoaats 

Solutions. — Standard solutiou, containing about 19.6 
grams crystallized sodium thiosulphate (Na,SaOs.6HiO), 
per litre. 

Starch solution, made by mixing 1 gram of starch to a 
thin paste with cold water, and then pouring into 100 c.c. 
of boiling water and boiling for several minutes. This 
solution does not keep and must be made up every few 
days ; it must be used cold and in about the same quantity 
each time. 

A saturated solution of zinc acetate. 

Standardizing* — Weigh out two portions of fine cop- 
per-foil of about 200 milligrams each, dissolve in flasks or 
covered beakers in 10 c.c. of nitric acid 1.2 sp. gr., boil 
thoroughly till all red fumes are expelled, remove the 
flame, add 20 c.c. of zinc acetate solution, boil for a 
minute, allow to cool, and dilute with water to about 50 
c.c; add 5 grams of crystals of potassium iodide, stir till 
they have dissolved, aad run in "hypo" solution until the 

* Copper Asaaj b7 the Iodide Method, A. W. Low, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
Vol. rVIII..p.468. 
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brown color due to the liberated iodine has become weak ; 
add 1 to 2 C.C. of starch solatioD, and continue the titration 
until the blue color has entirely disappeared. When near 
the end ran in the "hypo" drop by drop, stirring thor- 
oughly between each addition. From the number of c.c. 
used calculate the standard of the hypo solution, which 
should be approximately 1 c.c. = 0.005 grams Cu. 

Assay. — Treat 1 to 3 grams of ore or 0.5 grams of matte 
with 20 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid, 6 c.c. concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and 6 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid 
in a small caaserole or flask, heat gently and evaporate to 
fumes of SOa ; allow to cool ; add 20 c.c. of water and heat 
to boiling till all the copper is in solution. Filter out the 
SiOa, PbSO,, etc., allowing the filtrate to nm into a small 
beaker. Wash the casserole and filter with hot water, 
keeping the volume of the filtrate and washings down to 
about SO c.c. if possible. Place in the beaker two pieces of 
sheet aluminum ^ inch thick and 1^ inches square, whose 
comers are bent up so that a large surface may be acted 
on ; add 5 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid ; cover the beaker 
and heat to boiling for about ten minutes or until all the 
copper is precipitated. Pour the solution and deposited 
copper into a clean beaker and allow to settle, then decant 
through a filter and wash with hot water ; pour the wash- 
ings through the filter, but leave as much as possible of 
the copper in the beaker. Place the beaker under the 
funnel. To the beaker containing the aluminum, to which 
some copper may adhere, add 6 c.c. HNOg 1.2 sp. gr., and 
warm till all the copper has dissolved. Pour this solution 
through the filter into the beaker underneath containing 
most of the precipitated copper. Heat the beaker till all 
the copper has dissolved, then add half a gram of potassium . 
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chlorate and boil for a few minutes to oxidize any arsenic 
precipitated with the copper. Now replace the beaker 
under the funnel and wash the filter and bealier contain- 
ing the aluminum into it with a little hot water. We now 
have all the copper in the beaker as nitrate ; to this add 
20 c.c, of zinc acetate solution and proceed as in stand- 
ardizing. 

(3) Cyanide Method. — This method is based on the 
decolorization of an ammoniacal solution of copper nitrate 
by potassium cyanide. 

The reactions are complicated, as different organic com- 
pounds are formed under varying conditions. For this 
reason it is essential to the accuracy of the method that 
the bulk of solution, the temperature, the excess of am- 
monia, the quantity of ammonium salts, and approxi- 
mately the amount of copper in solution shall be the same 
as in standardizing. 

Solution for Titration. — Made by dissolving 22 grams 
of pnre potassium cyanide in water and diluting to 1 litre. 

Standardizing. — Weigh out portions of pure copper 
of about 200 milligrams each, dissolve in 10 c.c, 1.9 sp. gr, 
nitric acid in a beaker capable of holding 300 c.c, boil out 
the fumes, dilute with cold water to about 80 cc, add 
caustic soda solution till a slight permanent precipitate 
forms, then add 6 c.c, of strong ammonia sp. gr. 0.9, Run 
in cyanide from a graduated burette till the blue color is 
very faint, then dilute the solution to 150 c.c, and con- 
tinue adding cyanide a few drops at a time until the blue 
color has disappeared. 

The bulk of the solution should be 150 cc. at the end 
in every case. To obtain this the operation is continued 
: until but a few drops more are required, then diluted to 
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the correct volume. The beakers should be marked at 
the point they hold 150 c.c. 

Assay. — Dissolve the matte, ore, or bullion as has 
already been described ; precipitate the copper by alumi- 
num, zinc, or aa sulphide by HjS ; dissolve in nitric acid, 
and proceed as in standardizing. 

This method will yield very accurate reeulta when the 
operator is familiar with the end reaction and keeps the 
conditions the same in each case. The titration can be 
done in the presence of iron, but is not as accurate ; if it 
is performed in this way, standardize with a solution con- 
taining the same amount of iron. Do not attempt to filter 
off the precipitated ferric hydrate, as it holds copper which 
cannot be washed out. A better plan is to titrate until 
near the end, then filter, bring the filtrate to the proper 
volume, and finish the titration with the clear solution. 

Remarks. — A copper matte assayed by the three 
methods described gave the following results : 

1st. 2d. Average. 

Electrolytic 53.89 53.93 53.91 

Iodide 53.97 53.99 53.98 

Cyanide . 64.14 54.08 54.11 

When copper ores, mattes, etc., are bought by smelters 
on the results of wet assays, it is customary to deduct 1,3^ 
for loss of copper in smelting, and call the result copper 
by American fire-assay. 
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Sources.— See page 75. 

Assay. 

Iron Ore*.— The determination of iron is made by- 
oxidizing the ferrous iron from a known weight of ore 
with a standard solution of either potassium permanganate 
or potassium dichromate. There are many modifications 
of these methods, but the two given are the most rapid 
and when properly used are extremely accurate. 

(1) Dichromate Titration (Penny's Method) : This 
method is based on the following reaction : 

eFeClj + KjCrjO, + 14HC1 

Ferrous Chloride FoUaBium Dlohromsta H; drocblorlc Add 

= 3Fe,Cl, + SKCl + Cr,Cl, + 7H,0 

Ferric Cbloride Potuslum Chloride Chromic Chloride Water 

Which takes place very rapidly at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The end reaction is the absence of blue with potas- 
sium ferricyanide. 

Solutions.— ^ /QO potassium dichromate, made by dis- 
solving 4.9 grams of the pure salt and diluting to one 
litre. This solution keeps very well, so that frequent 
standardizing is unnecessary. As an indicator, a freshly 
prepared very dilute solution of potassium ferricyanide. 
Stannous chloride solution, containing 1 lb. SnCl3,3H20, 
1 lb. cone. HCl in two litres. A saturated solution of 
mercuric chloride. 

Standardizing.— 1!hB solution of KaCraO, will be found 
to be very close to the theoretical strength, 1 c.c. = 0.0056 
gms. Fe, but it should be standardized against ii-on wire of 
known purity, as follows : Dissolve two portions of flower 
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wire, from which any rust or dirt has been removed by 
emery-paper, of about 100 milligrams each, in 20 c.c. of 
HCl, 1.1 sp. gr. in small beakers ; when solution is complete 
add stannous chloride drop by drop to the hot solution 
antil it becomes colorless. Avoid an excess. Dilute to 60 
C.C. and add at once 5 c.c. of mercuric chloride and stir. A 
white silky precipitate of HgsClj should be formed. If 
there is no precipitate, the iron cannot all have been re- 
duced. If the precipitate is gray or black, mercury has 
been reduced owing to the presence of too large an excess 
of SnClj. If a silky white precipitate is formed, transfer to 
a larger beaker, dilute to about 300 c.c, and proceed at 
once with the titration; if a silky precipitate ia not formed, 
start another portion. 

Place a number of drops of indicator on a white plate, 
run dichromate into the ferrous chloride solution until it 
becomes greenish, then test a drop by placing it in contact 
with one of the drops of ferricyanide on the plate. Con- 
tinue the addition of KjCrjOT until a drop of the solution 
gives no blue precipitate or color with the indicator, 
showing that all the iron has been oxidized to ferric 
chloride. 

Assay. — Weigh out 50 times the standard of the 
dichromate solution in terms of iron. If the solution is 
1 c.c.= 0.0056 Fe, weigh out 0.280 gram in a small beaker ; 
to this add 2 c.c. of stannous chloride and 20 c.c. of HCL 
1,1 sp.gr,, and heat till the residue is white, ,The solution 
should be yellow. If it is colorless, add a little KaCraOi 
or KaMujOa until it becomes yellow, then reduce by add- 
ing SnClj drop by drop and proceed as in standardizing. 
Each c,c. of KjCrjOT used = 2^ Fe without any calculation. 
Some ores, particularly magnetites, will not yield all their 
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iron by this treatment when they contain dark silicates 
sach as pyroxene, etc. If the iron as silicate as well as that 
present as oxide is to be detennined, fnse the ore with 
mixed carbonates of potassium and sodium and sodium 
nitrate (NaNOg), dissolve in HCl, filter and precipitate the 
iron as Fe2(0H)» with an excess of ammonia. Dissolve this 
precipitate in HCl and proceed as described. If an attempt 
is made to reduce the iron by SnCl2 and then add HgCl« in 
the presence of the alkaline salts from the fusion, a black 
precipitate of mercnxy is usually the result. 

(2) Permanganate Titration, Zimmermann-Reinhart 
Method. * — The oxidation of ferrous iron by potassium per- 
manganate is best done in a sulphuric acid solution ; but as 
sulphuric acid is a poor solvent for iron ores, this requires 
a precipitation of the iron as hydrate, then a solution by 
sulphuric acid, then reduction by amalgamated zinc, eta 
Hydrochloric acid is liable to be oxidized by the perman- 
ganate, giving chlorine which may escape from the solution 
without oxidizing the equivalent quantity of iron, or make 
the end indistinct. This is avoided by adding a titrating 
solution which overcomes the bad effects of hydrochloric 
acid when it is not present in large quantity. 

Solutions. — a. Stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, 
1 lb. of each to 2 litres. 

b. Hydrochloric acid 1.1 sp. gr., 1 part concentrated acid 
to 1 of water. 

c. Mercuric chloride, saturated solution. 

d. Titrating solution made by dissolving 160 grams of 
manganese sulphate in water and diluting to 1750 c.c, then 
adding 330 c.c. of phosphoric acid 1.7 sp. gr. and 320 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid 1.82 sp. gr. 

* Mixer and Dubois. J. Am. Chem. Boc., Vol. XVII., p. 405. 
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e. Permanganate solution N/50 containing 6.32 grams 
KjMnjOg per litre. 

SiaTidardizing.— Dissolve two portions of about 200 mgs. 
each of iron wire (weighed exactly) in 20 c.c. of aolntion 6 
in a small covered beaker. When all is dissolved expel 
hydrogen by boiling and then add drop by drop solution 
a until the iron is all reduced. Dilute to 100 cc, then add 
at once 10 c.c. of solution c. This should give a white 
silky precipitate of HgaClg with the excess of SnClj. 
Dilute to about 500 cc. with cold water, add 6 to 8 
c.c. of solution d and titrate. Bead from the top of the 
meniscus, looking from the level of the top of the solu- 
tion. After running in KjMnjOg until a drop gives to the 
solution a faint pink color, which remains for a minute 
after stirring, allow the solution to run down from the 
sides of the burette, then read the top of the meniscus as 
before. 

The iron wire is usually 99.7^ Fe ; 

grammes taken X 99-7 ^ j i 

^ — ,^ -,, „ 5 = Standard. 

No, of c.c. KjMuaOg used 

The duplicates should agree to the fifth decimal place. 

j-ssa?/.— G-rind a small quantity of the sample to an 
impalpable powder in an agate mortar, weigh out 60 times 
the standard of the KaMUsOg solution, place it in a small 
beaker with 3 c.c. of solution a and 15 c.c. of solution b. 
Cover with a watch-glass and heat till the residue is white. 
This does not often take more than ten minutes. When 
the iron is all dissolved and the solution still hot, solution 
a is added drop by drop and the operation continued aa 
in standardizing, except that the solution d should be added 
to the water used for diluting or after the solution has 
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been diluted. Each c.c. of potassimn peTmangauate 
(K,Mn,0,) used = 2* of iron (Fe), 

Meactiom.—Fe (yam) + 2HC1 = FeOl, + H,, 

Hydroclilarlc Aoid Farroiu Cbiorlda H;drogea 

2FeCls + 3HCi + O (irom air) = Fe,01, + Hft 

Ferrou* CMorida Ufdrocblonc Aoid OxygBii Ferric Chloiide Water 

FejCU + SaOl, = 2FeCl, + SnCl« , 

Ferric Chloride Staanaiia Chloride Ferroue Chloride BtanDic Chloride 

SnCIj (in excess) + SHgCla = SnCl, + HgjClj. 

Slannoiu Chloride Mercuric Chloride Chloride Ghkirlde 

If the excess of SnClj is large, this reaction may take 
place; 

SnCl, + SHgClj = Hg, + SnCIi- 

Staanoua Chloride Mercuric Chloride Mercury stannic Chloride 

In this event the analysis must be rejected. 

The reaction in titration is similar to the following : 

lOFeClj + 16HC1 + KjMnjO, 

Ferroua Chloride Hydrochloric Acid FouuBium Ft 



= 6Fe,Cl, + 2KC1 + 2MnCI, + SHjO. 

Ferric Chloride Potaeglum CbloridB Maugauous Chloride Water 

This reaction shows the proportions of KaMnjOa to Fe, 
but is not exactly what takes place, as hydrochloric acid 
(HCl), sulphuric acid (HjSOj), and phosphoric acid (HaPO(> 
are present. 

The action of solation d is as follows : Manganous sul- 
phate (MnSO,) prevents the escape of CI; phosphoric acid 
(H3PO1} gives a colorless solution during titration, as ferric 
phosphate is formed. 
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MANGANESE. SyniboJ^MjL 

SODROES.— 

Arailable Oxjgen. MangaoeBe. 

Brannite, MnjOs 10^ About TOjtf 

Pyrolusite, MnO, 18 63.2 

Manganite, MiiO(OH) 9 62.4 

Hausmannite, MiijO, 6.8 72.0 

Psilomelane, MnOa + HjO, etc Variable 

Also rhodochrosite (MnCOg), Franklinite, wad, a mix- 
tare of oxides, and alabandite (MnS). 

Spiegeleisen and ferromanganese contain from 17 to 80;^ 



Iron and steel commonly contain small amounts. 

Absay. — Volwmetric Method by K^MnjOg, Volhard^s. 
This method is based on the following reaction which, 
takes place in a hot dilute neutral solution containing the 
manganese as sulphate : 

3MnS0. + KiMujO* + 2HjO = 6MnOa + K^^^O^ + 2HjS04. 

HaniFaniius PoCualum Water tTaaf-uiese Potassium Bulphuiio 

Bulphate Pei-DUDganate Dioxide 8ulph&i« Acid 

Solution.— A. standard solution of KjMuaO, is all that 
is required for this method. The N/50 solution used for 
iron can be used for rich ores ; the solution for volumetric 
phosphorus containing 3 grams per litre, for material low 
in manganese. 

(1) Assay of a Manganese Ore. — Decompose 1 gram of 
finely gronnd ore with 10 c.c. cone. HCl and in some cases 
allttle nitric acid to oxidize the iron; heat till complete de- 
composition is effected, then add about 25 c.c. of water and 
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5 to 10 c.c. of coDC. HjSO, , and evaporate to fumes of SOg ; 
cool, dilute to 100 c.c, and heat to dissolve sulphates of 
iron, etc. If this treatment has not completely decom. 
posed the ore, as would be the case with Franklinite, filter 
off the residue and fuse with KNaCOj , dissolve in HCl, 
evaporate with HaSO. , and add to main portion. 

Nearly neutralize the sulphuric acid solution with a 
saturated solution of crystallized sodium carbonate, trans- 
fer to a litre fiask and add a cream of oxide of zinc sus- 
pended in water until the precipitate coagulates and set- 
tles rapidly, shake after each addition of zinc oxide, allow 
the solution to cool, and dilute to the mark. Mix thor- 
oughly by pouring into a large beaker and back into the 
flask ; it makes no difference whether any is lost after 
mixing, as only portions are taken for titration. Filter 
through a dry paper into a beaker. 

Take out with a pipette or flask portions of 100 or 200 
c.c. each, according to the richness of the ore and the 
strength of the permanganate solution. Place them in 
casseroles and dilute with an equal volume of water. Heat 
to boiling, and while hot run in permanganate rapidly, 
stirring very vigorously with a bent rod, until a faint 
pink is seen against the side of the casserole after the 
precipitated MnO^ has settled ; then stir again and see if 
the color is permanent, as it sometimes stirs out and re- 
quires a further addition of permanganate. Run the first 
portion rapidly, adding 1 c.c. of permanganate at a time 
near the end to get an idea of the amount required ; then 
check by subsequent portions, adding permanganate at 
once to within 1 c.c. of the required amount. 

Calculation : 

1 KjMnjOa = 10 Fe = 560.2 ; 
1 « = 3 Mn = 164.99. 
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164 99 
Hence the Mn standard is -E Q^\y of the Fe standard, or 

the Fe standard multiplied by 0.294484. 

(2) Assay of Spiegel and Ferromanganese. — Dissolve 
1 gram of spiegel or 0.4 to 0.5 grams of ferromanganese in 
15 c.c. HNOa 1.2 sp. gr. in a casserole, evaporate to dryness 
and bake to destroy combined carbon, dissolve in hydro- 
chloric acid, add sulphuric acid, evaporate to fumes of 
SOs, and proceed as described under Manganese Ore. 

DETERMINATION OF AVAILABLE OSTQEN IN A MAN- 
GANESE OBE. 

Apparatus. — Two flasks of about 100 c.c. capacity, 
provided with rubber corks fitting tight, and with two holes 
in each, are connected by a bent glass tube which reaches 
almost to the bottom of both. Through the second hole 
in the cork of the first flask a bent tube is placed, which 
can be closed at the end by a stopper made from rubber 
tubing and a piece of glass rod. From the second flask a 
glass tube conducts the escaping gas through a small tube 
or flask containing concentrated sulphuric acid ; this is 
also provided with a plug to prevent the absorption of 
moisture while weighing. The entire apparatus must be 
air-tight and as light as possible. It is usually suspended 
by wires from the hook which holds the pans of the bal- 
ance, when weighed. Any of the many forms of apparatus 
employed for the determination of carbonic acid, (COj), by 
loss may be used here if of sufficient size. 

Assay. — Weigh out accurately from 1 to 3 grams of the 
finely ground ore and transfer to the second (middle) flask, 
add about 10 grams of neutral potassium oxalate and a 
little water, mix by gentle agitation. Place in the first 
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flask abont 50 c.c. of dilute salphnric acid, and in the dry- 
ing-tube or flask about 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
so that the tube shall dip into it for half an inch ; too much 
acid will require a greater pressure to force the gas through, 
and therefore tend to make the apparatus leak. Plug the 
ends of the apparatus and weigh. Remove the plugs and 
draw some of the acid into the second flask by applying a 
gentle suction ; when the effervescence of carbonic acid has 
ceased, draw over more acid. When all the acid is over 
and no more carbonic acid is evolved, warm the second 
flask to expel any COj dissolved in the liquid, and draw a 
current of air through the flask. Allow to cool while the 
current paases ; when cold, plug up the ends and weigh. 
It is advisable to have a calcium chloride tube connected 
with the first flask so that the air entering the flask is dry. 
Reactions and Calculation. 

MnOj + K,C,0« + 2H,S0« = MnSO, 

Manganese Dioxide PoUssium Oxalate Sulphuric Acid Uaaganaus Sulphate 

+ KjSO, -1- 2C0a + 2H,0 

FotaBBlum Sulphate Carbonic Acid Water 

The loss in weight is due to carbonic acid (CO.). Each mole- 
cule of manganese dioxide gives two of COa ; hence 2C0j 
correspond to 1 of available oxygen, or 88 : 16 as the loss 
in weight : available oxygen, and the available oxygen 
divided by the weight of ore taken and multiplied by 100 
gives the percentage of available oxygen. 

Remarks. — If the ore contains carbonates, treat first 
with dilute sulphuric acid, boil out the COj , then neutralize 
with KOH or NaOH, and proceed as described. 
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NICKEL AND COBALT. Spmbols—m and Co. 

Sources. — See page 84. 

Assay. — Nickel and cobalt are precipitated together 
electrolytically in the absence of the 5th and 6th groups. 
The conditions for precipitation are as follows : * Nickel 
ajid cobalt present, 0.1 to 0.2 gram; ammonia 0.96 sp. gr., 
100 &c. ; (NH^jsSO,, 3 grams ; 100 c.c. of water. Total bulk, 
260 c.c. Current, 5 c.c. electrolytic gas per minute, or 
N.D.«» 0.7 ampere (maximum).t Time required, about 4 
hours at the ordinary temperature, or more rapidly at 70° C. 

The method of analysis is in brief as follows ; Weigh out 
1 to 10 grams of ore, depending on the amount of nickel and 
cobalt present, decompose with nitric, hydrochloric, and 
sulphuric acids, evaporate to fumes, and filter. Precipitate 
the 5th and 0th groups by H^S ; if only copper is present, 
this may be done by the current in a nitric acid solution. 
Separate iron by repeated ammonia precipitations or by 
basic acetate and ammonia precipitations. Remove zinc by 
precipitating with HjS in a hot acetic acid solution, concen- 
trate the filtrates, add ammonia and (NH4)iS04 , and precipi- 
tate the nickel and cobalt together by the current ; weigh, 
dissolve in nitric acid, neutralize with KaCOg or KOH, 
make slightly acid with acetic acid, add a strong solation of 
potassium nitrite (KNOj), and allow to stand in a warm 
place for 24 hours. The precipitate (Cos(N0ii)s,6KN0j) is 
yellow and crystalline ; it should be waahed first with a 10;* 
solution of KCjHsOj, then with alcohol ; it may be treated 
with sulphuric acid and converted to 3KaSO,+2CoS04, 
and weighed, or dissolved by HNOa , and the cobalt precipi- 
tated by the current under the same conditions as before. 

* BergmaDD aad Freaenius, Z. f. A. Cb., 19, 814. 
f 0.7 ampere for every 100 Bq. cm. of cathode area. 
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SILICON. %toAoZ— Si. 

Sources. — As SiOa in quartz and silicates and in alloys 
as silicon. 

Assay.— Silicon is detennined as silica by fusion, 
dehydration, etc., and also by the removal of the SiO^ 
by hydrofluoric acid, as is described on page 185. 

With many ores where the silica is present as quartz it 
can be determined with considerable accuracy by treating 
the ore with acids and considering the insoluble residue as 
all silica. 

When silicates are present which gelatinize, or when' 
the ore is not readily decomposed by acids, a rapid and 
fairly accurate method is to fuse 1 gram of the ore with 
8 to 10 grams of potassium bisulphate (KHSO,) (fused), at 
a moderate heat: this converts most of the. elements to 
soluble sulphates, and at the same time dehydrates the 
silica. The fusion is leached with water and the residue 
treated with hot ammonium acetate to dissolve sulphate 
of lead, then ignited and weighed. If barium is present 
the silica must be detennined by loss after driving it off 
with hydrofluoric acid (HF), and sulphuric acid. 

Remarks. — The following properties* of silica should 
be considered before a scheme for its determination in 
any particular case is adopted : 

On adding an excess of mineral acid to a solution con- 
taining a silicate free silicic acid containing indefinite 
amounts of water is formed, partially or entirely soluble. 
On evaporation water is removed and insoluble SiOj is 
separated, which may be filtered off after digestion with 

•E. Waller, Properties of Precipitates, S. of M. Quarterly, Vol. XII. 
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dilate acid ; HCl is the acid most frequently used. When 
nitric acid is used, regard must be had for the fact that 
certain nitrates, ferric, etc., are decomposed at the tera- 
pei-ature of dehydration, 110 to 130° C, and are not 
readily reformed by dilute nitric acid. The heat is 
usually maintained until there is no perceptible odor 
of acid. The proper temperature for dehydration is 
130° C. except when sulphuric acid is used. In this case 
the evaporation is continued until copioas fumes of SO3 are 
evolved. 

Solubility. — Silica is dissolved by boiling or fusing 
with fixed alkalies, either carbonated or caustic. 

Insoluble in water and acids except hydrofluoric. 

Contaminants. — Lead sulphate (PbSO,) ; barium sul- 
phate (BaSOj). In some cases calcium sulphate (CaSOj), 
and ferric sulphate {F6j{S0,)s) ; oxide of tin (SnO^) ; oxide 
of antimony (SbjO,) ; oxide of titanium (TiOj) ; ferric oxide 
(FejOs) ; alumina (AlaOs) ; and basic salts. TiOj tends to 
hold phosphorus pentoxide (PjOs), alumina (AljOj), and 
ferric oxide (FejOs), in the precipitate. To avoid error in 
such a case drive off the SiOa as silicon fluoride (SiFj), by 
HF and HjSO* (to hold back TiO,). 

Ignition. — The precipitate is very light and fine, and 
readily carried off by the fiame. After ignition the pre- 
cipitate will absorb moisture. Ignite at a high heat, and 
when nearly cold place in a desiccator until weighed. 

SULPHUR. Spmlol—B. 

S00EOK8. — Native sulphur, pyrites, and numerous 
other flulphidee. 

Assay. — See methods in use for the determination of 
sulphur in coals and iron ores, pages 137 and 185. 
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For the determination of sulphur in sulphorets high in 
snlphur, such as pyrites, the followtng method may be used. 

Gladding' s Jfe^Aod.*— Weigh out 1 gram of the dry 
and finely ground sample, place in a beaker, cover with a 
watch-glass, introduce 10 c.c. of bromine solution (pre- 
pared by dissolving 75 grams KBr in water, adding 60 c.c. 
of bromine, stirring, and diluting to 500 cc), mix by 
rotating the beaker, and allow to stand for ten minutes in 
the cold ; add 10 c.c nitric acid, mix again, and allow to 
remain ten minutes longer in the cold. 

Next place the beaker on a water-bath containing cold 
water; heat slowly to boiling, and when the solution 
becomes quiet remove the glass-cover after rinsing, and 
evaporate to dryness ; add 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
cover, and when violent action ceases remove cover after 
rinsing, and evaporate to dryness again ; add 1 c.c. cone, 
hydrochloric acid and 50 cc. hot water, digest till solution 
is complete, filter, and wash with hot water. The filtrate, 
about 100 c.c, is now saturated with a slight excess of 
ammonia and allowed to stand for ten minutes. The pre- 
cipitated ferric hydroxide is filtered off and washed six 
times with boiling water. The filtrate is acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid in slight excess, heated to boiling, and 50 
cc. of barium chloride solution added, one drop per second, 
to the boiling liquid. The solution is allowed to stand 
overnight, filtered, the precipitate washed and ignited as 
usual. 

The precipitate of ferric hydroxide ia also dissolved in 
hot dilute hydrochloric acid, heated to boiling and 10 c.c, 
of barium chloride solution added. It is allowed to stand 

•T. a Gladding. J. Am. Chem. 8oc.. 1804. p. 408. 
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OTernight and the barinm sulphate thus obtained added 
to the main precipitate. 

ARSENIC. Symbol— As. 

SonRCES. — The following minerals contain large quan- 
tities of arsenic: 

Realgar (AsjSz) 70.1 ^ As when pure 

Orpiment (ASaSs) 61.0" " " " 

ArsenopyriteCPeSsjFeAssXmispickel) 46.0 " " ■" " 

Niccolite (MiAs) Variable 

Enargite (CosAsSJ 19.0 % As " " 

Cobaltite (CoAsS) 45.2" " " " 

Smaltite{(Co-Ni)Asa) Variable 

Proustite (AgjAsSs) 15.2 j^ As " " 

Arsenic is also found to a limited extent in many other 
minerals, artificial arsenides or speiss, and in mattes. 

Assay. — The following method, devised by Dr. Pearce, 
has been found both rapid and accurate. It is a method 
of indirect titration, based upon the following facts : 
Nitrate of silver completely precipitates an alkaline arse- 
nate in a neutral solution, as AggAsO* , soluble in nitric acid. 
Silver in a nitric acid solution is completely precipitated by 
NH^CNS, as AgCNS. Hence for each atom of silver found 
there must have been i atom of arsenic in the ore taken, or 
for 107.92 parts of silver 25.03 parts of arsenic. 

Solutions, — A standard solution of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide containing about 8 grams to the litre. 

A 10^ solution of ferric sulphate, or a saturated solu- 
tion of iron ammonia alum. 

An aqueous solution of silver nitrate. 
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Standardizing. — Dissolve two portions of silver of 
about 200 mgs. eacli in nitric acid 1.16 sp. gr., dilate to 
100 c.c. and add 5 c.c. of the indicator (ferric salt), run in 
ammonium sulphocyanide until a faint permanent red 
tinge is obtained. Duplicates should agree very closely. 
Calculate the standard of the solution for silver and for 
arsenic. 

Assay. — Mix 0.25 to 1 gram of the ore with five times 
its weight of flux, made by mixing two parts of potassium 
nitrate (KNOs), and one of sodium carbonate (NajCOs), and 
place in a porcelain cnicible ; cover with a thin layer of 
potassium nitrate. Heat the crucible very gently, holding 
the lamp in the hand and playing the flame cautiously on 
the crucible; too rapid heating is attended with great 
danger of loss from volatilization or deflagration. During 
the heating no odor or white fumes of arsenic should be 
given off. After the fusion has become quiet continue 
heating for several minutes, and rotate the crucible to 
ensure perfect fusion and oxidation. Cool and extract 
the fusion with hot water, filter and wash three times 
with hot water. The arsenic is now in solution as alkaline 
arsenate. Place a piece of litmus-paper in the solution 
and add nitric acid {HNO3), carefully till acid, then a few 
drops in excess ; boil to expel carbonic acid and nitrous 
fumes. Allow to cool, and neutralize by adding a large 
excess of an emulsion of pure zinc oxide.* If this gives a 
large precipitate filter and wash, then to the filtrate add a 
little more zinc oxide, and while at the ordinary tempera- 
tare add a slight excess of an aqueous solution of silver 
nitrate. If the brick-red precipitate of silver arsenate does 

• Caoby. Trans. A. I. M. B., Vol. XVII., p. 77. 
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not appear at once the precipitation may sometimes be 
hastened by adding a few drops of nitric acid, but not 
enough to dissolve all the zinc oxide. Filter and wash 
with cold water until washings are free from silver. The 
presence of a considerable excess of zinc oxide aids the 
filtration and washing. 

Bissolve the precipitate through the filter with dilute 
nitric acid into a clean beaker, add a few c.c. of a saturated 
solution of ferric alom, and titrate with the standard solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphocyanide (NH^CNS). 

Remarks. — In ores where there is danger of volatiliza- 
tion of arsenic before the flux melts it is well to melt a 
gram or two of potassium nitrate in the crucible before 
adding the rest of the charge. 

Some ores rich in sulphur and arsenic are best treated 
first by hedting several times with a little strong nitric 
acid, then evaporating to dryness with an excess of caustic 
alitali, very carefully to prevent spattering. The residue is 
mixed with half the flux and the remainder is placed on 
top as a cover. After fusion, the melt is treated as already 
described. 



PHOSPHORUS. Symbol— 'P. 
SouECES. — Apatite, Cas(ClF)(P 0,)3 , bones, and other 



Assay.— For the determination of phosphorus in phos- 
phate rocks, fertilizers, etc., the reader is referred to the 
bulletins of the Association of Agricultural Chemists. 

For the gravimetric determination of phosphorus in 
iron ores see page 185. 

The following method for the determination of phos- 
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phoras in iron and steel is both rapid and extremely 
accnrate. 

Determination of Phosphorus by Titration of the 
Yellow Precipitate after Reduction, by KaMnjOg.* 

ReagerUs. — Nitric acid sp. gr. 1.18. 

Oxidizing permanganate solution, 12.6 grams per litre. 

Ferrous sulphate, crystallized, free from phoaphorus 
(Baker and Adamson). 

Ammonia concentrated sp. gr. 0.9, dilute sp. gr. 0.96. 

Molybdate Solution. — Dissolve 100 grams MoOs in 400 
c.c. of ammonia 0.96, filter, and pour the solution with con- 
stant stirring into 1000 c.c. nitric acid 1.2 sp. gr. Warm to 
45° and add 1 c.c. of a IQf solution of crystallized sodium 
phosphate, stir vigorously, and allow to stand in a warm 
place overnight before using. This is to precipitate any- 
thing which might contaminate the yellow precipitate, and 
to leave the solution saturated with the precipitate it is 
afterwards to form- 
Acid ammonium sulphate, 27.5 cc, ammonia sp. gr. 
0.96, and 24 c.c. concentrated HaSO, per litre. 

Permanganate for titration, 2 grams per litre, heated 
for 1 hour, then filtered through asbestos, standardized 
against both ferrous ammonium sulphate and ammonium 
oxalate. 

For ordinary work on pig irons, etc., the permanganate 
used for the titration of iron vnll answer every purpose. 

Jones Reducior. — A piece of heavy glass tubing 35 cm. 
long and having an internal diameter of 2 cm. is drawn out 
so one end will pass through the cork of a filtering-flask ; 
in the bottom is placed a perforated porcelain or platinum 

• Noyes and Royee, J. Am. Chem. 8oc., Vol. XVII., p. 1S9. 
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plate covered with asbestos. This filter shonld offer suffi- 
cient resistance to make a reduction occupy from 2 to 3 
minutes. The tube is nearly filled with granulated zinc, 
about 40 mesh, which is washed with dilute sulphuric acid 
lto20. 

Blank determinations are made as follows : To 180 c.c. 
of water add 12 c.c. of ammonia 0.96 and 10 c.c. of concen- 
trated HjSOi. Connect the flask with an exhaust and pass 
the solution through the reductor; follow it with 300 c.c, 
of water, taking care that no air passes through. Titrate 
with permanganate in the rednctor-flask and subtract the 
amount used from the subsequent determinations. This is 
done to allow for the traces of iron always present in com- 
mercial zinc. The blank should not require more than 0.3 
c.c. of KjMnA- 

DeiermiTiation in Pig Iron or Steel. 

Weigh out 2 grams of steel or from 1 to 3 grams of pig 
iron, place in aSOO-c.c. flask; add 50 c.c. HNOs 1.18 sp.gr., 
and warm gently till the solution is complete ; then boil 
for one minute, and add 10 c.c. of the permanganate solu- 
tion ; boil till the pink color disappears ; add ferrous sul- 
phate in powder till the solution clears ; cool to about SO" 
C. and add 8 c.c. ammonia sp. gr. 0.9 ; insert a rubber 
stopper and shake till the precipitate of ferric hydrate and 
phosphate dissolves ; cool or warm the solution until it is 
as many degrees above or below 60° as the molybdate 
solution is below or above 27° C. (when mixed the tem- 
perature will be about 45°). Add 60 c.c. of molybdate 
solution, insert the stopper, wrap up in a towel to pre- 
vent cooling, and shake vigorously for five minutes ; 
allow to settle for five minutes, and filter through a 9-cm. 
paper. Wash from the top with acid ammonium sulphate 
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solution until 5 c.c. give no brown color with HjS water 
(showing complete removal of molybdate). Pour over the 
precipitate 12 c.c. of ammonia 0.96 diluted to 25 cc; allow 
the solution to run into the precipitation-flask. Wash with 
100 c.c. of water ; add 80 cc. more water and 10 c.c, of cone. 
HjSO, (with a pig iron very high in phosphorus more sul- 
phuric acid may be required). Pass the solution through 
the reductor ; follow it with 200 c.c. of water, taking care 
that no air passes through the reductor during reduction 
or washing. Titrate the solation at once in the reductor- 
flask. 

Reactions and Calculations. — In the yellow precipitate 
of ammonium phosphomolybdate the ratio is 12 MoOato IP, 
or as 1728 : 31. The action of the reductor is 
2MoOg + 3H, = MojOg + 3HaO ; 
the reaction with permanganate is 
SMojOs + SKjMujOb + 9HjS0. 

= 10 MoO, + 3KjS04 + 6MnS0, + 9H,0. 

SKaMn^Og correspond to lOMoOj. 

3K,Mn,08 " " SOFe. 

Hence, Fe standard : M0O3 standard :: 30Fe : lOMoOg, 
or as 1680 : 1440, or as 7 : 6. 

The P standard : M0O3 standard :: 31 : 1728. Hence, P 
standard is ^ of 1.794;^ of the Fe standard, or Fe standard 
multiplied by 0.01538. 

This method cau be used for phosphorus in an iron ore 
after the dehydration of the silica. Dissolve the precipi- 
tate of ferric hydroxide, etc., in nitric acid, add am- 
monia, and proceed exactly as with a steel. 
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SCHEME FOB THE DETERMINATION OP SILICA 

(SiOa), SULPHUR (S), AND PHOSPHORUS 

(P), IN AN IRON ORE. 

Weigli out from 3 to 4 grams of finely ground ore, boil 
with 40 c-c concentrated HCl and 5 c.c cone. HNOa in a 
beaker as long as any solution takes place, dilute and 
filter ; wash the residue once with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Place the filtrate in a casserole to evaporata Bum 
the paper containing the residue in a platinum crucible, 
add about sis times its weight of KNaCOa and a crystal of 
NaNOj ; mix thoroughly, and fuse for about one hour 
over a Bunaen burner, and then over a blast-lamp. Allow 
the melt to cool and remove from the crucible in a cake if 
possible. Transfer to a casserole and cover with concen- 
trated HCl, regulate the rate of solution by adding water, 
heat to boiling, and boU till everything has dissolved 
except perhaps some white hydrated silica. There should 
be no dark or gritty particles left on the bottom of the 
casserole ; these show incomplete decomposition of the ore 
and have to be refused. 

If the fusion is satisfactory add its solution to the first 
solution of the ore (which has been evaporating) and evap- 
orate to dryness ; when nearly dry stir so as to granulate 
the mass and present a large surface for dehydration. 
Place in an air-bath and heat at 120° C. until all hydrochloric 
acid (HCl), is driven out. Should the ore be very silicious 
this treatment must be repeated after treating or moisten- 
ing again with HCl, 

Moisten with 10 c.c. concentrated HCl and beat to dis- 
solve the basic salts of iron, etc. ; then dilute with water and 
beat to boiling, filter out the silica, and wash with dilute 
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HCl, then with hot wat«r, until the waehinga show no chlo- 
rides. Ignite the silica at a high heat, cool, and weigh. 

To make sure of the parity of the silica drive it off by 
hydrofluoric acid and a few drops of sulphuric acid to hold 
back any titanium present. Should there be any residue 
it may be neglected unless it ia BaSO, , in which case it 
must be fused with NaKCOg, the fusion extracted with 
water, filtered, and the filtrate kept separate for the deter- 
mination of sulphur. 

To the main solution add at once a decided excess of 
ammonia ; heat, and filter; wash the precipitate very thor- 
oughly with boiling water, stirring up the mass each time. 

FiUrate. — To the filtrate add the solution containing 
sulphur from the BaSOi if present, acidify with HCl, heat 
to boiling, and while still boiling add gradually from 6 to 8 
c.c. of boiling BaClj solution previously diluted with water ; 
continue boiling for five minutes, filter, wash, and weigh 
the BaSOt as described on page 138. 

Precipitate.— "Yrn.ust&c as much as possible of the pre- 
cipitate to a beaker and place it under the funnel, pour 
through the paper hot dilute nitric acid till all ferric 
hydrate, etc., is dissolved, allowing it to run into the beaker 
containing the bulk of the precipitate, add more nitric acid 
if necessary and heat till all the precipitate has dissolved, 
nearly neutralize the nitric acid with ammonia, add 10 
grams of ammonium nitrate and 50 c.c. of molybdate solu- 
tion, transfer to a fiask and shake for five minutes at a tem- 
perature of 40° C, allow to stand for ten minutes and filter ; 
wash with a H solution of nitric acid till HjS gives no 
brown coloration to the washings. Dissolve the precipitate 
in dilute ammonia (1 to 4), add HCl to acid reaction, then 
ammonia till slightly alkaline, cool the solution, and if not 
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absolutely clear, filter, then add slowly drop by drop 10 c.c. 
of magnesia mixture, agitate the solution, and set aside in 
a cool place. When the precipitate of MgNH4p04, CHjO 
has formed, add an excess of ammonia and allow to stand 
for three hours, then filter, wash with very dilute ammonia, 
dry the precipitate, separate it from the paper, bum the 
paper with the addition of nitric acid, add the precipitate, 
ignite strongly, and weigh the M^PjOj. 
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PART rv. 

LABOHATOHT TESTS ON OHES. ASSAY, BLOW- 
PIPE, AND QUALITATIVE SCHEMES. 
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MECHANICAL ASSAY FOR GOLD. 

Crash 4 to 5 poands of the sample, and pulverize in a 
mortar nntit It will pass throngh a 40 or 60 mesh sieve ; then 
wash in a " Batea," which is a conical pan, about 20 inches 
in diameter and 2i in depth ; or in a Russia sheet^iron pan. 
The latter should be 18 to 20 inches at the top, 14 inches at 
the bottom, and sides 6 inches, sloping at an angle of 30° to 
40°. The material to be washed should first be stirred up 
with water in the pan, and the sand and dirt removed by a 
slight circular jigging motion, the operation being con- 
ducted under water, to hold which a small tub will be 
found convenient for laboratory purposes. The gold and 
heavier particles of the ore will collect in the bottom of the 
I>an, and can sometimes be separated by drying, and then 
blowing off the sand, better than by continued washing. 
A magnet may prove of service here. If the ore is very 
poor, a " color " of gold only may be visible at the end of 
the operation. 

AMALGAMATION ASSAY. 

Grind from 2 to 5 lbs. of ore to 80 mesh, sample, and 
assay. Place 6 or 8 A.T. in an iron mortar with a little 
water and a spoonful of clean mercury and grind with an 
iron pestle for from 2 to 3 hours, adding more water and 
a little more mercury from time to time. 

The consistency of the mass must be such that the 
globules of mercury do not sink, but are broken up into 

191 
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very fine particles. A little sodium amalgam dissolved in 
the mercury prevents flouring. The grindiag is continued 
till the particles are impalpably fine. When the amalga- 
mation is complete more water is added to reduce the 
mass to a thin pulp, and the stirring continued till the 
mercury settles to the bottom. The contents of the mortar 
are then washed down in a pan, the mercury collected, 
dried, distilled (see page 88), and the precious metals ob- 
tained by scorification, cupellation, etc. 

In the case of a low-grade ore grind successive iwr- 
tions of ore with the same mercury to get sufficient gold 
to handle and to give a better average. 

The tailings must be saved, dried, and assayed, and the 
apparent extraction checked by the gold and silver re- 
covered. 

Remarks. — In place of the iron mortar given as the 
simplest form of apparatus an amalgamated copper pan 
or a small model amalgamatioQ-pan may be conveniently 
used. 

CHLORIDIZATION ASSAY FOR SILVER. 

To determine the percentage of chloridization weigh 
out two samples of the chloridized ore or "pulp," each -^ 
A.T. Scorify one with 30 gms. of lead, and cupel. Place 
the second sample in a filter-paper and wash with a strong 
solution of hyposulphite of soda in water {two pounds to 
the gallon) until all the chloride of silver in the " pulp" 
has been dissolved. This can be determined by adding a 
drop of a solution of sulphide of sodium in water to a test 
sample of the filtrate. When no black precipitate or 
brown color is formed, the chloride of silver is all dis- 
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solved, and the desired point has been reached. Wash 
the residue with pure water, dry, and bum the filter in a 
dish or scoop in the cupel muffle. Mix the ashes with 30 
gms, of pure lead, scorify, and cupel. The calculation can 
best be shown by an example : 

The "pulp" untreated gave 308 ounces, the "pulp" 
treated gave 14 ounces of silver per ton still remaining 
in the ore unchloridized. Hence to determine the 
percentage of silver chloridized, form the proportion 
208: (208 -X4) ;: 100:3;. 

Where sulphate of stiver is present a third sample 
leached with hot water should be run in addition to the 
two given above, the residue being assayed in the same 
way. By treating three samples the amount of silver 
present as sulphate, the amount contained as chloride, and 
the total silver can be determined. 

In the West nearly all silver-reducing works make 
these assays every day, as the amount of chloridized silver 
is aU that can be extracted by amalgamation. 

Remakes. — This method is sufficiently accurate to 
check the chloridization of the ore, and with proper care 
duplicate assays are unnecessary. 

The ojwrations of scorification and cupellation are con- 
ducted as already described under the head of Silver Ores. 

The success of the process depends upon the care taken 



If the ore is low grade larger amounts must be used. 

As both sulphate and chloride of lead are somewhat 
soluble in "hypo" solution, sodium sulphide may give a 
black precipitate after aU the silver chloride has been 
leached out. 
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CHLORINATION ASSAY FOR GOLD. 

The object of this assay is to determine the probable ex- 
traction of gold by the chlorination process ; it may for 
convenience be divided into the following steps : 

(1) Assay the original ore. 

(3) Roast a weighed quantity. 

(3) Extract the gold by chlorine. 

(4) Dry and assay the tailings. 

(5) Recover the gold dissolved. 

(1) Assay 3 A.T. of the ore by any snitable crucible 
method. 

(2) It may be necessary to determine the loss of gold in 
roasting. If this is to be done weigh out from 12 to 15 A.T. 
ot the ground ore and roast in a pan or mutfle to a "dead 
roast." Weigh the roasted ore and assay it by crucible 
method ; calculate the results to ounces per ton of the raw 
ore and note loss, if any, in roasting. 

(3) Weigh out an amount of the roasted ore corre- 
sponding to 10 A.T. of the raw ore, mix this in a mortar 
with 10 grams of dry bleaching-powder, then transfer to a 
strong glass bottle of sufficient size, add warm water, and 
agitate the mixture until it is the consistency of thin mud. 
This should not fill the bottle more than half full. Add 10 
grams of concentrated sulphuric acid previously diluted to 
100 c.c. Place a rubber stopper in the bottle, provided with 
a hole through which passes a short piece of glass rod ; this 
will be blown out before the bottle breaks, and so act as a 
safety-valve. Tie down the cork, wrap the bottle in a towel, 
and agitate at intervals for from 4 to 5 hours. At the end 
of that time remove the cork, and if there is no smeU of 
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chlonne add 10 grams more of bleaching-powder and of 
'Sulphuric acid, and agitate again for from 4 to 5 hours. If 
the excess of chlorine is quite strong at the end of the first 
five hours, add from 3 to 5 grams of bleaching-powder and 
the same weight of concentrated sulphuric acid instead of 
ten grams of each. 

At the end of the second period remove the stopper 
again and test for free chlorine by smell or by white fumes 
with ammonia. To ensure the maximum extraction there 
must be free chlorine at the end of the operation. 

If the chlorine is in excess, add more water and pour 
the pulp on a large filter, wash with hot water until free 
from chloride. 

, (4) Dry the residue in an air-bath and weigh, as there 
will be a loss in weight which must be considered. Assay 
from 2 to 4 A.T. in the usual way for gold. 

(5) Heat the filtrate containing gold chloride, etc., until 
all free chlorine is expelled, precipitate the gold by warm- 
ing with ferrous sulphate or iron filings, filter out the 
precipitated gold, scorify, cupel, and weigh as usual. 

Remarks, — In the method given the 20 grams of bleach- 
ing-powder should give an excess of chlorine with any 
ordinary ore. If the assay has shown a satisfactory ex- 
traction, it must be followed by a series of tests using 
diflEerent quantities of bleaching-powder to determine the 
most economical amount. Tests should also be made to 
determine the proper time for leaching. In some cases 
comparative tests should be made on the roasted and raw 
ores to see whether or not the increased extraction wiU pay 
for roasting. 
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BROMINE EXTRACTION TEST. 

This test should indicate the percentage and amount ot 
gold extracted by bromine solution, the amount of bromine 
required to combine with a ton of ore, and the rapidity of 
extraction. The following mode of procedure will be found 
to combine rapidity with a fair degree of accuracy : 

Select two similar glass flasks, place in each 4 A.T. of 
the prepared ore and 100 c.c. of water saturated with 
bromine, and stopper both. Allow them to stand, with 
frequent agitation, one for 15 minutes and the other for 
2 hours. If no test of the rapidity of the action of bromine 
on the ore is required, only the two-hour test need be 
made. If the bromine should be nearly all absorbed by 
the ore, indicating an enormous consumption, add sufficient 
pure bromine to leave a considerable excess at the end of 
the operation. When the digestion is finished, decant off 
the liquid as closely as possible through a filter into a dry 
beaker, and from the filtrate remove with a pipette two 
portions of 25 c.c. each, washing the pipette back into the 
flask with clean water. Now wash the ore with the mini- 
mum quantity of boiling water to remove lead bromide, 
and boil the filtrate and washings till all the free bromine 
18 expelled. This filtrate represents 2 A.T. of ore. In it 
the bromine combined as soluble bromides is determined 
by means of silver nitrate either by titration with a standard 
solution or by weighing either the precipitated AgBr or 
the silver button obtained by scorifying the precipitate 
with test-lead and cupelling. The number of milligrams of 
bromine so found divided by 14.58, the number of Troy oz, 
in 1 lb. av. will give the number of pounds of bromine con- 
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sumed by two tons of ore. If chlorides are present in the 
ore, they should be determined and allowed for. 

A comparison of the resalts obtained from the IS-min- 
nte and 2-hour tests will furnish a basis for judging the 
rapidity of the action of bromine on the ore. 

One of the portions of 26 c.c. removed from the filtrate 
may with advantage be tested qualitatively or quantita- 
tively for base metals, which would be precipitated as sul- 
phides with the gold. 

The percentage of extraction of the gold is determined 
by assaying the ore before and after treatment. 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE EXTRACTION TEST. 

The cyanide process is of great and growing importance 
for many low-grade ores and tailings, and laboratory tests to 
determine the action of cyanide on such material are often 
necessary. When the metallic gold is present in particles 
of considerable size, it should be preceded by amalgamation. 

The points to be determined are: 

(1) Maximum extraction. 

(2) Strength of solution or solutions to be nsed. 

(3) Consumption of potassium cyanide. 

(4) Actual yield of gold and silver. 

Grind several pounds of the ore to 30 or 40 mesh. 
Assay 2 A.T. of the ore in duplicate for gold and silver. 

(1) Weigh out three portions of ore of 4 A.T. each. 
Place one in a bottle, add 125 c.c. of i;* cyanide solution, 
revolve the bottle or agitate occasionally for six hours. If 
the bottle is not filled more than half full, it may be 
corked, as there will be sufficient air present to furnish 
oxygen for the reaction. 

Put the second portion in a beaker and leach with 
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water, test the washings with litmus to see whether they 
are acid or not, transfer ore to a bottle and treat the same 
as the first portion. 

If the washings from the second portion were acid, to 
the third portion add water and agitate, then add lime to 
faint alkaline reaction and leach, wash and then treat with 
KCN as described. At the end of six hours filter and 
wash the pulp from each, then dry and assay the tailings. 
The method giving the most economical extraction is to be 
followed in the next tests. 

(2) Wash or neutralize the ore if found advisable, and 
treat three portions with solutions containing 0.3, 0.3, and 
0.15jt KCN. Then try a very weak solution (O.lji), followed 
by the solution giving best extraction. 

(3) Save the filtrate and washings from the two best 
tests, make them up to an even bulk and divide in half. 
Titrate half of each with a standard solution of nitrate of 
silver until a permanent white cloud is formed. 1 AgNO^ 
corresponds to 2 KCN. 

The reaction is as follows : AgNOg + KCN = AgCN + 
KNO„ AgCN + KCN = KAg{CN),. When the AgNO, is in 
excess, we have KAg(CN)j + AgNOa = 2Ag(CN), + KNOg . 

It is best at the same time to titrate 60 c.c. of the origi- 
nal cyanide solution to determine the amount of cyanide 
actually present. 

In these titrations a few c.c. of a solution of potassium 
iodide are sometimes added to give a more distinct end 
reaction. After all the cyanide has been converted into 
double cyanide of potassium and silver the next addition 
of silver nitrate gives a precipitation of yellow sUver 
iodide (Agl). 

(4) Agitate the remaining halves of filtrates with zinc 
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shavings ontil the gold and silver are precipitated, decant, 
wash the gold, silver, and zinc, dissolve the excess of zinc 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, wash, dry, add lead, cupel, 
weigh, and part the gold and silver. 

For further information on this subject see Rose, Met- 
allurgy of Gold ; Eissler on the Cyanide Process ; WUson, 
Cyanide Processes ; Lodge, Cyanide Processes as Applied 
to the Concentrates of a Nova Scotia Q-old Ore, Trans. 
Am. Inst. Mining Engrs., Oct., 1896. 

RUSSELL PROCESS EXTRACTION TEST.* 

This process is extensively used for silver ores. It con- 
sists in leaching the ore, ground to from 20 to 40 mesh and 
usually roasted with salt, with solutions of sodium thiosul- 
phate, "hypo," and sulphate of copper; then precipitating 
the precious metals with sulphide of sodium. 

Two sets of tests should be made, one on the raw ore, 
the other on the ore after roasting alone or with from 5 to 
15ji of salt. 

Assay the ore,— this is usually done by scorification, — 
then roast a portion with salt and weigh. Make up a 
solution containing 200 grams of crystallized copper sul- 
phate per litre (this is called "blue" for the sake of 
brevity). 

Weigh out portions of the ore of 4 A.T. each and place 
in beakers of 300 c.c. capacity, and treat as follows : 

a. Leaching Tests fm- Raw Ores and for Tailings.— 
(1) Add 350 c.c. cold water and 20 gms. hypo ; let stand 
12 to 16 hours cold ; decant ; add 25 c.c. blue ; dilute to 300 

" Tlie Russell ProceBs, Daggett, Ttmb. A. I. M. E., Feb., 1688. 
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c.c. with cold water ; let stand 12 to 16 hours cold ; add 
20 gms. hypo ; let stand 12 to 16 hours cold ; filter and 
wash. 

(2) Add 250 c.c. cold water and 20 gms. hypo ; let stand 
12 to 16 hours cold ; add 20 gms. hypo and 25 c.c. blue ; let 
stand 12 to 16 hours cold ; filter and wash. 

(3) Add 100 ex. cold water and 26 c.c. bine ; let stand 
1 hour cold ; add 200 c.c. cold water and 20 gms. hypo ; 
heat to about 55° C. = 130° F. ; filter and wash. 

(4) Add 100 c.c. cold water and 25 c.c blue ; let stand 1 
hour cold ; add 200 c.c. cold water and 20 gms. hypo ; heat 
to about 55° C.; filter and wash. 

(5) Add 250 c.c. cold water and 25 c.c. blue ; let stand 
1 hour cold ; add 20 gms. hypo ; heat on sand bath to 
about 55° C; decant ; add 200 c.c. cold water and 25 c.c. 
blue ; let stand 1 hour cold ; add 20 gms. hypo, heat, 
filter, and wash. 

(6) Add 200 c.c. cold water and 90 c.c, blue ; let stand 
one half hour cold ; add 90 gms. hypo ; heat to about 66" 
C; filter and wash. 

(7) Add 250 C.C. cold water and 25 c.c. blue ; heat to 
about 55° C; decant ; add 20 gms. hypo and 25 c.c. blue ; 
dilute to 300 C.C. with cold water; heat to about 56° C; 
filter and wash. 

(8) Add 200 c,c. hot water and 90 c.c. blue ; let stand 
one half hour; add 90 gms. hypo; heat to about 65" C; 
filter and wash. 

b. Leaching Tests on Roasted or Chloridized Ores, 
Mattes, or Tailings.— iX) No washing ; add 50 c.c. cold 
water and 25 c.c. blue; let stand 2 hours cold ; dilute to 
300 c c. with cold water ; add 20 gms. hypo ; let stand 8 
hours cold ; filter and wash. 
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(3) No washing ; add 250 c.c, cold water and 35 c.c. 
bine ; let stand 12 to 18 hours cold ; add 20 gms. hypo ; let 
stand 13 to 18 hours cold ; filter and wash. 

(3) No washing; add 250 c.c. cold'water and 25 c.c. 
blue ; let stand 3 hours cold ; add 20 gma. hypo ; let stand 
2 hours cold ; filter and wash. 

(4) Wash with cold water ; add 25 c.c. blue ; dilute 
to 300 C.C. with cold water ; let stand 12 to 18 houre cold ; 
add 20 gms. hypo ; let stand 12 to 18 hours cold ; filter 
and wash on filter with hot hypo solution. 

(5) No washing ; add 250 c.c. cold water and 25 c.c, 
blue ; let stand 1 hour cold ; add 20 gms. hypo ; heat to 
about 55° C; decant ; add 260 c.c. cold water and 25 c.c, 
blue ; let stand 1 hour cold ; add 30 gms. hypo ; heat to 
about 55° C. ; filter and wash, 

(6) Wash with hot water ; add 200 c.c. hot water and 
90 c.c, blue; let stand one-half hour ; add 90 gms. hypo ; 
heat to about 65° C; filter and wash. 

(7) Wash with hot water ; add 90 c.c. blue ; let stand 
one half hour ; add 90 gms. hypo ; dilute to 300 c.c. ; heat 
to about 65° C. ; filter and wash. 

(8) Wash with hot water ; add 20 gms. hypo ; let stand 
(with residue of wash-water, about 30 to 40 c.c.) 1 hour; 
add 25 c.c. blue; dilute to 300 c.c. with cold water ; heat 
to about 55° C; filter and wash. 

Remarks. — These teats have been found necessary to 
thoroughly test the utility of the Russell process for an ore 
The yield in actual practice often varies trom that obtained 
in a laboratory test. The solutions used in practice are 
much weaker. Sometimes the "hypo" and "blue" are 
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mixed before placing on the ore, to form the so-called 
"extra" solution. 

In all cases the tailings are dried, assayed, and the per- 
centage of extraction of both gold and silver calculated. 
The percenta^ of salt and time of cooling will vary with 
the ore and have a decided effect upon the chloridization 
and subsequent extraction. 

For further information see Lixiviation of Silver Ores 
with Hyposulphite Solutions, with special reference to 
the Russell process, Carl A. Stetefeldt, Oakland, Cal. 

OUTLINE SCHEME FOB THE ASSAY OF ORES. 

The ore may contain gold, silver, lead, antimony, bis- 
muth, tin, mercury, zinc, platinum, copper, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, sulphur, arsenic, tellurium, selenium, etc. Re- 
quired to determine gold, silver, and useful metals. 

a. Inspect with magnifylng-glass. Test with blowpipe. 
Sample, pulverize, and sift. If scales remain on sieve, test 
with magnet, as they may come from mortar ; if not" mag 
netic, weigh residue and siftings, and assay separately. 
Calculate value as directed, page 104. 

b. Treat scales by scorification for gold and silver. For 
other metals treat as an alloy by wet methods. 

c. Charge : ore 10 gms., cyanide of potassium 40 gms., 
iu No. 5 crucible, and fuse in a quick fire; cool, break, 
and weigh. The button may contain lead, antimony, bis- 
muth, copper, tin, iron, etc. Test by blowpipe. If lead, 
see page 64. If tin, antimony, or bismath, duplicate by 
cyanide fusion. If iron, run chaises for unknown ores, 
page 76. If tin is present, it will not be necessary, as a 
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rale, to look for other metals. The button from the cyanide 
fusion should, however, be treated as an alloy. 

d. Run preliminary assay (see page 92); weigh lead 
button to determine reducing power (R. P.) ; cupel the 
lead button to determine approximate richness of or& 
Notice the color of cupel, to decide as to presence of 
copper. The reducing power may be : 

No. 1. No reducing power. The ore is therefore free 
from sulphurets, arsenic, antimony, etc. 

(a) If the preliminary assay has shown it to be rich in 
silver, run by scorification assay, using ^ A.T. ore, 40 
grams test-lead, and borax glass to suit the gangue. 

(J) If poor in silver, run by crucible assay. Ore, 2 
A.T.; litharge, 3 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; argol from 2 to 4 
grams ; borax glass, 10 grams ; silica, from to 2 A.T., 
depending on the gangue ; salt cover. 

No. 9. Reducing ix>wer low, lead reduced by 5 grams 
of ore from to 8 grams. 

(a) Rich in silver, scorification assay. Ore, ^A.T.; test- 
lead, 50 grams ; borax glass as required. 

(J) Poor in silver, crucible assay. Ore, 1 or 3 A.T.; 
PbO, 2 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; borax glass, 10 grams; silica, 
from to 2 A.T.; salt cover, and nitre or argol as calcu- 
lated from result of preliminary assay. Or run several 
scorifications, combine the lead buttons, and rescorify 
before cupellation. 

Na 3. Reducing power high, lead reduced by 6 grams 
of ore more than 8 grams. 

The ore probably contains large quantities of sulphur, 
arsenic, antimony, etc. 

(a) Rich in silver, scorification assay. Ore, i or -jV A.T.; 
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test-lead, 60 grams ; borax glass as required. It may be 
advantageous to roast the ore first in the scorifier. 

(6) Poor in silver, crncible assay. Roast 2 A.T., then 
add litharge, 3 A.T.; soda, 2 A.T.; silica, from 1 to 2i A.T.; 
borax glass, 10 gmms ; argol, from 2 to 4 grams; salt 
cover. Or ore, 1 A.T.; Uthai^e, 2 A.T.; soda, 1 A.T.; nitre 
calculated to give a button of 18 grams ; silica, 1 A.T.; 
salt cover. 

See special charges given on page 106. 

e. If button freezes in process of cupeUation, the fur- 
nace being hot, and the cupel unsaturated, copper, cobalt, 
nickel, tin, or platinum may be present ; cupel dark brown 
or red after cupeUation, probably copper. 

1. Determine cobalt, nickel, and copper by arsenide 
method, page 84. 

2. For platinum treat button as an alloy, page 131. 

3. Tin : run special assay, section e, 

/. If the preliminary blowpipe test indicates the pres- 
ence of mercury, zinc, or tellurium, etc., the ore should be 
run by scoriflcation method for gold and silver. For ores 
containing mercury the heat should be -oery low at first, 
and increased gradually. For tellurides, see page 107. 

The zinc and mercury may be determined by the 
methods given on pages 152 and 87 ; or, if the ores are 
impure, by gravimetric methods. 

Remarks. — The above scheme is designed as a guide 
for beginners. The experienced mineralogist and assayer 
will generally be able to determine the character of the ore 
by inspection, and select his method. 
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BLOWPIPE APPARATUS AND REAGENTS. 

The following list includes the apparatus and reagents 
essential for ordinary qualitative blowpipe work : 

Set of three porcelain dishes. 

Diamond steel mortar. 

3 pairs of forceps, 1 platinum-pointed, 1 ordinary steel, 
1 heavy steel. 

Steel chisel and magnet. 

2 charcoal-borers, 1 four-cornered with spatula, 1 club- 



Pair lamp scissors. 

1 wire-holder with five platinum wires. 

Plattner's blowpipe lamp with swivel, nickel plated. 

Charcoal-saw. 

Matrass-holder. 

Nickel-plated Plattner's blowpipe with platinum tips. 

Steel hammer. 

Set of moulds and stamps for cupels. 

Pair steel nippers. 

Doable pocket-lens. 

Camel' 8-hair brush. 

Dropping-pipette. 

Ivory spoon. 

1 dozen matrasses. 

Alcohol lamp with nickel-plated top^ 

Chamois-skin. 

6 glass tubes. 

1 dozen pieces square-cut Charcot 

6 pieces plaster for coats. 

Porcelain plate for streaks. 
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Metal tray for coaL 

Metal tray for ashes, 

6 small watcb-glasBes. 

Mixing-scoop. 

18 reageut-bottlea in a frame, filled with the following 
reagents : Test-lead, tin granalated, phosphoros salt^ 
borax powdered, borax glass, boracic acid fused, Plattner's 
flux, bismuth flux, boracic acid, sodium carbonate, salt, 
sodium nitrate, charcoal, bone-ash sieved, bone-ash 
washed, copper oxide, potassium bisolphate. 

Also, small glass-stoppered bottles containing cobalt 
nitrate, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid. 

Cost with a mahogany case about $40.00. 

Remarks. 

To clean a dirty platinum point, hold it in the flame of 
the alcohol lamp with the platinum-pointed forceps. 

To clean platinum wires, heat, and plunge into muriatic 
acid while hot. 

To break small pieces of mineral, wrap in paper, tin- 
foil, or cloth before hammering. 

To trim the wick of blowpipe lamp, cut even with the 
lamp and raise with one point of the steel forceps ; never 
puU the wick up with the forceps. 

To light the usual blowpipe lamp where a heavy oil is 
used, direct the flame of an alcohol lamp against the wick 
until it ignites. 
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BLOWPIPE TESTS.* 

In the following test the details of ordinary manipular 
tions, such as obtaining beads, flames, coatings, and subli- 
mates, are omitted and the results alone stated ; unusual 
manipulations are described. The bead tests are supposed 
to be obtained with oxides ; the other tests are in general 
true of all compounds not expressly excluded. The course 
to be followed in the case of interfering elements is briefly 
stated. 

Aluminum, Al. 

With Soda. — Swells and forms an infusible compound. 

With Borax or S. PA. — Clear or cloudy, never opaque. 

With Cobalt Solution.^ — Pine blue when cold. 

Ammonium, NHi- 
In Closed 7V6e.— Evolution of gas with the character- 
istic odor. Soda or lime assists the reaction. The gas 
(NHs) turns red Utmus-paper blue and forms white clouds 
with HCl vapor. 

Antimony, Sb. 
On Coal, ^.7^4— Volatile white coat, bluish in thin 
layers, continues to form after cessation of blast and 
appears to come directly off the mass. 
With Bismidh Flux : 

On Plaster. — Peach-red coat, somewhat mottled. 
On Coal. — Paint yellow or red coat. 

•Mineralogy, Crystallography and Blowpipe Analysis by Moses and 
ParsooB. 

f Certain phoaphates, borates, attd fusible silicates become blue in absence 
«f alumina. 

t This coat may be furtber tested by 8. Ph. or flaroe. 
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In Open J'ube. — Dense, white, non-volatile, amorphous 
sublimate. The sulphide too rapidly heated will yield 
spots of red. 

In Closed Tube. — The oxide wiU yield a white fusible 
sublimate of needle crystals ; the sulphide, a black subli* 
mate, red when cold. 

i^^owifi.— Pale yellow-green. 

With S. PA.— Dissolved by O. P. and treated on coal 
with tin in R. F. becomes gray to black, 

INTERFERING ELBHENTS. 

Arsenic. — Remove by gentle O. F. on coal. 

Arsenic with Sulphur. — Remove by gently heating in 
closed tube. 

Copper.— The S. Ph. bead with tin in R, F. may be mo- 
mentarily red, but will blacken. 

Lead or Bismuth. — Retard formation of their coats by 
intermittent blast or by boracic acid. Confirm coat by flame, 
not by S. Ph. 

Arsenic, As. 

On Smoked Plaster. — White coat of octahedral crystals. 

On Coal. — Very volatile white coat and strong garlic 
odor. The oxide and sulphide should be mixed with soda. 

With Bismuth Mux : 

On Plaster. — Reddish orange coat, made yellow by 

(NH,),S. 
On Coal — Faint yellow coat. 

In Open Tube. — White sublimate of octahedral crystals. 
Too high heat may form deposit of red or yellow sulphide. 

In Closed ?\fJe.— May obtain white oxide, yellow or 
red sulphide, or black mirror of metal. 

Mame. — Pale azure blue. 
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INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 



Antimony. — Heat in closed tube with soda and char- 
coal, treat resulting mirror in O. P. for odor. 

Cobalt or Nickel. — Fuse in O. F. with lead and recognize 
by odor. 

Sulphur.— {a) Red to yellow sublimate of sulphide of 
arsenic in closed tube. 
(&) Odor when fused with soda on coal. 

Barium, Ba. 

On Coal with Soda. — Puses and sinks into the coal. 

Flame. — Yellowish green, improved by moistening 
with HCl. 

With Borax or S. Ph. — Clear and colorless, can be 
flamed opaque white. 

Bismuth, Bi. 
On Coal. — In either flame is reduced to brittle metal 
and yields a volatile coat, dark orange yellow hot, lemon- 
yellow cold, with yellowish white border. 
With Bismuth Flux : * 

On Plaster. — Bright scarlet coat surrounded by 
chocolate-brown, with sometimes a reddish border. 
The brown may be made red by ammonia, f 
On Coal. — Bright red coat with sometimes an inner 

fringe of yellow. 
With, 8. PA.— Dissolved by O. P. and treated on 
coal with tin in R. P. is colorless hot, but blackish 
gray and opaque cold. 

" Sulphur S parts, potMBium fodlde 1 part, potassium blmilpbate 1 part, 
t Hay be obtained by heating S. Pb. on tbe assay. 
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INTEBKERING ELKMENTS, 

Antimony. — Treat on coal with boracie acid, and treat 
the resulting slag on plaster with bisninth tlux. 
ieat/.— Dissolve coat in S. Ph. as above. 

Boron, B. 

All borates intumesce and fuse to a bead. 

i^^ame.— Yellowisli green. May be assisted by (a) 
moistening with HjSOr, (6) mixing to paste with water 
and boracie acid flux (4i pts. KHSO4, 1 pt. CaPa) ; (c) by 
mixing to paste with H3SO4 and NH,P. 

Bromine, Br. 

With 8. Ph. Saturated with OuO.— Treated at tip of 
blue flame, the bead will be surrounded by greenish-blue 
flames. 

In Matrass with KHSO,. —Bvown. choking vapor. 

IKTERFEP-ING ELEMENTS. 

Silver.— Ihe bromide melts in KHSO, and forms a 
blood-red globule which cools yellow and becomes green in 
the sunlight. 

Cadmium, Cd. 
On Coal R. if.— Dark brown coat, greenish yellow in 
thin layers. Beyond the coat, at lirst part of operation, 
the coal shows a variegated tarnish. 

On STYioked Plaster with Bismuth Flux.—'WUte coat 
made orange by (NH4)aS. 

With Borax or S. P7i.—0. P. Clear yellow hot, color- 
less cold, can be flamed milk-white. The hot bead 
touched to NnaSjOs becomes yellow. 
R. P. Becomes slowly colorless. 
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INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Lead, Bismuth, ^mc— Collect the coat, mix with 
charcoal-dust, aad heat gently in a closed tube. Cadmium 
will yield either a reddish-brown ring or a metallic mirror. 
Before collecting coi*t treat it with O. P. to remove arsenic. 

Calcium, Ca. 

On Coal with fifat^a.— Insoluble and not absorbed by 
the coal, 

^^(wne.— Yellowish red, improved by moistening with 
HCl. 

With Borax or S. PA.— Clear and colorless, can be 
flamed opaque. 

Carbonic Acid, C0». 

With Nitric Acid.—B.ea.t with water and then with 
dilute acid. CO, will be set free with effervescence. The 
escaping gas will render limewater turbid. 

With Botox or 8. PA.— After the flux has been fused 
to a clear bead the addition of a carbonate wiU cause ef- 
fervescence during fiirther fusion. 

Chlorine, CI 

With S. Ph. Saturated with OwO.— Treated at tip of 
blue flame, the bead will be surrounded by an intense 
azure-blue flame. 

On Coal with CuO. — Grind with a drop of HaSO,, 
spread the paste on coal, dry gently in O. F. and treat 
with blue flame, which will be colored greenish blue and 
then azure-blue. 
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Chromium, Cr. 
With Borax or 8. Ph.—0. P. Reddish hot, flue yellow- 
green cold. 
R. F. In borax, green hot and cold. In S. Ph. red 
hot, green cold. 
Wiik Soda. — 0. F. Dark yellow hot, opaque and light 
yellow cold. 
R. F. Opaque and yellowish green cold. 

INTEBFEMHG ELEMENTS. 

Manganese. — The soda bead in O. P. will be bright 
yellowish green. 

Cobalt, Co. 

On Coal It. ^.— The oxide becomes magnetic metal. 
The solution in HCl will be roae-red, but on evaporation 
will be blue. 

With Borax or S. Ph. — Pure blue in either liame. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Arsenic. — Roast and scorify with successive additions 
of borax. There may be, in order given, yellow (iron), 
green (iron and cobalt), blue(cobalt), reddish brown (nickel), 
green (nickel and copper^ blue (copper). 

Copper and Other Elements which Color Strongly. — 
Fuse with borax and lead on coal in R. F. The borax on 
platinum wire in O. P. will show the cobalt, except when 
obscured by much iron or chromium. 

Iron, Nickel, or Chromium.— Fuse ia R. F. with a little 
metallic arsenic, then treat as an arsenide. 

Sulphur or Selenium. — Roast and scorify with borax, 
as before described. 
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Copper, Cu. 

On Coal R. F. — Formation of red malleable metal. 
FlaTne.* — Emerald-green or azure-blue, according to 
compound. 

The azure-blue flame may be obtained : 
(a) By moisteniug with HCl or aqua regia, drying gentlj'' 
in O. F., and heating strongly in R.F. 

{b) By saturating S. Ph. bead with substance, adding 
common salt, and treating with blue flame. 

With Borax j' or S. Ph. — O. F. Green hot, blue or green- 
ish blue cold. 
R. F. Greenish or colorless hot, opaque and brownish 
red cold. With tin on coal this reaction is more 
delicate. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

General Method.X — Roast thoroughly, treat with borax 
on coal in strong R. F., and 

If Button FoTTTis. — Separate the button from the 
slag, remove any lead from it by O. F., and make 
either S. Ph. or flame test upon residual button. 
If No Visible Button Forms. — Add test-lead to the 
borax fusion, continue the reduction, separate the 
button, and treat as in next test (Lead Alloy). 
Lead or Bismuth Alloys. — Treat with frequently 

*Siilphur, selenium, nod flrseofc Bhould be removed by ransling. Lead 
necessitates a genlle heat. 

tBy repeated slow oxidation and reduciinn a Ixirax bead becomes mb7* ' 
hri. 

fOxides, fiulphiden, und aulpbales are iMSt reduced byn mixture of u>A% 
•uid borax. 
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changed boracic acid in strong R. F., noting the appearance 
of Blag and residnal button. 

Trace. — A red spot in the slag. 

Over One Per Cent. — The residual button will be 
bluish green when melted, will dissolve in the slag 
and color it red upon application of the C F., or 
may be removed from the slag and be submitted 
to either the S. Ph. or the flame test. 

Fluorine, F. 

Etching Test — If fluorine is released, it wiU corrode 
glass in cloudy patches, and in presence of silica there will 
be a deposit on the glass. According to the refractoriness 
of the compound the fluorine may be released ; 

(a) In closed tube by heat. 

(6) In cloijed tube by heat and KHSO*. 

(c) In open tube by heat and glass of S. Ph. 

Wit?i Cone. BiSOi arid SiOj.— If heated and the fumes 
condensed by a drop of water upon a platinum wire, a film 
of silicic acid will form upon the water. 

Iodine, I. 

With S. Ph. Saturated with OuO..— Treated at the tip 
of the blue flame, the bead is surrounded by an intense 
emerald-green flame. 

In Matrass with KBSO,. — Violet choking vapor and 
brown sublimate. 

In Open Tube with Equal Parts Bismuth Oxide, Sul- 
pliur, and Soda.—A. brick-red sublimate. 

With Starch-paper.— The vapor turns the paper dark 
purple. 
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INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Silver. — The iodide melts in KHSO4 to a dark red 
globule, yellow on cooling, and unchanged by sunlight. 
Iron, Fe. 
On Coal. — R. P. Many compounds become magnetic. 
Soda assists the reaction. 

With Borax.* — O. F. Yellow to red hot, colorless to 
yellow cold. 
R. P. Bottle-green. With tin on coal vitriol -green. 
With S. Ph. — O. F. Yellow to red hot, greenish while 
cooling, colorless to yellow cold. 
R. F. Red hot and cold, greenish while cooling. 
State of the Iron. — A borax bead blue from CuO is 
made red by PeO, and greenish by FejOj. 

INTERFERING KLEMENTS. 

ChTomium. — Fuse with nitrate and carbonate of soda 
on platinum, dissolve in water, and test residue for iron. 

CohaU. — By dilution the blue of cobalt in borax may 
often be lost before the yellow of iron. 

Copper.— Maj be removed from borax bead by fusion 
with lead on coal in R. P. 

Manganese. — (o) May be faded from borax bead by 
treatment with tin on coal in R. P. 
(6) May be faded from S. Ph. bead by R. P. 

Nickel. — May be faded from borax bead by R. P. 

Tungsten or THtanium.— The S. Ph. bead in R. F. will 
be reddish brown instead of blue or violet. 

" A sUgbt yellow color can only be attributed to iron wlieo there is no 
decided color produced by either flume in highly charged beads of bomx aud 
8. Ph. 
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Uranium. — As with chromium. 

Alloys, Sulphides, Arsenides, etc. — Boast, treat with 
borax oq coal in R. F., then treat borax in R. F. to remove 
reducible metala 

Lead, Pb. 
On Coal.* — In either flame is reduced to malleable metal 
and yields, near the assay, a dark lemon-yellow coat, 
sulphur-yellow cold and bluish white at border. 
With Bismuth Flux : 

On Plaster. — Chrome-yellow coat, blackened by 

(NH.),8. 
On Coal. — Volatile yellow coat, darker hot 
i^/ara€.— Azure-bl ue. 

With Borax or S. Ph.—O. F. Yellow hot, colorless 
cold, Hames opaque yellow, 
R. F, Borax bead becomes clear, 8. Ph. bead cloudy. 

INTEKFERING ELEMENTS. 

Antimony. — Treat on coal with boracic acid, and treat 
the resnlting slag on plaster with bismuth flax. 

Arsenic Sulphide. — Remove by gentle O. P. 

Cadmium,. — Remove by R. F. 

B/smw^A.— Usually the bismuth-flux tests on plaster 
are sufficient. In addition the lead coat shoold color the 
R. F. blue. 

Lithium, LI. 

Flame. — Crimson, best obtained by gently heating near 
the wick. 

* The phoBph&te yields no co&t without tlie ^d of a fliuc. 
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INTEKFEUINO ELEMENTS. 

Sodium.— {a) Use a gentle flame and heat near the 
wick, {b) Fuse on platinum wire with barium chloride in 
O. F. The flame will be first strong yellow, then green, 
and lastly crimson. 

Calcium or Strontium,. — As these elements do not color 
the flame in the presence of barium chloride, the above 
test will answer. 

Silicon. — Make into a paste with boracic acid flux and 
water, and fuse in the blue flame. Just after the flux fuses 
the red flame wDl appear. 

Magnesium, Mg. 
On Coal with -StoAr.— Insoluble, and not absorbed by the 
coaL 

With Borax or & Ph. — Clear and colorless, can be 
flamed opaque white. 

With Cobalt Solution.* — Strongly heated .becomes a 
pale flesh color. 

Manganese, Mn. 
With Borax or S. PA-f — O. P. Amethystine hot, red- 
dens on cooling. With much, is black and opaqne. 
If a hot bead is touched to a crystal of sodium 
nitrate, an amethystine or rose-colored froth is 
formed. 
R. F. Colorless or with black spots. 
With Soda.—0. F. Bluish green and opaque when cold. 
Sodium nitrate assists the reaction. 

* Witb dllcatea this reaction is of use anXy in the absence of colorlag 
oxides. Tbe pliosphftte, arsenate, and borate become violet-ied. 
\ Tlie CKilorB are more inteiiBe with borax than vith 8. Pb. 
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INTEBFERINQ ELEMENTS. 



—The soda bead in O. F. will be bright yel- 
lowish green instead of bluish green. 

Silicon. — Dissolve in borax, then make soda fusion. 

Mercury, Hg. 
WUh Bismuth Flttx: 

On Plaster. — Volatile yellow and scarlet coat. If 
too strongly heated, the coat is black and yellow. 
On Coal. — Paint yellow coat at a distance. 
In Matrass with Dry Soda or with Litharge.* — Mirror- 
like sublimate, which may be collected in globules. 

Molybdenum, Mo. 
On Coal. — O. F. A coat yellowish hot, white cold, crys- 
talline near assay. 
R. P. The coat is turned in part deep blue, in part 
dark copper-red. 
Flame. — Yellowish green. 
With Borax.— O. F. Yellow hot, colorless cold, 

R. F. Brown to black and opaque. 
With S. Ph. — O. F. Yellowish green hot, colorless cold.t 

R. F. Emerald-green. 
Dilute il) MCI Solutions. — If insoluble the substance 
may first be fused with S. Ph. in O. F. If then dissolved 
in the acid and heated with metallic tin, zinc, or copper, 
the solutions will be successively blue, green, and brown. 
If the S. Ph. bead has been treated in R. P., tlie solution 
will become brown. 

* Gold-leaf fa whitened Tiy the Bllghtert trace of vapor of mercury. 
t Crushed hetween damp uoglazed paper becomes red, brown, purple, or 
blue, according to amount preeeat. 
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Nickel, Ni. 
On Coal. — R. P. The oxide becomes magnetic. 
With Botox.— O. P. Violet hot, pale reddish brown 
cold. 
R. P. Cloudy and finally clear and colorless. 
With S. Pk.—O. P. Red hot, yellow cold. 

R. F. Red hot, yellow cold. On coal with tin be- 
comes colorless. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

GeTieral Method. — Saturate two or three borax beads 
with roasted substance, and treat on coal with a strong R, P. 
If a visible button results, separate it from the borax, and 
treat with S. Ph. in the O. P., replacing the S. Ph. when a 
color is obtained. 

If no visible button results, add either a small gold 
button or a few grains of test-lead. Continue the reduction, 
and: 

With Gold. — Treat the gold alloy on coal with 8. Ph. 

in strong O. P. 
With Lead. — Scorify button with boracic acid to 
small size, complete the removal of lead by O. P. 
on coal, and treat residual button with S. Ph. in 
O. P. 
Arsenic. — Roast thoroughly, treat with borax in R. P. 
as long as it shows color, treat residual button with S. Pli. 
in O. P. 

Alloys. — Roast and melt with frequently changed borax 
in R. P., adding a little lead if infusible. When the borax 
is no longer colored, treat residual button with S. Ph. in 
O. P. 
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Nitric Acid, HNO» 
In Matrass with KHSOi^ or in Closed Tt^e with 
Litharge. — Brown fumes with characteristic odor. The 
fumes will turn ferrous sulphate paper brown. 

Phosphorus, P. 

Flame. — Greenish blue, momentary. Improved by 
cone. H2S04. 

In Closed Tube with Dry Soda and Magnesium. — The 
soda and substance are mixed in equal parts and dried, 
and made to cover the magnesium. Upon strongly heating 
there will be a vivid incandescence, and the resulting mass, 
crushed and moistened, will yield the odor of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Potassium, K. 

Flame. — Violet, except borates and phosphates. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Sodium. — (a) The flame, through blue glass, wiD be 
violet or blue. 
(6) A bead of borax and a little boracic acid, made 
brown by nickel, will become blue on addition of 
a potassium compound, 
lAthiuTii. — The flame, through green glass, will be blu- 
ish green. 

Selenium, Se. 
On Coal B. F. — Disagreeable horse-radish odor, brown 
fumes, and a volatile steel-gray coat with a red border. 

In Open Tube. — Steel-gray sublimate with red border, 
sometimes white crystals. 
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In Closed Tube. — Dark red sublimate and horse-radish 
odor. 

^iame.— Azure-blue. 

On Coal with Soda. — Thoroughly fuse in R. P., place on 
bright silver, moisten, crush, and let stand. The silver will 
be blackened. 

Silicon, Si. 

On Coal with Soda. — With its own volume of soda dis- 
solves with eflervescence to a clear bead. With more soda 
the bead is opaque. 

With Borax. — Clear and colorless. 

With S. Ph. — Insoluble. The test made upon a small 
fragment will usually show a translucent mass of undis- 
solved matter of the shape of the original fragment. 

When not decomposed by S. Ph., dissolve in borax 
nearly to saturation, add S. Ph., and reheat for a moment. 
The bead will become milky or opaque white. 

Silver, Ag. 

On Coat — Reduction to malleable white metal. 

With Borax or S. Ph.~0. P. Opalescent 

Cupellation. — Pnse on coal with 1 vol. of borax glass 
and 1 to 2 vols, of test-lead in R. P. for about two minutes. 
Remove button and scorify it in R. P. with fresh borax, 
then place button on cupel and blow O. P. across it, using 
as strong blast and as little flame as are consistent with 
keeping button melted. 

If the litharge is dark, or if the button freezes before 
brightening, or if it brightens but is not spherical, rescorif y 
it on coal with borax, add more test-lead, and again cupel 
until there remains only a white spherical button of silver. 
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Sodium, Na. 

Flatne.—^tmng reddish yellow. 
Strontium, Sr. 

On Coal vMk 5oda.— lusoluble, absorbed by the coal. 

i^^me.— Intense crimson, improved by moistening with 
HCl. 

With Borax or S. PA.— Clear and colorless ; can be 
tiamed opaque. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Bariwtn.— The red flame may show upon first introduc- 
tion of the sample into the flame, but it is afterward turned ' 
brownish yellow. 

Li ikium.— Fused with barium chloride, by which the 
lithium flame is unchanged. 

Sulphur, S. 

Oji Coal with Soda and a Little Borax. — Thoroughly 
fuse in the li. F., and either; 

{a) Place on bright silver, moisten, crush, and let 

stand. The silver will become brown to black. Or, 

(ft) Heat with dilute HCi (sometimes with powdered 

zinc); the odor of HjS will be observed. 

In Open Tube. — Suffocating fumes. Some sulphates 

are unaffected. 

In Closed Thibe. — May have sublimate red when hot, 
yellow cold, or sublimate of undecomposed sulphide, or 
the substance may be unaffected. 

With Soda and Silica (equal parts). — A yellow or red 
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To Determine Whether Sulphide or Sulphate.— Fuse 
with soda od platiuum-foil. The sulphide only will stain 
silver. 

Tellurium, Te. 

On Coal. — Volatile white coat with red or yellow border. 
If the fumes are caught on porcelain, the resulting gray or 
brown film may be turned crimson when moistened with 
cone. HjSOj and gently heated. 

On Coal with Soda. — Thoroughly fuse in B. P. Place 
on bright silver, moisten, crush, and let stand. The silver 
will be blackened. 

Flame. — Green. 

In Open Titbe. — Gray sublimate fusible to clear drops. 

With S^SOt {cone.).— Boiled a moment, there results a 
purple-violet solution, which loses its color on further heat- 
ing or on dilution. 

Tin, Sn. 

On Goal. — O. P. The oxide becomes yellow and lumi- 
nous. 

R. P. A slight coat, assisted by addition of sulphur 
or soda. 

With Cobalt Solution. — Moisten the coal, in front of 
the assay, with the solution, and blow a strong R. F. upon 
the assay. The coat will be bluish green when cold. 

With CuO in Borax Bead. — A faint blue bead is made 
reddish brown or rnby-red by heating a moment in B. P. 
with a tin compound. 

IlfTEKFERINQ ELEMENTS. 

Lead or Bisnmth {AUoys). — It is fair proof of tin if 
such an alloy oxidizes rapidly with sprouting and cannot 
be kept fused. 
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Zinc. — On coal with soda, borax, and charcoal in R. F. 
the tin will be reduced, the zinc volatilized ; the tin may 
tben be washed from the fused mass. 

Titanium, Ti. 
With Borax. — O. F. Colorless to yellow hot, colorless 
cold, opalescent or opaque wliite by flaming. 
R. F. Yellow to brown, enamel blue by flaming. 
WitJt 8. Ph.—O. F. As with borax. 

R. F. Yellow hot, violet cold. 
HCl Solutions. — If insoluble, the substance may first be 
fused with S. Ph. or with soda and reduced. If then dis- 
solved in dilute acid and heated with metallic tin, the 
solution will become violet after standing. Usually there 
will also be a turbid violet precipitate, which becomes 
white. 

INTERPKRING ELKMENTS. 

Iron. — The S. Ph. bead in R. F, is yellow hot, brownish 
red cold. 

Tungsten, W. 
With Botox. — O. F. Colorless to yellow hot, colorless 
cold, can be flamed opaque white. 
R. F. Colorless to yellow hot, yellowish brown cold. 
With S. Ph.—O. F. Clear and colorless. 

R. F. Greenish hot, blue cold. On long blowing or 

with tin on coal becomes dark green. 

With Dilute HCl. — If insoluble, the substance may 

first be fused with S. Ph. The solution heated with tin 

becomes dark blue ; with zinc it becomes purple and then 

reddish brown. 
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INTEKFEKING ELEMENTS. 

Iron.— The S. Ph. in R. F. is yellow hot, blood-red cold. 

Uranium, U. 
With Borax.— O. F. Yellow hot, colorless cold, can be 
flamed enamel yellow. 
R. F. Bottle-green, can be flamed black, but not en- 
amelled. 
With S. Ph.—O. F. Yellow hot, yellowish green cold. 
R. F. Emerald-green. 

INTERFERING ELEMENTS. 

Iron. — With S. Ph. in R. F. is green hot, red cold. 

Vanadium, V. 
With Borax. — O. P. Colorless or yellow hot, greenish 
yellow cold. 
R. F. Brownish hot, emerald-green cold. 
With 8. Ph.—O. F. Dark yellow hot, light yellow 
cold. 
R. P. Brown hot, emerald-green cold. 
HiSOt Solutions. — Reduced by Zn become successively 
yellow, green, bluish green, blue, greenish blue, bluish 
violet, and lavender. 

Zinc, Zn. 
On Coal. — O. P. The oxide becomes yellow and lumi- 
nous. 
R. P. Yellow coat, white when cold, assisted by soda 
and a little borax. 
With Cc^aZt Solution. — Moisten the coal, in front of 
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the assay, with the solution, and blow a strong R. F, upon 
the assay. The coat will be bright yellow-green when 
cold. 

INTBBFERINO ELEMENTS. 

ATitimony.— Remove by strong O. F., or by heating 
with sulphur in closed tube. 

Cadmium, Lead, or Bismuth. — The combined coats 
will not prevent the cobalt solution test. 

Tin.— The coats, heated in an open tube, with charcoal- 
dust, by the 0. P., may yield white sublimate of zina 

SCHEMES FOR QUALITATIVE BLOWPIPE 
ANALYSIS.* 

TEST I. — Heat a portion gently with O. F. upon char- 
coal or a plaster tablet which has been blackened in the 
lamp flame. 

As. — White very volatile crystalline coat, best on plas- 
ter. 

The coat disappears before R. F., tingeing it pale blue 
and evolving a characteristic gai'lic odor. 

Confirmation As. — The coating may be dissolved in 
solution of KOH, placed in a test-tube, a small piece of so- 
dium amalgam added, and the tube covered with a piece 
of filter-paper moistened with a slighUy acid solution oi 
AgNOj. The paper will be stained black by the AsHg 
evolved- 

Sb. — White pulverulent volatile coat, best on charcoal. 

A good distinguishing feature between As and Sb is as 

* Tfaese Bcbemes are taken from Mineralogy. Cryslallograpliy. and Blow- ' 
pipe Analyafs, by A. J Hosee and C. L, Parsons, D. Van Nostrand, 1896. 
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follows : They both usually continue to give off fumes after 
removal of the flame, but while still hot the AsaOg fumes 
are not visible within one half inch of assay, while Sb204 
fumes appear to come immediately off of the mass. 

CoTtfirmation Sb. — The coating disappears before R, F., 
tingeing it a pale yellow-green, or, if scraped together, dis- 
solved in S. Ph., andijust fused on charcoal in contact with 
tin, it will form a gray or black opaque bead. 

If the coating be scraped off and dissolved in tartaric 
acid and HCl, and the solution placed in a platinum cap- 
sale with a piece of zinc, Sb, if present, will give a black 
adherent stain. This may be confirmed by washing the 
stain with water, then dissolving it in a few drops of hot 
tartaric acid and a drop or two of HCl ; on adding H^S an 
orange precipitate (SbaSj) is formed. 

Test I. may also yield non-volatile coatings of Sn or Zn 
near the assay, yeUow hot and white cold ; yellow coatings 
of Pb or Bi ; crystalline yeUow and white coating of Mo ; 
brick-red to crimson coating and horseradish odor of Se ; 
and deep brown coatings of Cd and Te. All of these will 
be detected with greater certainty by later tests. 

TEST II. — Mix a portion with a spoonful of soda and 
a little borax and heat strongly upon charcoal with R, P. 
for three or four minutes. Preserve the fused mass for 
subsequent examination. 

As, — Garlic odor and a white volatile coat. 

Cd. — Dark brown volatile coat, sometimes shading to 
greenish yellow, and usually surrounded by a variegated 
coloration resembling the colors of peacock feathers. 

Oonflrtnation Od. — The coat forms at first heating, and, 
if mixed with NasSjOa and fused in a borax bead, will form 
a bright yellow mass of CdS. 
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Zn. — White not easily volatile coat, yellow when hot. 

Sn. — White non-volatile coat close to assay, yellow 
while hot and usually small in amount. 

ConfirToation Zn and Sn. — If any coat forms, moisten 
it with cobalt solution and blow a strong blue flame on the 
substance. The coatings from other elements will not pre- 
vent the cobalt coloration. The zinc coat is made bright 
yellowish green. The tin coat becomes bluish green. 

Test II. may also yield white coats from Pb, Bi, or al- 
kalies, yellow coats from Pb or Bi, brown or red coats from 
Ca or Mo, and the ash of the coal may be white or red. 

TEST III.— Crush and pulverize the soda of Test II.; 
collect any magnetic particles with the magnet ; dissolve 
some of the magnetic particles in a borax bead with the O. 
P. Try also effect of R. F.; then also place some of the 
non-magnetic portion of the powder upon a bright silver 
surface ; moisten with water and let stand.* 

Fe.— The bead is : O. F. hot, yellow to red ; O; F. cold, 
colorless to yellow ; R. F. cold, bottle-green. 

Confirmation Fe. — The magnetic particles yield with 
HNOa a brown solution from which, after evaporating ex- 
cess of acid, K4FeCy6 throws down a blue precipitate. 

Ni. — The bead is : O. P. hot, intense violet ; O. F. cold, 
pale brown ; R. F. cold, colorless. 

Confirmation Ni.—li the excess of acid is driven off by 
evaporation, KCy added in excess, and the solution then 
made strongly alkaline with KOH, two or three drops of 
pure bromine will give a black precipitate of Nis(0H)9. 



• There may be contaiued iu the sotia also metallic particles or buttons, 
wliicli may be roughly recognized by color and tenacity, as follows : 

Ma/leaiU.—kg. silver-wbite ; Sn, white : Pb. gray ; Au, yellow ; Cu, red. 
BHUltt.—St, wbite ; Bi, reddish white. 
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Co. — The bead is : O. F. and R. P. hot or cold, a deep 
pure blue ; if greenish when hot, probably Fe or Ni is also 



: Co. — The magnetic particles yield with 
HNO3 a rose-red solution which becomes blue on evapora- 
tion. 

S, Se, Te.— The bright silver is stained black or dark 
brown, and unless the horseradish odor of Se or the brown 
coatings of Se and Te with bismuth tlux have been already 
obtained, this stain will prove sulphur. 

Qonfirmation S. — The soda fusion will evolve HjS when 
moistened with HCl. By holding in the gas a piece of 
filter-paper moistened with a drop or two of lead acetate 
(test is made more sensitive by adding a drop of ammonia 
to the acetate) the paper will be stained black. 

Confirmation Se. —Characteristic disagreeable horse- 
radish odor during fusion. 

Confirmation Te. — K a little of the original substance 
is dropped into boiling concentrated HaSOj , a deep violet 
color is produced ; this disappears on further heating. 

The quite cold soda fusion added to hot water produces 
a purple-red solution. 

TEST IV. — Mix a portion of the substance with more 
than an equal volume of bismuth flux,* and heat gently 
upon a plaster tablet with the oxidizing flame. 

Pb.— Chrome-yellow coat, darker hot, often covering 
the entire tablet. 

Confirmation Ph. — If the test is made on charcoal, the 
coat is greenish yellow, brown near the assay. 

Hg. — Gently heated, bright scarlet coat, very volatile, 

* Formed by grlnrting (ogclLer 1 pur! KI, 1 part EHSO, , 3 parts 8. 

Dg,l,ze.byG00glC 
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and with yellow fringe ; but if quickly heated, the coat 
formed is pale yellow and black. 

ConfiTtnation Hg. — If the substance ia heated gently in 
a closed tube or matrass with dry soda or litharge, a mir- 
ror-like sublimate will form, which may be collected into 
little globules of Hg by rubbing with a match end. The 
test with bismuth flux on charcoal yields only a faint yel- 
low coat. 

Bi. — Bright chocolate-brown coat, with sometimes a 
reddish fringe. 

Confirmation Bi. — The coat is turned orange-yellow, 
then cherry-red, by fumes of NHj , which may conveniently 
be produced by heating a few crystals of S. Ph. on the 
assay. The test with bismuth flux on charcoal yields a 
bright red band, with sometimes an inner fringe of yellow. 

Sb. — Orange to peach-red coat, very dark when hot. 

Confirmation Sb. — The coat becomes orange when 
moistened with {NH,)23. 

Test IV. may yield colored sublimates with large 
amounts of certain other elements, and on smoked plaster 
certain white sublimates are obtainable. In all cases the 
elements are detected with greater certainty by other tests, 
but for convenience they are here summarized : Sn, brown- 
ish orange ; As, reddish orange ; Se, reddish brown ; Te, 
purplish brown, with deep brown border ; Mo, deep ultra- 
marine blue ; Cu, Cd, Zn, white on smoked plaster. 

TEST V. — Dissolve substance in salt of phosphorus in 
O. F. so long as bead remains clear on cooling. Treat then 
for three or four minutes in a strong R. F. to remove vola- 
tile compounds. Note the colors hot and cold, then re- 
oxidize and note colors hot and cold. 
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Fe, Ti, Mo, W.— The tead in 0. P. cold is colorless or 
veij faint yellow. 

Confirmation Fe. — The bead in its previons treatment 
should have been O. P. hot, yellow to red ; O. P. cold, 
colorleas ; R. P. cold, bottle-green. 

Gonflrmation Ti. — The bead is reduced on charcoal with 
tin, pulverized, and dissolved tn HCl (1 to 4) with a little 
metallic tin. The reduced bead is violet, the solution is 
violet and turbid. 

Confirmation Mo. — Tested as above on charcoal with 
tin, etc., the reduced bead is green, the solution ia dark 
brown. Heat a little of the substance on platinum-foil 
with a few drops of cone. HNOj , heat until excess of HNOj 
has all volatilized, then add a few drops of strong HsSO* and 
heat until copious fumes are evolved ; cool, and breathe 
upon the cooled mass ; an ultramarine blue = Mo. 

Confirmation W. — Tested on charcoal with tin, etc., as 
above, the reduced bead is green, the solution is deep blue. 

U, V, Ni.* — The bead in O. P cold is colored yellow or 
greenish yellow. 



'' If the abseDCe of Nl is not proved, or Co obscures the tests, dissolve the 
BubslBDce Id borax od charcoal to saturation, and treat for five minutes in hot 
R, P. 

If a visible button results, separate it from tbe borax, and treat vith 8. Pli 
in tlie O. P., repliiting the 8. Ph. when a color la obtained. 

If no visible button results, add either a small gold button or a few groins 
of test-lead. Continue the reduction, and, if lead has been used, scorify the 
button with frequently changed boracic ncid to small size, stopping the in- 
stant ibe boracic acid ia colored by Co, Ni, or Cu. blue, yellow, or red, re. 
spectively. 

Complete the removal of lead by O. F, on eoal, and treat aa below. 

Treat the gold alloy, or the residual button from the lead alloy, on coal, 
with frequently changed 8. Ph., in strong O. F. 

The metals which have uniled with the gold or lead, will be successively 
oxidized, and their oildes will color the B. Ph. in the following order : 
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Confirmation U. — The bead in R. P. ia dull green hot, 
fine green cold. Make a NoiCOa fuaion, dissolve in HCl 
or HaSO, , add a few drops of HjS water, and if it gives any 
precipitate, add it in excess and filter ; to filtrate add a 
few drops of HNOs and boil, then add NHiOH to alkaline 
reaction, filter, wash precipitate with ammonia water, 
and then treat precipitate with a concentrated solution of 
(NH,)2C03 + NH^OH, filter, acidify filtrate with HCl, and 
add KiFeCys . Brown ppt. shows U. 

OonftTmation V. — In R. P. the bead will be brownish 
hot, fine green cold. Puse substance with NaaCOgin O. P., 
and dissolve fusion in a few drops of dilute HjSO, or HCl, 
add a piece of zinc and warm ; blue color changing to 
green and finally violet = V. 

Confirmation iV^/.— The hot bead in O. P. will be intense 
violet, and in R. F. will be reddish hot, yellow cold. 
■ Mn. — The bead in O. P. cold is colored violet; if 
touched while hot to a crystal of nitre, it is made deep 
permanganate color. 

Confirmation Mn. — Fused on platinum wire in O. F. 
with a paste of soda and nitre, manganese yields an 
opaque bluish-green bead. 

Cr.— The bead in O. F. cold is colored green. 

There may be a green bead from admixture of a blue 
and a yellow. If Cr is not proved, examine in such a case 
for U, V, Cr, etc., with unusual care. 

Co. — Blue, hot : blue, cold. May stay in the slag. 

Ni.— Brown, Lot ; yellow, cold. May give giten with Co or Cu. 

Cu.— Green, hot ; blue, cold. Made opnque ltd by tiu and R. F. 

The slag should contaiu the more easily oxidizabte metals, and be free 
from Cu, Ni, and Ag. Test a portion with 8. Ph aiid tin to prove absence of 
Cu. If present, it must be removed by further reducllon with lead. Pul- 
verize the slags and dissolve a portion in 9. Ph., and exauiiue by Test V. 
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Confirmation Or. — If the substance is fused on platinum 
wire in the O. F. with a paste of soda and nitre, an opaqne 
yellow bead is produced ; and if the soda bead is dissolved 
in water, filtered, acidified with acetic acid and a drop or 
two of lead acetate added, a yellow precipitate will be 
formed. 

Co, Cu. — The bead in O. F. cold is colored blue. 

Confirmation Co. — The bead is deep blue, hot and cold, 
in both flames. 

Confirmation Ctu—The bead is green hot, greenish 
blue cold, and on fusion with tin on coal becomes opaque 
brownish red. 

With larger percentage of copper the substance will 
yield a mixed azure-blue and green flame on heating with, 
HCl. 

SiOj, AljOs, TiOa, SnOj.— The saturated bead contains 
an appreciable amount of insoluble material, in the form 
o± a translucent cloud, jelly-like mass, or skeleton form 
of the original material. 

Confirmation 810^. — Mix the dry substance with a little 
dry calcium fluoride free from SiOa , place in a dry testtube 
and add cone. HaSO* and heat gently, hold in fumes given 
off a drop of water in loop of platinum wire ; SiOa will be 
separated on coming in contact with the water and form a 
jelly-like mass. 

Silica or silicates fused with soda unite with noticeable 
effervescence. 

Confirmation Al^Os, TiO^, SnO^, SiO^. — If infusible, 
moisten the pulverized mineral with dilute cobalt nitrate 
solution and heat strongly. 

AljOa .—Beautiful bright blue. 

TiOj. — Yellowish green. 
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SnOs . — Bluish green. 

SiOa. — Faint blue ; deep blue if fusible. 

There may also be blues from fusible phosphates and 
borates, greens from oxides of Zn, Sb, violet from Zr, vari- 
ous indefinite browns and grays, and a very characteristic 
pale pink or flesh color from Mg. 

Confirmation 8n0f — Treat the finely pulverized min- 
eral with Zn and HCl in contact with platinum. Dissolve 
any reduced metal in HCl and test with HgClj. There 
will be white or gray ppt. 

Ba, Ca, Sr, Mg.— The saturated bead is white and 
opaque, and the nearly saturated bead can be flamed white 
and opaque. 

Confirmation Ba, Ca, Sr. — Moisten the flattened end 
of a clean platinum wire with dilute hydrochloric acid, dip 
it in the roasted substance, and heat strongly at the tip of 
the blue flame, and gently near the wick. Remoisten with 
the acid frequently. 

Ba. — Yellowish-green flame, bluish green through green 
glass. 

Ca. — Yellowish-red (brick-red) flame, green through 
green glass. 

Sr. — Scarlet-red flame, faint yellow through green glass. 

There may also be produced Li, carmine-red flame, in- 
visible through green glass ; K, rose-violet flame, reddish 
violet through blue glass ; Na, orange- yellow flame, in- 
visible through blue glass ; Cu, azure-blue and emerald- 
green ; Se and As, pale blue ; Mo, Sb, Te, pale green. 

Confirmation Mg. — Moisten the roasted substance with 
cobalt solution and heat strongly. The substance will be 
colored pale pink or flesh color, or violet if present aa 
either arsenate or phosphate. 
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TEST VI. — Cupellation for silver and gold. Fuse 1 vol. 
of the rv-asted substance on charcoal with 1 vol. of borax 
glass and 1 to 2 vols, of test-lead in R. P. for abont two 
minates. Remove button and scorify it in R. F. with 
fresh borax, then place button on cupel and blow O. F. 
across it, using as strong blast and as little flame as are 
consistent with keeping the button melted. If the litharge 
is dark, or if the button freezes before brightening, or if 
it brightens but is not spherical, rescorify it on charcoal 
with borax, add more test-lead, and again cupel until there 
remains only a bright spherical button unaltered by fur- 
ther blowing. 

Ag.— The button is white. 

Au. — The button is yellow or white. 

ConfiTinaUon Ag and Au. — Dissolve in a drop of 
HNOg, and add a drop of HCl, producing a white curd- 
like precipitate. If gold is present, there will be a residiie 
insoluble in HNOj which will become golden yeUow on 
ignition. 

TEST VII. — Heat substance in matrass with acid 
potassium sulphate. 

NjOs . Br. — Reddish-brown vapor. 

Conflrmation NjOs. — The gas turns ferrous sulphate 
paper brown. Nitrates deflagrate violently when fused on 
charcoaL 

CI. — Colorless or yellowish-green vapor, with odor of 
chlorine. 

I. — Violet choking vapor. 

Confirmation Br, CI, I. — Saturate a salt of phosphorus 
bead with CuO, add substance, and treat in O. F. Br, 
azure-blue and emerald-green flame. CI, azure-blue flame 
with a little green. I, emerald-green flame. 
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Fuse witlt NajCOg, pulverize and mix with MnOa, and 
add a few drops of concentrated HiSOj , and heat. CI, 
yellowish-green gas that bleaches vegetable colors. Br, 
red fames. 

Fuse with NajCOg, dissolve in water, make slightly 
acid with H^SOi, and add Feg(SO,)a (ferric alnm may be 
used), and boil. I, violet fumes {turn starch-paper blue). 

F. — The glass of the matrass is corroded, and if SiOj is 
present a film of SiOj is often deposited on the glass. 

Conjirmation F. — If the substance be mixed with silica 
and then heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
fumes caught on a drop of water held in a loop of platinum 
wire, gelatinous silica will form in the water. 

TEST VIII. — Heat the substance gently with water to 
remove air-bubbles, and then with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. 

COj- — EfEervescence continuing after heat is removed. 

HjS, CI, and H are sometimes evolved, but usually the 
odor will distinguish these. 

Confirmation COi . — If the gas is passed into lime- 
water, a white cloud and precipitate will be produced. 

TEST IX. — Place a piece of Mg wire in a closed tube, 
and cover the wire with a mixture of soda and the sub- 
stance. Heat till the mass takes fire, cool, and add water, 

P. — Evolution of phosphine, recognized by odor. 

Confirmation P. — Fuse a little of the substance, pre- 
viously roasted if it contains As, with two or three parts 
NajCOs and one of NaNOj, dissolve in HNOg, and add ex- 
cess of (NH4)2MoO< ; yellow ppt. shows PjOj . In presence 
of SiOi it is well to confirm this ppt. by dissolving it in 
dilute NHjOH, allowing it to stand for half an hour and 
filtering off any SiOa that separates, then to filtrate add- 
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ing magnesia mixture (MgCl2 + NH^CI + NH40H); white 
crystalline ppt. shows PaOs . 

Phosphates yield a pale momentary bluish-green flame 
when moistened with concentrawd HjSOi and treated at 
the tip of the blue flame. 

TEST X.— Make a paste of four pai-ts KHSO, , one part 
GaFj, water, and substance. Treat at tip of blue flame. 
Just after water is driven off the flame will be colored. 

B.— Bright green. 

Li. — Carmine. 

Gonfirmation B. — Heat some of the substance gently 
on platinum wire, then add a drop of concentrated H,SO, , 
heat very gently again, just enough to drive off excess of 
HjSO, , dip in glycerine, hold in flame until glycerine be- 
gins to bum, remove from flame, and the mass will continue 
burning with a green flame. 



SPECIAL SCHEME FOK DETECTIOTT OF THOSE METALS 
■WHICH WHEN PRESENT AS SILICATES USUALLY FAIL 
TO YIELD 8ATI8FACTOKY TESTS BEFORE THE BLOW- 
PIPE. 

Remove the volatile constituents as thoroughly as pos- 
sible by roasting, then heat gently in a platinum capsule 
with HF and a few drops of concentrated HaSOi as long as 
fumes are given off ; add a little more HF and HjSOj , and 
heat again in the same way. When fusion is quite cold, 
dissolve in cold water and Alter. 

Filtrate a. — Divide into four parts and test as follows: 

1. Add a piece of Zn or Sn and a little HCl, and heat. 

Ti. — A violet or blue solution. 
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Confirmation Ti. — Nearly neutralize Bolution, and 
then add NaiSjOg , and boil. White ppt. ehows Ti 

Or, make Bolutioa slightly alkaline, and then acidily 
slightly with HCl, and add Na,HPO,. White ppt shows Ti. 

2. Add excess of KOH or NaOH, boil and filter, and to 
filtrate add excess of NH^Ol, and boil. 

AI. — White precipitate. 

Dissolve ppt., produced by the KOH or NaOH, in HCl, 
and add K^PeCy^ 

Fe. — Blue precipitate. 
. 3. Add HCl ; then make alkaline with NH(OH and add 
<NH,),S + (NH4)i00g in slight excess; filter ; to filtrate add 
NajHPO,. 

Mg. — White crystalline pi'ecipitate. 

Confirviation Mg.—li phosphates are present, this test 
woiild not be reliable for Mg. In such cases test a few 
drops of the solution with HjS; if it causes any precipitate, 
saturate the whole of the solution with it, filter, and to 
filtrate add a few drops of HNOa , and boil to oxidize FeO, 
nearly neutralize with solution of Na^COg. If iron is not 
present, add a few drops of FejCl* , enough to give a red 
precipitate with the sodium acetate, then dilute and add 
excess of sodium acetate, and boil, filter, and to filtrate 
add NH(OH + (NH4}jS, filter, to filtrate add Na^PO.. 
White crystalline precipitate shows Mg, 

4. Add BaClj as long as it gives a precipitate, then 
Ba(0H)2 to alkaline reaction, boil, filter, and to filtrate add 
(NHi)jCOs and NH40H and heat; filter; evaporate filtrate 
to dryness and ignite to drive out NHi salts. Test residue 
in fiame for K and Na ; dissolve residue in a few drops 
of water, filter if necessary, and then add solution of 
HaPtClj and alcohol. 
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K. — Yellow crystalline precipitate. 

Confirmation Na, K. — Mix 1 part of tlie silicate with 
from 5 to 6 parts of precipitated CaCOg and 1 part of 
NH4CI, heat to redness in platinum capsule for thirty 
minutes, being careful to apply heat gently at first, digest 
sintered mass in hot water, and filter ; to filtrate add 
(NH4)jC0b and NH4OH, heat, and filter ; evaporate filtrate 
to dryness and ignite gently until all ammoniam salts are 
driven off, then determine Na and K as above. 

Residue a. — Boil with strong solution of (NHj^jSO^ 
and filter. 

Filtrate b. — Add a few drops of HjS water ; if any 
precipitate forms, saturate with HjS and filter, and to 
filtrate add NH,OH and (NH,)^©,. 

Ca.— A white precipitate. 

Residue 6. — Moisten with concentrated HCl and try 
coloration of flame. 

Ba. — YeUowish-green flame. 

Sr. — Scarlet flame. 

Confirmation Ba and Sr. — Pase residue b, with two to 
three pts. of soda in a platinum capsule ; treat fusion with 
boiling water, filter, reject filtrate, dissolve residue in 
acetic acid, add a few drops of HjS water, if it gives any 
precipitate, saturate with H^S and filter, and to filtrate 
add KjCrjOT. Ba gives a yellow precipitate. Filter, and 
to filtrate add CaSO*, warm, and let stand. Sr gives a 
white precipitate. 
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horouKhlr wICi HiO 



imall SsBk with Zn and H.SO 



AddA^NOg and 
oarefullT iieii- 
iralize with very 
ililme NH.OH, 
•low pvt = 



Add EC] and evaporate nearly 



•cipitate L. Filtrate 10. 
id or yellow Add H,C,0, 
= SKGI, PtCl, and warm. 
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TABLE OF QUALniTl 
Pakt ll-ic 





Predpitaie A. 1 


Part 1. 

ie<ltli.« with HNO, kud H,0. Sll«r. uid ««ta. 


Addlf? wllh HC,e,0, ud flllOT. 


i A 



fiendue £. 
I white giittr poirder = 
r^t with mMaphofphato 



iHFrin Ihe'preieace of Sioi 
^d H.SO, and dlatlJ troc 
t«flt'tu{>e Into tube of water 
WBI«rbecameaacld(H,8IF, 



G«.pl. 


It Group 1 hM bMD tonnd to be pnwDt bT ttM »l(b BaCI, on Put 1 (M of Filtrate S>. take k third pan ot this aohjtloi, 


Prec^itatt D. 


Treat with HC,H,0, aad Alter. 


Rt»idue E. 


FOtniei 


two parts. 


Divide inlo two 



par* 1. 

Drr.Ignlte Eoatlr. then add HC| H |0| 
EfferreBceDce ^TCO, = H,C.04. 

Or actdifj Sol. (a) with BCiHiO, . 
add CaSOi. A wblta pulTemleiH ppt 



Addif? slightly witli HOI and tWt , 
}r HiBoO, with tonuerlc paper. H, 
Plni color. 



T«t orirfnal mlatioD wlib HCl ; I 
HC,H,0, Klib etrerreecence = (XV 



IHTldelnloiwoi 



Add a tittle CS, end CI 
dropa of HCl. thtn NaClO 
fully, Ihe I IH Bet free and 
purple : add more NaCIO 
fully, and Anally the I color auoppean 
and th I Br li then liberated aad colors 



CNI, . H.Fp.'CNI.jHCI. hi, and HBr. Boll rnit HA te« fur. 
o KO H ; test this tor HCy by adding FeBO, , KOHTFe.a, . ^ 



Precipttate. 
CuiFo(CN),. Co,Fe,(CH),. 



Non.— Test for these 



le orighial with Ferric and Ferrous u 



witb Acidify with HCl and add Fe.Cli : 



For HC,H,0, add cone. H,BO, and CfH^OH. heat gent^ ; odorof etbyl For H,r,HiO| add onadrop of FrSO, , 

!etat« Icider). HaCIOand eiCMgofKOH. Purple c«k>r. 



iTIVE ANALYSIS. 
-Acids. 

gritlieiceeiot NaiCOt, Oiler hot. 



Pait I ()iotrillrateB|. 



to falnUji acid ivactlDD. t 
•il uatil BAitrea NH,OH IB Ui 



ake a unaU portion 
lUon and add BaCI. 
LcidB oC Group 1 



BClJ all dieaol 



^ith HNO,. Fpt = 



Pari 2 (M of Filtrate 11). 



111. Oflor or Mt, = Jiwu.. 

Becord ponion fur HCIO, by 
■ Ag,so, . Alter, nject ppl, 
rate solution to dr7drBa. {a\e 



lloo »nd test as f oUows : Add CaCI, and BnouRh 


NHjOH to make the boIuUod slightly alkaline, warm, and filler. 




Filtrate S. 
Add BaCI,. Ppl = Base, and BaCrO.. Filter. 


wo parta. 


Precipilale F. 
Treat wilh HCI and filter. 


Parti. 
Acidify with HNO, and teit for 
l,PO, wilh (NH,l,MoO,. 
A Tellow ppt Id cold BOlullon = 


Ails, 


Bnidue 0. 

Fuse OD charcoal with 
test OD Ag. Brown atain 


FiUrale 4. 
Tellow ppt*= BaCrO,. ""*"*" 


CO,. 


llmsrater. 


A while ppt BOhible In 





NaHCO, and dtntll. canylnK dlBtlllatlon to drynesa. 
re residue Id H,0 and add CuBOi 08 long as appt la 



Add CODC. Bolutlon of (NH,1,Fe,{S0,l, and boll, pass lapor Into t 
hts Ib removed, add a drop of cone. H,80, . some dil. K,Mn,0, , and 1 
s dlEctaai^ed, adding more E,Mn,Og It necessarr. Unally teal aoluti' 
uiluble In NHiOB and pptd by HNO, IcdlcaWa BC1. 



loll as InneaB BrUsl^en oil. or until the coli 
ID with HNO) and AgNO, ; > white curdy p| 



>r two drops of HiO, , ( 
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ZETTNOW'S SCHEME FOR QUALITATIVE AN 
For tlie Students of tbe Sc 



AddlvdrocblorlcacldlolbesolDllan. wul 



irudBlUr Add 



Pnci- 



d(NH,)UOBiid 
(NH,|,C,H,0, 
(NH,),C,0, digest una arur. 



Prtc^Uatt I 



wUh NbjCO,, 

ller «ith HCI. 

tralize dltrate 

wllS (NB.IHU, and 



ree^AMi 



Add exwffl Add excem ot 
oruoluHon 'H,Si,Fl,flndak:cibol 
ot SrSO, s^gke. fllC-T, dllDtp 

with WBl*r, eipBl 

"~ slroliolbj evapom- 
Pm^ale ',■ "ao.. and^Bfter me 



1. PliO, Ae,0. HkO 

III. (NH, ,O.Na,O.K,0 

"■■ '-"steSia"-'"-"'' 

V. reO,Fe^,.Or^l», AlgO, 

VI. MnO,MgO,CiiO.NtO 



Divide Die MlaHon 



To i add BaH,0, ud 



VolatUixtd 



evaporate to drnieea^ 

>nd Ignite reeldne. 
Teat on pUtlnom wire 
In i^oloriteo flame; In^ 



NbCIC 



""'SidlraWi 
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ANALYSIS WITHOUT THE USE OF H^ OR (NH.)HS. 

CUtlNOTON BOLTON, PH.D., 

■ Sdiml of Mines, Columbia College. 



M niinuteg. uu 



" ?iit in a . 



wash Ihe predpiutc, 



PredjAtaU. 
Boll [n a porcelain 
dlxh wlt£ dilate 
11,80, and filter. 
dddeiceaaofNaHO 
flltrsle.atew 
ops of KMnO, 
a little NH.CI, 




*miinnH,)nij. nan ei- 
Bh CO,. iwi£iit« ten miD- 
sr mid wsgh thoroiigtily. 



FUtralt, 
Idd eiceHH of dilute H,SO„ 
alter and aatnrafe filtrate 
"(th (NH,),CO„ warm, fil- 
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PART V. 

TABLES, EXAMPLES, AND REPEKENOES. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 

ABBANGBD ACCOEDrNG TO HARDNESS. 



,^ 


COM>«. 


".s: 


SBATITT 


"TcSS." 


TBBIBTICa. 


munond. 


Colorle». HDokj, 


la 


aji 


Notaeledon. 


BumiatanlDtcnM 
heat, wlUioot 


,oSSi. 




t. 


' 


iDtoliible. 


Inrnilble. 


Topu. 


Colorleu, jellow. 


» 


8.8 


Not acted on. 


'•rsi.'ss- 


EBbj (Spinel). 


Red, blBB, (treen, 

yeLlow, while, »nd 

black. 


■■ 


S,Bto4.B 


Partly eolnble' 


InfoBible, chaogea 


qisrine, Beryl]. 


Green, bine, yellow, 
red, and wlilM. 


'"" 


B.6eoS.8 


Hot acted on. 


Fnaes with dlfflcut 
tjonlboedge^ 


Zircon. 


ColorlsBB, yellow, 
pink, 'and green. 


,, 


.., 


lUWiDblB. 


™,.. 


AgBte. Juper. 
AmcthrBl, 
Onyi, «tc. 
(Qnarli). 


Colorleu, wblU, 

bluk, red,anT 

green. 


'■ 


3.BU.!.r 


— 


InrostblB, except 
with carbonate o( 


a.™«. 


Red, brown, yellow, 
whl»j_jr»en.»nd 


Mto7.B 


3.15 to 4.4 


toperfecay«>t- 


Fojlble, 


Tarqaoi* 


Bliw, whlM^ellow, 


8. 


s.atos.s 


Solnble. 


InJoBllile. 


lAplB-LazDli. 


"ia-s"' 


S.H»S 


e.4 




PnaeawltblntoiDW- 
"Tbir^^' 


Op.1. 

MalKhitfl. 




SJItoU 
Mto4 


t.I (0 S.X 
■.BUI 4 


MoTeoTleaaao]- 
uble. 

Soluble wltbar- 


wat«p°and^^ 
Qlves on water and 



SCALE OF HARDNESS. 
1. Easily scratched with the nail. Talc. 
3. Not easily scratched with the nail ; does not scratch 
a copper coin. Gypsum. 
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X ETAL8 — CHARACTKRISTIOS. 



3. Scratches and is scratched by a copper coin. Calcite. 

4. Not scratched by a copper coin ; does not scratch 
glass. Fluorite. 

5. Scratches glass with difficulty ; easily scratched with 
the knife. Apatite. 

6. Scratches glass easily ; not easily scratched by the 
knife. Orthoclase. 

7. Not scratched by the knife ; yields with difficulty to 
the file. Quartz. 

8. Harder than flint. Topaz. 

9. Harder still. Sapphire. 

10. Diamond. 

METALS— CHARACTERISTICS.* 

rNCLTJDING CARBOM" AND SULPHUK. 



-«^ 


OOLOI. 




SS"l 


BMTGOL- 


''^£^^ 




Le4d. 


BlDleh, malle- 


,.. 


11.35 


Nltric or 


Fnees and 
giveBajrello* 


».. 


Antlmonr. 


Bluish-wMte, 


«,. 


«.8 


Aqn» regU 


Puses And 
white fumes. 


*32« 


8il»«. 


"■■ar- 


8.5-S 


,0.« 


BOlphl^C, 




1«W 


Gold 


'•"ffl.- 


a,5-a 


ie,3 


Aqn» regU 


Fneestoa 
button. 


law 


PlWlnam. 


WhitiBb to 

as;: 


<— 1.5 


21.48 


Aqoa regis 


iDtusible. 


JSylTblp' 


ZlDC 


brittle. 


» 


8,8-7.2 


All adds. 


Oridlzessnd 

gives a while 

colL 




JlBrcQ.7. 


■^qni'i.'*' 


-1 


ISJtS 


Nitric. 


VOlfltlliM*. 


Solid at 


Bl«autb. 


Reddish to 
silver white. 


«-8.5 


,.„ 


Nitric 


givetanV 


868.8= 


Ti. 


LIkedliei, 


" 


™ 


Moriiae. 
Snlpharlc. 


Gives metsl- 


W 


Copper. 


"lir^ 


.^ 


„ 


nitric 


"s.tsr 


11.. 



1 new edition of Watts' 
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„^ 


OOLOB. 




S^^^" 


TsM^'"' 


ONCHiBOOlL. 


.S^™^» 


Iron. 


Onj, mille- 


4^ 


T,8 


Anacida. 


Tnlnaibic. 


=»i?" 




Grujiih- 
wblle, liiitUe 


»-10 


7.38 


Nllric, BBl- 

phuric, nin 
rtatic. 


IntaBibie. 


1800° 


Nickel. 


SUvBi-whlle, 
malleable, 
msgnBiic, 


(Ml 


. 


Nitric. 


Intoaible, 


1«W 


CobdC. 


Steel-gray to 


6-« 


..» 


Nitric. 


,.,„,„.. 


uar- 


C«rbon. 


Black. 


Variable. 


Variable. 


In,»iabie. 


Infoilble- 


bihuibte. 


Salplmr. 


Ten™, red. 
Ish. biSue!" 


1-3.S 


>.(« 


Oil of Tnr- 


Heltaand 


„. 



Remakks. — The value of the various metals changes 
according to the production and demand, save in the caae 
of gold which has a standard value of twenty dollars and 
sixty-seven cents per Troy ounce in gold coin, when per- 
fectly pure ; the price being determined as follows : 

By the laws ot the United States the composition of the 
gold coins for every one hundred parts, by weight, is 90 
parts of pure gold and 10 parts of alloy. 

Eight hundred dollars in U. S. gold coin weighs 43 
ounces Troy, — — - of this weight must, therefore, be pure 

gold = 38.7 ounces. ^ = 20.6718 dollars ; this then is the 
coin value of one ounce of pure gold. 

Before the immense production of silver depreciated 
the price of that metal, a similar calculation gave its value 
in gold coin per Troy ounca No comparison, however, 
can now be made, the price of silver being variable. The 
value was deduced as follows : 



$12.80 silver coin = 



pure metal = 9.9 ounces. 



11 ounces Troy, 
12. 



of this gives the 
1.2929 as the coin value 



of 1 ounce of pure silver. Comparing this with the value 
of 1 ounce of pure gold we have : 1.2929 : 20.6718 : : 1 : 16. 
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ORES-CHARACTERISTICS. 

LEAD. 



o™. 




COIAB. 


^««B. 


^"V^l 


MLTENTB.' 


OFCJHAB0O*L. 
BIPOBI IBB 


Oalena. 


Pb8 


SMel-jMj. 


8.<W.7 


7.4-7.7 


NiWc^M. 


Gi^B ^ffJSO, 


OemuUa. 


PbCO. 


Vuilbl*. 


S-U 


&« 




ClKklSDd 


AD^«lt8. 


Pb80. 


While 


s 


8.B 


iDBOlDblB. 


Crscktuid 


MinlDm. 


Pb,0. 


^.•.- 


«-» 


ca 


Solnhle, 


Letd 

OLobnlas. 


■WT 


"VSt 


Gnen, lel- 

A 


&B-1 

JfTIMOIT 


8-T 

r. 


Soluble. 


Fiulble.Lead 


MKIm 


Sb 


lin-irtilte. 


8-«.& 


e,7 


mnrlUic. 


PdMS, while 


Btibnlto. 


8I43, 


«ffil 


S 


in-ia 


SolnblB, 


TnwB euily 
imd give, DfT 
white tmaes. 


(Wdet. 


isa 


VuUde. 


«-* 


6-M 


MnrUttcurf 


Fiue& 



Natlie sUTor 






GOLD. 



fused on chai^ 



I cnpcdled, a 
■dttfiUier. 



' l">--^"-| ap I .-u, I ,^-,„ 



Aqn> r^la, IntnalblA. 
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ORES — CHARACTERISTICS. 
ZINC. 



o^. 




oou«. 




^S^. 


Zi^?,"- 


"bi^i^m 


Blende. 


ZnS 


Variable. 


»^-, 


»« 


Nitric, md 
gIveecS E,S 


BeacUon [or 
line. 




ZnCO, 


Whlulo 


' 


«.. 


Nitric Md 


IntugiWe. 
zinc. 


».M„. 


Z,^8jO,+ 


Variable. 


' 


^. 




acttoDforrino 


WUlemile. 


ZoBlO, 


led, yelliw, 
gnu. 


„ 


.« 


Mnrladc add 


eS" 


Zlndte. 


ZnO 


Red. 


^. 


tl.4-th8 


AUadde. 


eSX 



Tolatlla. 

VDlstile,BlTei 
rnmea^Ot 







BISMUTH 


Native. 


Bl 


Reddi^b to 


^ZtT"' 








»-a.B 


















Araenido. 


etc 







Nitric and 



Cualterlte. I SnO, 

fltannlte. gS^|Bn8 



Variable. 



SJ«. 



[Fualble or re- 
HlMcadd. Ual,r««:Uon 
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„ 




»LO.. 




:sss. 


'^"?SIS'- 


BUOUTOa 
BLOWriPB. 


UagneUte. 


Fe,0. 


Hags: 


fca-e.B 


tA-^ 


HuiiBtlcuul 
■quregik. 


infiulble. 


Hematite. 


Pe^, 


Sfii" 


a-e.a 


«.»-&) 


MnrtUlctnd 
kquangla. 


li^runble, be- 


UmoDtte. 


"W 


Duk- 


S-4J 


...-. 


UnriUlc, 


InfQiiblo, bo- 


SideiUa. 


FeOO, 


T^,. 


.,>-, 


a.T-s.s 


Id'Em'JJ"^ 


iDfulUe, be- 


(Umenite). 


^d+ 


„ra 


« 


^« 


Aqoaregl*. 


™„.. 




lln,0,) 


BUck. 


•-" 


6.1 


WmnTDnrl- 


Infnrible, 

GiyeB oil BO» 


Pyrita. 


r.8. 


Tellow. 


«-«.! 


«.»-«.* 


MiCrtculd. 


and becomes 


Pjrrhotlle. 


Pe^. 


Yellow. 


It-lS 


4^B 


Nitric Kid. 


Gl^BS. 


Ch«»nlU. 


]!Wr,0. 


BlHck. 


U 


4JI-t8 


Isaolable. 


IntMible. 



UANQANE8E. 
Oildli«lore«.| Sm i«ge in. l^'Sbto^l >-« 1 "-» 

NICKEL AND COBALT. 
Copper-red. B— i 



I Cone, mart- | iDfaalblB. 
aOc ; EiveB off Resctian tor 
I Cl. I muigtuieB& 






(Oo,Fe.NI)As, ■ 
Co8,+CoA», *' 



Plnkeol. 
Nitric acid. 



OlTW oft Ab. 

and tncomea 
magnetic. 
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CABBON. 


o».. 




«.L0. 


«^««.. 


oZ™T. 


"SS^«^- 


BirOBB TUB 


^r'fS.'^ 


Piireto™il. 


Colorlew to 


V.Ka..e. 


V«rW>le. 


iBBolQble. 


Burn, leaving 


8ULPHUB. 


rS. '—•■ -sfc v^- '.»,.. 'SSf-iit* 



SILVER — OSES AND MINERAL?. 

MlDcrftl. ComposIUon. PerCeot. of Silver, 

wlieu pure. 

Naumanuite , . AgjSe 73.2 

Eucairite CujSe + AgjSe 43.1 

Hessite Ag,Te 63.3 

Petzite (Au, Ag)jTe (Variable,) 42.0 

Sylvanite ....(Au, AgjTcg 10 to 15 

Silver Glance. Ag,S (Argentite) , 87.1 

Stromeyerite..AgaS + CujS 53.1 

Sterabergite...AgPejSa 34.2 

Miargyrite. . . . AgjS + Sb^Sa 36.9 

Pyrargyrite...3AgjS + Sb,S8. 59.9 

Proustite 3Ag,S + AsjSg 65.4 

Stephanite. . ..5AgjS + Sb^Sg 68.5 

Xanthocomte.3Agi,S, As^Sj 61.4 

Polybasite....9{AgsCu)S + (Sb,A8)sSs. 75.6 

Tetrahedrite ( (Cu, Ag)»S + (Sb, As, Bi^S, + ) Variable 
(Fahlerz) | ■ {Fe, Zn, Hg)S \ •■■ ^^^^"^^ 

Fireblende .... AgaSbSs{Pyro8tllpmte) 59.9 

Freieslebenite.(PbAgj)5Sb4Si( 24.5 

Cerargyrite. . . AgCl 75.33 

Bromyrite — AgBr 57.4 
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Embolite Ag(Cl, Br) 61 to 71 

lodyrite Agl 46 

Minerals often containing silver in small quantities : 

Galena PbS 

Blende (Sphalerite) ZnS 

Pyrite FeS^ 

Chalcopyrite CuFeSj 

Bornite CugPe^ 

Mispickel (Arsenopyrite) PeSj , FeAsj 

Altait« PbTe 

Clausthalite PbSe 

Nagyagite, variable (Pb,Au,SbXTe,S), 

Chiviatite 2PbS, SBi^S, 

Dufrenoysite 2PbS, ASjSa 

Enargite 3CujS, AsjSj 

Slags, etc. 

Cupel Bottoms, Dross, Litharge, Sweeps, etc. 

SILVER — ALLOTS. 

A1.0,. oo™p..,u.n. ''•;«„™^'- 

Native Silver AgAu (generally), variable 

Native Gold An Ag. lto35 

Native Copper CuAg sometimes 10 

Chilenite AgjBi 60.1 

Bismuth Silver. Ag— Cu— As— Bi 60 

Dyscrasite (Antimonial Silver).. .AggSb 72.& 

Amalgam AgHg 35 

" Ag,Hg, 26 

Arquerite Ag„Hg 86.5 

Artificial Alloys, Silver Coin, Jewelry, etc. 

GOLD — MINEKA L8. 

Sylvanite (Graphic Tellurium) (Au, Ag)Tej— Au 24— Ag 13.4 
Krennerite (Calverite) AuTe, — An, variable 

^xss.r'^"'' "*r'"'A""i ^"'^'^ 

Petzlte (AgAu)jTe Au 26.6— Ag 42 
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OEE8 — CHAEAOTEEISTICS 261 

GOLD— ALLOYS. 

Native Gold... AuAg— An 65 to 09 

Palladium Gold (Poi-pezite) AuPd— Au 85.98— Ag 4.17 

Rhodium Gold AnRd— Au 59 to 66 

Gold Amalgam (Au, Ag),Hgs— Au 38.39— Ag 6 

Artificial Alloys, Gold Coin, Jewelry, etc. 

The preceding ligt doea not include all of the rare min 
erals of gold and silver ; for these the reader Is refened to 
Dana's System of Mineralogy. 

WEIGHT OF ONE CDBIO FOOT, AND VOLUME OF ONE TON, 

OF SOME IMPORTANT MINERALS. 

1 cubic foot of water = 62.4 lbs. 



="' 


S«. 


164 lbs. 


13.19 


464 " 


4.40 


868 " 


5.51 


850 " 


5.71 


390 " 


5.18 


828 " 


6.10 


285 " 


7.03 


505 " 


896 



Areenllte 

(Silver Glance.) 

PyragryrUe 

(Ruby Silver.) 

Proustite 

(LighiRubj Silver.) 

Stephanite 

(Black Silver.) 

Cerftrgytite 

(Horu Silver.) 

Slibnite 

(AntimonyOlaii 

CiDDftbar 



Cbalcopyrlte 

(Copper Pyritea.) 

Tetrahedrite 

(Gray Copper.) 

Qaleoite 

(Galena.) 

Sphalerite. 

(Blende.) 

Pyrite 

(Iron Pyrites.) 

LimestoDB 

(Calcite.) 

Kaolin 

(Clay.) 



6.66 
4.27 
800 
6.29 
11.76 



Note. — Tlie values given above are for tlie pure minerals, and can lie ob- 
tained by multiplying the weight of one cubic toot of water by the specific 
gravity of the mineral ; the product = the weight of a cubic foot of the min- 
eral or ore; 2000 divided by this = volume of one ton. 
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MKA8UBB8 OF WEIGHT ABD VOLUME. 
COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(By Act of Coagrtm, February lli, IBTS.) 
GOLD COINS. 





WvlKhl. 


F1[iaiM& 


Dollar, unit of valae 
Quarter Eagle, 12.50 

Three DoUara 

Halt Eagle, *6 

Eagle $10 . 


25.8 grains 
64.6 " 
77.4 " 
129.0 " 
268.0 " 
616.0 " 


900 


Double Eagle, $20. 





Dollar , 

Half Dollar, 50c. . , 
Quarter " 25c. . 
Dime, 10c. . 

Five-cent piece. . . 
Three " " ... 
One " " ... 



(ilLVER COINS. 

412.*6 grains 
192.0 " 
96.0 " 
. 38.4 " 

MINOE COINS. 

77.16 grains 
32.0 

48.0 " 



Ca 75;*, Ni 25jt 

Cu 95%, Sn and Zn 
5^, (S-t Sn, 2^ Zn) 



FOREIGN COINS. 



Austria. . 
France. . 
German Empire 
Great Britain. 
Russia 



Gulden 
Franc 
Mark 
Sovereign 
Dukat 



900 

900 

900 
H6.667 
116.667 



Gulden 

Franc 

Mark 

Crown, Shilling 

Rouble 



900 
900 
900 



MEASURES OF WEIGHT AND "VOLUME. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Used for weighing bue meisls, as lead, anllmaiir, tiD, etc 

15 Drams (dr.) make 1 ounce marked o 

16 Ounces make 1 pound " 1 

35 Pounds make 1 quarter " q 

4Quarters .make 1 hundred-weight. " cw 

20 Hundred-weight make 1 ton " 

TKOY WEIGHT. 

Used ror weighing precious meUlB, as gold. sllTer. eto. 

24 Grains (gr.) make 1 pennyweight ... " din 

20 Penny weights make 1 ounce " o 

19 Ounces make 1 pound " 1 
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MEASURES OF WEIGHT AND VOLUME. 



FRENCH OB DECIMAL WEIGHTS. 
Dsed lu wetshing all melftls. 

lOMilligrama (mg.) make 1 centigram marked eg. 

]0 Centigrams make 1 decigram " dcg. 

10 Decigrams make 1 gram " gm. 

10 Grama make 1 decagram . " dkg, 

10 Decagrams make 1 hectogram " hg. 

10 Hectograms make 1 kilogram 

10 Kilograms make 1 myriagram.... "myrg. 

The unit of the system is the gram = 15.438395 Troy 
grains, or the weight of 1 cc. distilled water at 4° 0. 

ASSAT WEIGHTS. 

( 4 Assay Tons = 116.66666 grams. 

(2 Assay Tons = 68.33333 

Unit . . . .The Assay Ton (marked A. T.) = 29.16666 

f i Assay Ton = 9.7222 

i " " = 4.8611 

tV " " = 2.9166 

■^ " " = 1.4583 

LIQUID MEASURE — UNITED STATES. 

4 Gills Cgi.) .make 1 pint marked pt. 

2 Pints make 1 quart " qt. 

4 Quarts make 1 gallon " gal. 

LIQUID MEASURE — FRENCH. 

10 Milliliters (ml.) make 1 centiliter marked cl. 

10 Centiliters make 1 deciliter " del. 

10 Deciliters make 1 liter " 1. 

10 Liters ...make 1 decaliter " dkl. 

10 Decaliters make 1 hectoliter " hi. 

10 Hectoliters make 1 kiloliter " kl. 

The unit is 1 liter = 61.0296688 cubic inches, or 2.1134 
pints (1.760773 imperial pints.) 



Multiples . 



SubdiTisions . . 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
OOBIO MEASURE. — ENGLISH. 



1728 Cabic inches (c. in.) make 1 cubic foot, marked cu. ft. 

37 Cubic feet make 1 cubic yard " c. yd. 

16 Cubic feet make 1 cord foot.. " c. ft. 

8 Cord ft or 128 cu, ft make 1 cord. " c. 



CUBIC MEASUEE. — FEENCH. 

1000 Cubic centimeters (c. c.) make one cubic decimeter or 

litre, marked 1. 
1000 Cubic decimeters make 1 cubic meter or kiloliter, 

marked kl, or cu. m. 
Otherwise the cubic measure is the same as liquid. 



COMPARISON' OF UNITS. 

1 Meter =39.37079 inches. 

1 Are =(393. 7079)'= 155005.91 sq. inches. 

1 liter =(3.937079)' =61. 027 cubic inches. 

1 Pound Avoirdupois... =7000 grains Troy. 

1 Pint U. S =28.875 cubic inches. 

1 English ton (2240 lb8.)=15, 680, 000 grains. 
1 Short ton (2000 lbs. ) . . = 14, 000, 000 grains. 



SPECIFIC GRAVITT. 

The specific gravity of a body is the weight of that body 
as compared with the weight of an equal volume of another 
body, assomed aa a standard. 

The standard for solids and liquids is distilled water ; 
for gases and vapors, dry air and sometimes hydrogen. 
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8PE0IPI0 GRAVITY. 265 

All determinations must be made at known temperatures ; 
tMs for solids and liquids is 60° P. or 15.5" C. 

Gases and vapors may be observed at any known temper- 
ature, and the volume reduced by calculation to what it 
would be at 0° C. 

Pormulse for the determination of the specific gravity of 
solids and liquids : 

a. Solids. 

1. The substance is heavier than water, and insoluble in 
it. Weigh it in air and then in water : 

Let the weight of the substance in air='W. 

Let the weight of the substance in water=W'. 

W 
The specific gravity=;^^= — ^r^ 

2. The substance is heavier than water and insoluble 
in it : 

FUl a flask to any fixed mark on the neck, with water, 
and weigh; theweight=W. W=weiglit of the substance. 
Place it in the flask and reduce the water to the same level, 
then weigh the flask, plus substance and water left. Let 
this weight= W. 

W 

The specific gravity^ ^yy_^yy.^_-yy,^ 

S. The substance is heavier than water, but in fragments, 
and is insoluble. Use the same method as in 2. 

4. The substance is heavier than water, but soluble in it: 

Weigh in some liquid of known specific gravity in which 
it is insoluble, in place of water. Calculate as follows : 

Weight of substance in air=W. 

Weight of substance in liqnid=W'. 

Specific gravity of liquid =S. 

Specific gravity of water=l. 
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2o6 BPEOIFIO GRAVITY. 

The liquid displaced=W— W'=X. 

Then S ia to 1 as X is to 'W'=the water that would have 
been displaced. 

W 
The specific gravity =^rfrj 

5. The substance is insoluble, but lighter than water : 
Weight of the substance in air=W. 

Then weigh in water with a piece of lead attached to 

sink it. Let this=W. 

Weight of the lead alone in water=W' 

W 
The specific gravity^ yy- _ ^■^, _^ -^„^ . 

6. The substance is soluble, but lighter than water. 

Use the process by the flask aa in 2, bat substitate ben- 
zine or turpentine for water. 

Weight in air = W ; in liquid = W. Specific gravity 
of liquid = S. Water = 1. W-W=W' = liquid dis- 
placed. S is to 1 as W is to X = the water that would 

W 
have been displaced. Specific gravity = -y- 

b. Liquids. 

Three methods may be employed. 

1. By the specific gravity bottle. This is a thin glass 
flask with a hoUow stopper, so as to allow the insertion of 
a thermometer. 

Weight of the flask = W. 

" " " " filled with water = W. 

" " " " " " the liquid = W". 
W— W 
Specific gravity = -yy^irw 

2. By weighing some body first in water and then in the 
liquid. 

The body weighed in air = W. 

" " " " water = W'. 

" " " " liquid = W". 

'V^'"" _ w 
Specific gravity = ^ , _ ^ 
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SPBCIFIO GRAVITY. 257 

3. By means of the hydrometer, which is an instrument 
that, placed in a liquid, shows its specific gravity by direct 
Inspection. Its action depends upon the simple principle 
that a floating body displaces its own weight of liquid. 
Hydrometers vary in construction according to the pur- 
poses for which they are to be used, but are generally mad© 
of light glass tubes with bulbs, blown in a single piece ; the 
weight desired being given by means of small shot or mer- 
cury placed in the bulb at the lower end, which is after- 
wards carefully sealed. 

The graduation may be made according to the true scale- 
of specific gravities or arbitrarily ; the first is, of conrse^ 
moat desirable and generally employed. For commercial 
purposes the Baume scale is often used ; it is aibitrary, and 
is determined by marking the point to which the instrument 
sinks in pure water "0," and the point to which it sinks in 
a solution of 15 parts of salt in 86 of water at 12.5°C, " 15," 
the interval being divided into 15 equal parts. For liquids 
lighter than water a 10^ solution of salt gives the zero 
point while distilled water gives the 10 point. (See tables.) 

Twaddle's hydrometer gives the specific gravity by a 
simple calculation ; on this 200° represent the densities 
between 1 and 3 and 1° represents a difference of specific 

gravity of 0.005; hence the sp. gr = 1 + Hli^^^). 

4. The Westphal balance is a very accurate apparatus 
for the rapid determination of the specific gravity of 
liquids. It consists of a graduated brass beam set on knife- 
edges, from one end of which is suspended a float The- 
liquid to be tested is placed in a glass cylinder about & 
inches high, the float introduced, and weights placed on the 
beam until it is level ; the sx>ecific gravity is then read from 
the weights used. The weights are arranged so that each 
size gives the figure for a decimal place. 
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S58 BADME UTDBOMETER TABLE. 

table of comparison— decrees of the 
baumE hydrometer and specific 

GRAVITY* 

TABLE FOB LIQUIDS HEAVIER THAIf WATER. 



DCaSRS 


BPKjmC 




BPKIF.0 


DBOUKS 


sPECino 


BAUHt. 


""""■ 


udhC 


o«iymr. 


UC»f. 







1.000 


26 


1.206 


63 


1.530 


1 


1.007 


27 


i.ai6 


63 


1,536 




1.013 




1.226 


54 


1.5S1 


« 


i.oao 




i.aas 


65 


1.667 


4 


1.027 


30 


1.346 


66 


1.683 


6 


1.084 


31 


1.2S6 


67 


1.600 


« 


1.041 


83 


1.267 


68 


1.617 


7 


1.048 


3» 


1.277 


69 


1.634 


« 


1.056 


84 


1.288 


60 


1.652 


9 


1.063 


35 


1.299 


61 


1.670 


10 


1.070 


86 


l.BlO 


62 


1.689 


11 


1.078 


37 


1.323 


63 


1.7118 


13 


1.086 




1.333 


64 


1.727 


13 


l.OM 


39 


1.345 


66 


1.747 


14 


1.101 


40 


1.357 


66 


1.767 


16 


1.109 


41 


1.869 


67 


1.788 


16 


1.118 


42 


1.382 




1.809 


17 


i.ias 


43 


1.896 


69 


1.831 


18 


1.134 


44 


1.407 


70 


1.854 


IS 


1.143 


45 


1.421 


71 


1.877 


SO 


1.153 


46 


1.434 


72 


1.000 


21 


1.160 


47 


1.44B 


73 


1.924 


aa 


1.169 


48 




74 


1.949 


S3 


1.178 


49 


1.476 


75 


1.974 


24 


1.188 


50 


1.490 


78 


2.O0O 


2S 


1.197 


51 


1.505 







TABLE FOR LIQUIDS LIGHTER THAN WATER. 



D>OR.» 


8P««F1C 


DEORISS BI 




™aRK« 




BAOMt. 


OBiVlTV. 


"*""'■ 




"""*■ 


""•'" 


10 


1.000 


27 


BS6 


44 


.811 


11 


.993 


28 


8'JO 


45 








29 


885 


46 




18 


.980 


30 


880 


47 


.798 


14 


.973 


31 


874 


48 


.794 


15 


.967 


32 


869 




.789 




.960 


33 


864 


60 


.786 






84 




61 




18 


.948 


85 


854 


62 


.777 


19 


.943 


8fi 


849 


68 


.778 


■20 


.936 


37 


844 


64 


.768 


SI 


.930 


88 


839 


65 


.764 


23 


.934 


89 


884 


66 


.760 




.918 


40 


830 


67 


.757 


S4 


.918 


41 


835 


68 


.768 


S5 


.907 


42 


820 


69 


.749 


S6 


•"" 


43 


816 


60 


.745 



* Crooke's Select Methods, p. 693. 
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TABLE OF VALUES FOR GRAIN WEIGHTS. 25 

THERMOMETERS. 
Three scales are now in general nse. These are : 

1. Centigrade— 0. Water freezes at 0', boils at 100'. 

2. Pahrenheit^F. " " 32°, " 212°. 

3. Reanmnr— R. " " 0°, " 80". 



To Con 



F. to C. 



S{F.'-S2-) ^ 



=C.° 



- +32-=F.'> 



I Formulffi. 



TABLE OP VALUES FOR GfRAIN WEIGHTS. 



i^i 



51 



260 OENEBAL 3TYLE OF BEPOKT. 

MULTIPUCATION TABLE FOR GOLD. 

20.67X1=20.67 20.67x4= 82.68 20.67x7=144.6* 

30.67x2=41.34 20.67x5=103.35 20.67X8=^165.36 

20.67X3=63.01 20.87X6=124.03 20.67x9=186.03 

f»41l34._ 
~ I gftTS on asm; I 



06.7 



[ I4S18.462 per ton of 2000 lbs. 



GENERAL STYLE OF REPORT. 
(Cenificate.) 



Dear Sib : 

The sample of— 



-forexajniaation, contains— 



Tto 



Very respectfoUy, 

* Fill Id BampUd or iSubnutled. 



Dg,l,ze.byG00glC 



QUANTITATIVE KEPORT. 

QUANTITATIVE REPORT. 

(For Referanee.) 



New York,- 



Iteport of 

Analysis of 

DetermioatioD of 
Weight taken 
Method of Analysis. 



Special Itemarks 
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BASB MBTAtS— OEUOIBLB: AS8AT RKPORT. 





1^ 




1 




R 








III 




1 




L 




f ^ 




1 

5 




h 








1 




s 
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IROIf — CRUCIBLE A38AT REPORT. 



IRON— CRUCIBLE ASSAY. 



Ore — Marked 

Mineral Character 
Composition 
Alumina 

Silica 
Lime 

Charge — Ore 
Silica 
Lime 
Glass 
Kaolin 
Fluorspar 



In fire — 
Slag, Color 

Appearance 
Button, Wt. 

Character 
Remarks 



per cent. 



No. 1. 

Gms. 


No. 2. 
Gms. 


Hours. 


Hours. 






Gms. 


Gms. 



No. 1 
No. 3 



Average 
Sample Averaged on 
Dated 

No. 



per cent Iron, 
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S04 SILVER AND GOLD— CRUCIBLE ASSAY KEPORT. 

SILVER AND GOLD— CRUCIBLE ASSAY. 

Ore — Marked 

Miner*] Ch&racteT 
Bedaomg Power Oiiu.= Ome. Lead. 



Charge — Ore 

Litharge 

Carb. Potash or Soda 
Borax QUas 
Silica 

Charcoal or Argol 
Nitre 
Salt 
In fire— to fusion 

after fusion 
Slag, Color 

Appearance 
Lead Bntton, WL 

Character 
Scorifioation — Fluxes 

V/t. after 1st 
" 2nd. 
Cupellation— Silver and Gold 
Gold in Ore 
saver 

Silver in Lithane 
Silver in Ore 



No. I. 

A. T. 

Gma 


No. 2. 

A. T. 

Gms. 


Mts. 


MtB. 






Gma. 


Otna. 


Gms. 


Oms. 


Mgs. 


Mga. 


., 




" 









REPORT. 








Contained In 2,000 fta. Ore 






A«ay 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Gold 
oz. 


SUver 


Total 


Gold 
$ 
$ 


saver 
$ 
8 


Tot«l 


Average 


oz. 


oz. 


oz. 


a 


S 


i 


Sample Averaj 


edon 




Ore 









Signed 
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SILVER AKD GOLD — SCORIFICATION ASSAY KEPOET. 2 

' SILVER AND GOLD— SCORIFICATION ASSAY. 



Ore— Marked 

Mineral Character 

Charge— Ore 

Teat Lead 
Borax Glass 
Silica or Glaaa 
No. of ScorifieTB 
Scorification 
Slag— Color 
Appearanoe 
Button — Ohaiaoter 
Weight 

" after 2nd Scor. 
" 3rd " 
" 4th " 



Cu pet lation— Silver and Gold 
Gold in Ore 
Silver 

Silver in Test Lead 
Silver in Ore 



No. 1. 

A.T. 
flma. 


No. 2. 

A.T. 
Oim. 


Gmu. 


Qms. 


Mg» 


Mgs. 


.. 













REPORT. 








Contained in 2,000 lbs. Ore. 






Assay 

No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Gold 


Silver 


Total 


Gold 

< 


Silver 
> 
i 


Total 
• 
• 


Average 


oz. 


oz. 


oz. 


» 


1 9 


» 


Sample Averaged on Ore 
Dated 






No. 






Signed 
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S60 GOLD BULLION ASSAY BEPORT. 

GOU) BULUON ASSAY. 
Alloy — Marked 



Copper Assay 
Bullion 
Lead 

Gold and Silrer 
Base metal 
Assay proper 
Cupellation 

Bullion 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 
Parting 

Comet 

Surcharge 

Gold 

Remarks 



No. 1. 

Mgs. 
Gms. 
Mgs. 


No. 2. 

MgB. 

Gms. 
Mg,. 


Mgs. 
Gms. 


1^. 
Gms. 


Mgs. 


Mgs. 

" 




" 



Assay 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 
Average 

Dated 
No. 



Gold. 


Silrer. 


Base Metal. 


Fine 


Thds. 


Thds. 


" 




" 
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SILVER BULLION ASSAY REPORT. 



SILVER BULLION ASSAY. 
Alloy — Marked 



Cupellation 
Bullion 
Lead 
Silver 

Correction for Lobb 
Fineness 

Volumetric Assay 
Bullion 

Normal Salt solution 
Decimal " " 

Total 
Decimal Silver solution 

Total Salt 
Equivalent in Silver 

Fineness 

Remarks 



No. 1. 


No. S. 


MgB. 


Mgs. 


Gms. 


Gms. 


Mgs. 


Mgs. 


Gms. 


Gms. 


.100. CO. 


100. CO. 


Gms. 


Gma. 


Thds. 


Thds. 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 



Average 
Dated 



Copper, &c 



Tlids. 



Signed 
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308 TABLE OF BOLUBILITIBS. 

SOLUBIMTT OF COMMON" ELEMENTS AND COM- 
POUNDS. (ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED.) 

{Taken from Omey't DietumaTy of 8olvbUitie$.) 

Alumiimm (Al). Easily soluble in HCl, dilute or con- 
centrated, hot or cold. Inaoluble in cold dilute HjSOi, sol- 
uble in hot concentrated HjSO^, slightly soluble in HNOj, 
soluble in caustic alkalies. 

Alumlnam hydroxide (AIj(OH)b). Insoluble in water, 
soluble in acids when recently precipitated, soluble in fixed 
alkalies, slightly soluble in NH4OII, insoluble in NH4CI. 

Aluminum oxide (Al^Oa). Ignited practically insoluble 
in acids. 

Aluminum jrofasslum sulphate (KAl(S04)j, 12HjO) 
(alum.) Soluble in 6 parts of water. 

Ammonium chloride (NH,CI). Soluble in 3 parts cold, 
1 part hot, water. 

Ammonium carbonate (commercial). Soluble in 4 parts 
water- 
Ammonium magnesium phosphate (NH,MgP04, 6HsO). 
Insoluble in water containing ammonia, soluble in acids. 

Ammonium nitrate (NH^NOs). Soluble in i part water. 

Ammonium sulphate (NH,)sSO,). Soluble in 1.3 parts 
water. 

Antimony (Sb). Insoluble in HCl out of contact with 
air, insoluble in dilute or concentrated HjSOj cold, soluble 
in hot concentrated HjSOj, oxidized by nitric acid but not 
dissolved, soluble in aqua regia, insoluble in alkalies. 

Antimony oxides (SbjO^, SbzO,, Sb^Os) are insoluble in 
water, soluble in HCl, soluble in concentrated alkalies. 

Antimony trisulphide (SbjSg). Insoluble in water and 
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TABLE OF SOLITBILITIES. 26» 

dilute acids, soluble in concentrated HCl, easily soluble 
in dilute KOH, NaOH, {NH,>,8, KjS. 

Arsenic (As). Insoluble in water, dilute HCl, dilute 
HtSOu oxidized by concentrated H2SO4, HNOa and aqua 
regia. 

Arsenic trioxide (AsjOs). Almost insoluble in water, 
easily soluble in alkali hydrates and carbonates, slightly 
soluble in acids. 

Arsenic trisulphide (A82S3). Insoluble in water, dilute 
acids, and concentrated HCl ; decomposed by HNOs or aqua 
regia, easily soluble in caustic or carbonated alkalies. 

Barium carbonate (BaCOa). Insoluble in cold water^ 
soluble in HjCOs-Aq, easily soluble in dilute acids. 

Barium chloride (BaClftSHgO). Soluble in 3 parts water, 
less soluble in dilute HCl. 

Barium chromate {BaCrO,}. Insoluble in water and in 
potassium dichromate (K^CrjO,) solution, soluble in HNOg, 
HCl, and chromic acid (H,Cr04)- 

Barium sulphate (BaS04). Insoluble in water, very 
slightly soluble in HNOg, insoluble in dilute HCl or KOH, 
slightly soluble in a hot acid solution of FejCIj. 

Bismuth (Bi). Not attacked by water or HCl in absence 
of oxygen, or by dilute HaSO, ; easily soluble in dilute 
nitric acid or aqua regia. 

Bismuth trisulphide (BijSs). Insoluble in water, soluble 
in dilute HNOg and concentrated HCl, insoluble in alkalies 
and almost insoluble in alkaline sulphides. 

Cadmium (Cd). Insoluble in H,0, soluble in HCl and 
dilute HjSO,, easily soluble in HNOa. 

Cadmium sulphide (CdS). Insoluble in HjO, soluble in 
cold concentrated HCl, in HNOj, and in boiling dilute 
H,S04. 
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270 TABLE OF SOLDBILITIES. 

Calcium carbonate (CaCOs). Insoluble in water, sol- 
uble in dilute acids, NHjCl, and HjCOg aq. 

Calcium chloride (CaClj). Soluble in 1.5 parte of water. 

Calcium hydroxide (Ca(OH>i). Slightly soluble in cold 
water, less in hot 

Calcium oxalate (CaCjO,). Insoluble in water, soluble 
in mineral acids, soluble in MgClj, insoluble in MgOs04. 

Calcium phosphate (Ca8(P04)s). Insoluble in water, sol- 
uble in acids. 

Calcium sulphate (CaSOi). Soluble in 600 parts of 
water, more soluble in dilute HCl. 

Chromic hydroxide {Crj(OH)»). Insoluble in water, 
easily soluble in acids and cold caustic alkalies. 

Cobalt (Co). Insoluble in HjO, soluble in HCl, HjSO,, 
and HNOs. 

Cobaltous sulphide (CoS). Insoluble in HjO, alkalies, 
alkaline carbonates, or sulphides ; soluble in concentrated 
acids, particularly nitric acid or aqua regia. 

Copper (Cu). Soluble in concentrated HaSO, at a high 
temperature, insoluble in dilute, slightly soluble in HCl, 
readily soluble in HNO». 

Cupric oxide (CuO). Insoluble in water, easily soluble 
in acids. 

Cupric sulphate (CuSOi)- Soluble in about 5 parte oi 
water, crystallized CuSO*, SHjO, soluble in 2.5 parts. 

Cupric sulphide (CuS). Insoluble in H,0, soluble in 
boiling HNO3, insoluble in dilute HCl or HNOg, insol- 
uble in KOH or KaS, slightly soluble in colorless or yellow 
ammonium sulphide. 

Ferrous and ferric salte. See Iron. 

Gold (An). Insoluble in HjO, HCl, HNOs ; easily sol- 
uble in aqua regia or any mixture evolving CI or Br, sol- 
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oble in mixtures of HCl and nitrates, nitric acid and chlo- 
rides; insoluble in H,SO«, soluble in solutions of ferric 
and cupric salts, soluble when finely divided in KCN. 

Iodine (I), Insoluble in water, soluble in concentrated 
acids and in KI solution. 

Iron (Pe). Soluble in HCl, slowly dissolved by HaSO,, 
HNO3, andHC^HA. 

Ferric hydroxide (Pes(0H)8). Insoluble in water, alka- 
lies, or ammonia salts ; soluble in acids. 

Ferric oxide (FejOj). Readily soluble in hot hydro- 
chloric acid, not easily dissolved by other acids. 

Ferric phosphate (Pea(POi)a, a^HjO). Very slightly sol- 
uble in HjO, soluble in mineral acids, insoluble in cold 
acetic acid. 

Ferrous sulphate (PeSO«, 7HsO). Soluble in 3parts HjO. 

Ferrous sulphide, FeS. Soluble in dilute acids with 
liberation of H^S (except nitric). 

Lead (Pb). Insoluble in pure water, soluble in impure 
water containing carbon dioxide, chlorides, nitrates, etc.; 
soluble in dilute nitric acid, slightly attacked by hydro- 
chloric acid, insoluble in dilute sulphuric, soluble in con- 
centrated HjSOj. 

Lead chloride (PbClj). Slightly soluble in cold water, 
more soluble in hot; slightly soluble in HCl, soluble in 
dilute HNOg and in KOH. 

Lead chromate (PbCrOi). Insoluble in HaO and acetic 
acid, soluble in KjCaO,, KOH, and NaOH; slightly sol- 
able in nitric acid. 

Lead oxide (litharge) (PbO). Insoluble in HjO, soluble 
in acids, soluble in KOH, NaOH, and Pb(CaH80j)j. 

Lead oxide (red lead) (PbgO,). Insoluble in HjO, acids 
give PbO, and salts of PbO. 
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Lead sulphate (PbSOj). Insoluble in water, slightly 
soluble in HjSOj , insoluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in 
HClandHNOa. 

Lead sulphide (PbS). Insoluble in HjO, dilute acids» 
alkalies, and alkaline sulphides ; decomposed by concen- 
trated HNOa or aqua regia to PbSO, ; soluble in hot 
concentrated HCl. 

Magnesium (Mg). Decomposes water slowly at 100° C.,. 
soluble in dilate acids. 

Magnesium chloride (MgCU). Soluble in 1 part water. 

Manganese dioxide (MnOj). Insoluble in water, nitric 
acid, or dilute sulphuric acid except in presence of reduc- 
ing agents ; readily dissolved by HCl and either sulphur- 
ous acid (HjSOj) or oxalic acid (HjCjO,). 

Mercury (Hg). Not attacked by boiling concentrat«d 
HCl or dilute HjSOj, easily soluble in dilute or concen- 
trated HNOg. 

Mercarous chloride (HgaCJj). Insoluble in cold water^ 
insoluble in cold dilute acids, slowly soluble on heating. 

Mercuric sulphide (HgS). Insoluble in HjO, soluble in 
KjS, insoluble in{NHi)jS, insoluble in HCl and HNO, , sol- 
uble in aqua regia. 

Nickel (Ni). Slowly dissolved by HCl or HjSOj , readily 
soluble in HNO3 , insoluble in NaOH. 

Nickel sulphide (NiS). Insoluble in HaO and dilute- 
acids, soluble in aqua regia, slightly soluble in alkaline 
sulphides. 

Phosphorus (P). Insoluble in water, very soluble in 
CSj, oxidized by hot concentrated HNOb, decomposed by 
boiling with caustic alkalies. 

Platinum (Pt). Insoluble in HjO, HjSO* , HCl, HNO, ; 
soluble in aqua regia. 
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Potassium carbonate (KjCOa). Soluble in 1 part HjO. 

Potassium chlorate (KC103> Soluble in 16 parts HjO. 

Potassium chloride (KCl). Soluble in 3 parts H,0. 

Potassium chromate (K^CrOi). Soluble in 2 parts HjO. 

Potassium dichromate CKjCr^O,). Soluble in 10 parts 
of water. 

Potassium cyanide (KCN). Very soluble in water, in- 
soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Potassium ferricyanide (KgFe(CN)s). Soluble in 3 parts 
of water. 

Potassium ferrocyanide (K,FeCy6, SH^O), soluble in 4 
parts of water, insoluble in alcohol 

Potassium hydroxide (KOH). Soluble in 1 part HjO. 

Potassium iodide (KI). Soluble in 7 parts HjO.. 

Potassium nitrate (KNOs). Soluble in 6 parts HjO. 

Potassium sulphate (KjSO*). Soluble in 10 parts HaO, 

Silica (SiO,). Insoluble in water and acids except hydro- 
fluoric (HP), soluble in hot caustic and carbonated alkalies. 

Silver (Ag). Insoluble in H5O, HCl, and HC^aOj ; 
readily soluble in HNOg and in hot concentrated HjSOj ; 
slightly soluble in dilute HaSOj . 

Silver arsenate (AggAsO,). Insoluble in water, soluble 
in acids and ammonia. 

Silver bromide (AgBr). Insoluble in water or nitric acid, 
slightly soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, soluble in 
KCN and strong ammonia. 

Silver chloride (AgCl). Nearly insoluble in water, HOI, 
HNOs; soluble in NH,OH, KCN, and NajSjOs; slightly 
soluble in Hg(CiHaOit)) and solutions of soluble chlorides. 

Silver sulphide (AgjS). Insoluble in H»0, soluble in 
concentrated HNOg, insoluble in NHiOH. 

Silver sulphocyanide (AgSCN). Insoluble in water, 
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AgNOg, ammoniiim sulphoeyanide (NH^SCN), or acids ex- 
cept concentrated H,SO| or HNOj; soluble in concentrated 
NHjOH and Hg(NOs)j. 

Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCO»). Soluble in 10 parts HjO. 

Sodium carbonate (NaaCOg). Soluble in 4 parts HjO. 

Sodium chloride (NaCl). Ten parts of water at 16° C. 
dissolves 35.9 parts. 

Sodium hydroxide (NaOH). Soluble in J- part H^O. 

Sodium nitrate (NaNOg). Soluble in S parts HjO. 

Sodium sulphate (NaaS04). Soluble in 7 parts HjO. 

Sodium thiosulphate (hypo) (NajSjOj , 5HjO). Soluble 
in 1.5 parts of water. 

Sulphur (S). Insoluble in water, soluble in OS , oU of 
turpentine, and wood-spirit. 

Tin (Sn). Slowly soluble in cold dilute HCI, easily sol- 
uble if concentrated and hot, slowly soluble in hot dilute 
HjS04, converted to insoluble hydrated SnOa by nitric 
acid, insoluble in water, soluble in alkalies. 

Stannic acid (HaSnOg), Insoluble in water, soluble in 
HCI, HaSO, , and KOH; insoluble in very dilute nitric acid. 

Stannous chloride (SnClj). Soluble in water and dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

Titanic acid (TiO^irHsO). Insoluble in water, soluble 
in cold HCI or HjSOi , precipitated on boiling dilute solution. 

Zinc (Zn), Soluble in all acids, easily soluble in alkalies, 
and soluble in many metallic salts with precipitation of 
the metal. 

Zinc oxide (ZnO). Insoluble in water, soluble in acids, 
when moist soluble in alkalies. 

Zinc sulphide (ZnS). Insoluble in HjO, alkali hy- 
drates, carbonates, and sulphides; soluble in dilute HCI 
and HNOs , practically insoluble in acetic acid. 

Zinc sulphate {ZnSOi). Soluble in 2 parts of water. 
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TABLE OF FACTORS.* 



ATOMIC. WEIGHTS BASED ON = 16, TAKEN PROM THE J. AM. 
CHEM. 80C. FOB MARCH. 1896 (P. W. CLARKE). 





™™. 


^ 


U>OA«™i. 


AlPO, 


Al 


221978 




.8468071 




A1,0. 


418489 




.6216835 


8b,0, 


Sb 


790067 




.8076648 


8b,8. 


8b 


714570 




.8540446 


As,8. 


As 


600529 




.7849800 


Mg,Afl,0, 


Ail 


48S268 




.6841870 


^#ir* 


As 


162234 




.2101418 


BbO 


657088 




8176234 




SO. 


S429ia 




.5361829 




8 


137942 




.1878121 


^}jSt 


Bl 


89G6O0 




.9525990 


CaCO, 


CaO 


560200 




.7484173 


CaSO. 


CaO 


411899 




.6147904 




CaCO. 


785146 




.8688731 


^^A 


C 


972808 




.4850016 


Cr,0. 


Or 


684791 




.8355681 


8K,S0. acoso, 


Co 


141511 




.1607898 


CuO 


Cu 


798096 




.0025440 


Cu,S 


Cii 


798644 




.9038531 


Pe,0. 


Fe 


700076 




.6451448 


Fe 


Pe,0, 1 


428420 


0.1548554 




FeO 1 


386610 


0.1091100 




Pe,0. 1 


380820 


0.1401859 


PbCrO. 


Pb 


640500 




.8065193 


PbSO. 


Pb 


682027 




.8348742 


Mg,P.O, 


P 


278681 




.4461076 




P,0. 


OS8038 




.8048465 




M^O. 


861062 




.5586681 




757348 




.8702984 


Hn,0, 


720490 




.8576288 


Md,P,0, 


Mn 


887226 




.6879648 


(NH.),PtCl. 


Pt 


439206 




.6426669 




N 


068281 


^.8012744 




NH. 


078911 


.8860881 




NH,01 


341285 


.3824398 


Pt from (NH,),PtCa, 


N 


144081 


.1586076 




NH. 


1751U 


.243321a 




NH.01 


649253 


.7397737 


K,PtCI. 


KCl 


8069S1 


.4870695 




K,0 


198944 


.2876767 


KOI 


K,0 


681840 


.800807a 


K,80* 


K,0 


540598 


.73^8706 


BiO, 


St 


470199 


.6783814 



* J. Am. Cbem. Soc., Oct., 1896. 
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^K. 


^.^.n. 


AgBr 


Br 


42B56D 






Agl 




540818 




7328479 






247ae3 




.8eS157& 




Ag 


752788 




8706436 


NaCl 


Ntt,0 


680769 










4808U1 
















TiO. 


Ti 


600748 




778e»28 




Zn 


803464 




.9049668 


Zq,P,0, 


Zq 


42D115 




.8835787 


ZnNH.PO. 


Zd 


866488 




.8640011 



TABLE OF VALUES OP N/100 PERMANGANATE 

SOLUTION.* 

E.Md,0, = 8.162 GRAMS PER LITRE. 

K,MD,Oi 003163 

Fe 005602 

Fe,0, 008002 

PeO 007203 

Fe,0, „ 007735 

FeB0..7H,0 0378S0 

Fe80,(NH«),B0, ,6H,0 089240 

H,C,0..3H,0 008303 

(NH,),C,O..H,0 007109 

CaOfromCaCO, 0028O4 

CaCO. " " 005004 

Ca80i.2H,0 from CaCO, 0(»«09 

MD(Volhard) 0016497 

Md (Ford-Williams) 0037495 

P(Nore8) 000086167 

P,0,(Noyes) 00019738 

SnfromSnCI, 0059525 

H58... 0017043 

H,0, 0017008 

1 0012685 

EquivaleDt to N/80 E,0r,0i , 4,9088 gms. per lltro 004908 

Factor to convert Fe standard to P BtaDdard (Noyes) fa 0.0158814 ; to Ud 
■Uudard (Yolbard) Is 0.294484. 

* Atomic mawes according to J. Am. Chem. Soc., March, 1896, = 16. 
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EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS. 

1. Oalcnlate aBsay ton for a long ton. 

1 lb. avoirdupois = 16 oz. of 437.5 grams each = 7000 

grains ; 1 long ton = 2240 lbs. 

1 oz. troy = 480 grains. 

2240X7000 „„„„„ X. - , * 
72jr = 32,666 ounceB troy in a long ton. 

.-. 32.666 grams is the assay ton for a long ton. 

2. How much nitric acid 1.42 sp. gr. and how much 
water should be mixed to give 6 litres of idtric acid 1.16 
sp- gr. ? 

Let X be litres of nitric acid, 6 — x litres of water. 1.42 x 
weight nitric acid + 1 (6 — a;) weight of water = 6 (1.16) 
weight of mixture, x = 3.286 (0 — ar) = 3.714. 

3. Five hundred grams of a low-grade tin ore were 
panned down ; the concentrates after drying weighed 24 
grams. 2 portions of 10 grams each were mixed with 10 
grams CuO and KCy, and fused. The buttons weighed 
12.15 and 13.30 grams. A blank assay on the oxide of 
copper gave 7.4 grams. What is the percentage of .tin ? 

Average weight of buttons is 12.235 grams. 

Weight of tin = 12535 - 7.4 = 4.835 " 

Total tin is 4835 X 24 „ „ . 

Jo or 11.604 grams = 2.32^ tin. 

4. An iron ore contains silica 32^, alumina 6f^, lime 10;^. 
Calculate the minimum charge for Percy's slag. 

lOOramsofOre. Bequlred. Excess. 

SiOi 3.2gms 2.5 0.7 

Al,Og0.6gm 1 

CaO 1.0 gm 3 
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0^ gram of kaolin gives the required araonut of alnmiua. 
The excess of silica is now 0.7 + 0.4 = 1.1. Make up 
charge for this excess. 

| + 1.1:|::5:2; a; = 1.466. 

Lime to add is 3 + 1 1.466 = 4.2. 
Kaolin to add 0.8 + 1.466 = 2.266. 
Proof: SiO, 3.2 + 0.4 + 0.733 = 4.833 -^ 1.733 = 2.6. 

AljOi, 0.6 + 0.4 + 0.733 = 1.733 -=- 1.733 = 1. 

CaO 1.0 + 4.2 =5.2 -5-1.733 = 3. 

5. An ore of nickel, cobalt, and copper gave the follow- 
ing results from 5 gms. of the original sample : 

a. Weight of arsenides from fusion 2.467 gms. 

J. " " arsenide of cobalt, nickel, 

and copper 1.246 " 

c. " " arsenide of nickel and 

copper 0.642 " 

d. " " button of copper and gold 0.421 " 

e. " " gold added 0.160 " 

Calculate the per cent, of nickel, cobalt, and copper in 

the original ore. 

d — e = weight of Cu 0.271 ; 0.271 On = 0.3746 Cu^is,. 
c - 0.3746 = 0.1674 weight of NijAs, = 0.1020 gm. Ni. 
h — c = 0.704 weight of C04AS, = 0.430 gm. Co. 
Cu 0.271 -^ 6 and multiplied by 100 = 6.42;« copper. 
Ni 0.099 " " " " " 2.04)« nickel. 

Co 0.433 " " " " " 8.60% cobalt. 

6. A sample submitted for assay gave, on being pulver- 
ized and passed through a sieve of 80 meshes to the linear 
inch, the following weights ; 
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A. Weight of sample 1499,07 gms. 

B. Scales of metal 40.75 " 

C. Sifted ore 1458.32 gms. 

It being known from the mineralogical composition of 
the sample that it was a rich ore, J A.T. was taken lor an 
assay of the sifted portion (0). The residue of metallic 
scales, etc. (B), was scorified with test-lead, and yielded a 
bntton weighing 60.35 gms. This button was rolled out, 
and two average samples of 10 gms. each were cupelled. 

The following results were obtained from the complete 
assays: 

C. SircED ORE — CEUOIBLE ASSAY. 

One third assay ton, 9.722 gms., yielded: 

1 3 Average. 

Au + Ag. 0.19355 0.19275 0.19315 

An (by parting) 0.00025 0.00026 0.00025 

Ag 0.19330 0.19250 0.19380 

Ag in litharge 0.00067 0.00067 0.00067 

Aginore 0.19263 0.19183 0.19213 

The litharge yielded one milligram silver per assay ton, 

and two thirds assay ton were employed. 
B. Metallic soales. 

10 grams of the scorified button yielded : 

Au + Ag 6.0625 

An (by parting) 0.0020 



Ag 6.0606 

Ag in test-lead none 

Calculation: 

1921 S 
0. Sifted ore 1458.32 x ^^;^ 



5.0620 


5.0622 


0.0020 


0.0020 


5.0600 


6.0602 


none 


none 


= 28.819 


Ag. 
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B. Metallic scales 40.75, -^^^ x 60.36 = 30.538 Ag. 

A. Total ore . ..1499.07 59.357 Total Ag. 

29166.66 X ^^ = 1154.71 oz. per 3000 lbs. 

C. Sifted ore ... . 1458.32 x ^^ = 0.0376 An. 

B. Metallic scales.. 40.75, ^^ x 60.36 =0.0121 Au. 

A. Total ore 1499.07 0.0496 Total An. 

29166.66 X i^f^ = 0.97 oz. per 2000 lbs. 

Jiesult per 2000 lbs. Ore. 

Silver 11S4.71 oz. at $0.65 $750.56 

Gold 0.97 oz. at $20.67 20.04 

Total bullion 1155.97 oz. $770.60 

7. A preliminary assay on 5 grams o^ ore gave lead 
reduced 14 grams. How mnch nitre (oxidizing power 4) 
should be added to give a button of 18 grama when 1 A.T. 
of ore is used. 

1 A.T. would reduce 6 X 14 grams = 84 ; 84 — 18 = 66 
grams of lead to be oxidized ; 66 -;- 4 = 16.5 grams of nitre. 

8. An ore gave no button from preliminary assay on 
5 grams, but was known to contain manganese ; 2 grams of 
argol (R. P. 10) were then added to the charge and the assay 
repeated ; the button weighed 16 grams. What amount of 
argol should be added to 2 A.T. of ore? 5 grams of ore 
oxidizes 4 grams of lead ; 2 A.T. will oxidize 48 ; we must 
add, therefore, enough argol to offset this and to reduce 
18 grams of lead {48 + 18) -^ 10 = 6.6 grams argol. 

9. How much water should be added to 8 litres of a 
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salt solution to make it normal when 98.6 c.c. of the solu- 
tion precipitates 1 gram of pure silver ? 
6000 : x:; 98.6 : 1.4 ; a; = 85.19 c.c. 

10. How much salt should be added to 6 litres of a salt 
solution to make it normal when 100.6 c.c. precipitates 1 
gram pure silver ? 

6000 ; X : 100.6 : 6 ; a; = 36.78 cc, the water in excess. 
100 : 35.78 : : .54207 : x. 

ir = 0.19385, the salt in grams to be added for the 
excess of water. 

11. An alloy cupelled and parted gave 0.9848 gram of 
silver in 1 gram after correction. Added in volumetric test : 

Normal salt solution 100 cc. 

Decime " " 5 " 

" silver " 3 " 

Decime solutions added 1 cc. at a time and in the order 
stated. 

Strength of normal salt solution 99.7 c.c. = 1 gram silver. 
What was the amount taken for assay and the fineness 
of theaUoy? 

Tq^ ~ 1.0164, weight taken for volumetric assay. 

Salt used was 100.4 cc 

99.7 : 1 : : 100.4 ■.x\x = amount of silver = 1.007 grams. 

1 .0154 : 1.007 : : 100 : j/ ; y = fineness = 991.7. 

12. 1 gram of an alloy cupelled, parted, and corrected 
gave silver 984.3 mgs., gold 8.4 mgs. Wet assay : added 
normal salt 100 c.c, decime salt 13 cc, decime silver 3 c.c 

Strength of normal salt 1015 cc. = 1 gram silver. 
Calculate the fineness of the bullion- 
Salt actually used 101.1 cc. 
101.2 : 1 : : 101.1 : x; x = silver found = 0.999 grams. 
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984.2 : 1000 ::l:x, weight taken for assay = 1.016 
grams. 

1.016 : 0.999 : 1000 :x;x = 983.27 fineness. 

13. 600 milligrams of gold bullion cupelled and parted 
gave a comet weighing 468.35 milligrams. The surcharge- 
was +0.3. The fineness before correctioii be will 916.7. 

Then a;, the fineness, will be ^?f^^ ^^ or 916.424 
lOUO -|- O.o 

14 1 gram of a platinum alloy was treated according to 
the "First method'.' ; after treating with nitric acid the resi- 
due weighed 0.16073 grams, after treating with dilute aqua 
regia 0.0102 grams, after treating with strong aqua regia 
0.0055 grams. The precipitated gold weighed 0. 03608 grama. 
Calculate the per cent, of Pt, Au, Ir, and iridosminm. 

The final residue is iridosmium 0.0066 X 100 = 0.56!^. 

The gold is 0.03608 X 100 or 3.508^. 

0.0102 — 0.0056 or 0.0047 is the iridium = 0.47^. 

0.15073- (0.03508 + 0.0102) is the platinum = 0.106& 
or 10.55^. 

15. 1 gram of a platinum alloy treated by the " Second 
method" gave as follows: 

Silver added first cnpellation 0.4724 grama 

Weight of button 0.9491 " 

Weight of residue after parting with HjSOi. 0.15142 " 
Weight of residue after alloying with silver 

and parting with nitric acid 0.05U6 " 

Weight of final residue 0.00234 " 

Tke silver is 0. 9491 - (0.4724 + 0.15142) or 0.3263 grams = 
32.53^. 

The platinum is 0.16142 - 0.05116 or 0.10026 = 10.026;^ 
The gold is 0.06116 - 0.00234 = 4.88^. 
Iridosminm 0.234^. 
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16. 1 gram of zinc ore gave 0.3417 grams of ZnjPjOi. 
"What is the percentage of zinc ? 

ZnaPiO, {304.86) : 2Zn (130.82) : : 0.3417 : x. 
X — 0.1466 or 14.66;« zinc. 

17. What is the factor to convert SnOj to tin? 

Sn = 119, O = 16. .-. SnOa is H4 tin, or wt. SnO, x 0.788 
= wt Sn. 

18. \ gram of a copper matte required 28.2 c.c. of a 
cyanide solution, whose strength was 1 ac = 0.0104 gms. 
Cu. What is the percentage of copper? 

Copper found = 28.2 X 0.0104 = 0.2933 = 58.66;^. 

19. How much crystallized sodium thiosnlphate (NajSiOj, 
SHjO), must be dissolved in water and diluted to one 
litre to give a solution whose strength is 1 c.c. = 0.01O 
gms. Cu? 

2Cu{N08)j + 4KI = CnJ, + Ij + 4KN0». 
I, + 2NasS,0s = Na,S,0, + 3NaI. 

1 atom of copper corresponds to 1 molecule of thiosnl- 
phate. 

63.6 : 248 : : 10 : iT. Ans. 39 grams. 

20. What is the strength in terms of iron of a solution 
of KjCrjOj containing 6 grams to the litre ? 

KjCr^O, + 6FeClj + 14HC1 

= 3Fe8CI« + 2KC1 + CrjOl, + 7H,0. 
Hence 1 molecule of KjCraO, oxidizes 6 atoms of ferrous 
iron to the ferric condition. 
294.5: 336.13:: 0.005:' a;, 
a: = Fe per c.c. = 0.005701. 

21. (a) What is a N/50 solution of KiMujOa? 

Such a solution will contain -^ of the molecular weight 
of permanganate in grama to the litre, or 6.32 grams. 
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(b) What is its strength in terms of Pe,0( ? 

One molecule K,Mn,Oa correBpondfl to lOFe, or SFejO,. 

316 : 800 : : 0.00632 : x. 

X = 0.0160 gms. Fe,Os per c.c. 

(c) What amount of iron ore must be weighed out so 
that each c.c. used will read \% of iron (Fe)? 

The strength of this solution is 1 c.c. = U.0112 gms. Fe. 

Hence if 100 times this amount or 1.12 grams is nsed, 
the burette reads per cent, direct. 

((2) What is the strength of this solation against man- 
ganese by Volhard's method ? 

One molecule K,MatOg = lOFe. 

One molecule KjMujOg = 3MnO, = 3Mn. 

lOFe = 3Mn, or Mn standard is yjg of Fe standard or 
0.003a 

23. 1 gram of an ore containing arsenic was treated 
according to Pearce's method and the silver in the silver 
arsenate determined by titrating with NH^CNS. The amount 
nsed was 27.9 cc, the strength of solution 1 c.c. = 0.007 
gms. Ag. What was the percentage of arsenic ? 

Silver was 27.9 X 0.007 grams = 0.1953. From the 
formula of the precipitate AgaAsOi .3Ag or 324 corresponds 
tolA8 75, orAg: As::108:25. 0.1953 : a: :: 108 : 25. x = 
wt. As = 0.0452 or 4.52jS. 

23. What is the strength against phosphorus of a N/100 
solution of KjMnjOa according to Noyes' method ? 

SKjMujOa = SMojOs = 30Fe = lOMoO, .-. Fe standard 
: MoOg standard : : 1680 : 1440 or as 7 : 6. 

As the composition of the "yellow precipitate" is 
12Mo08(NH,)aP04, the ratio is 12MoOa to IP or 1728 to 31. 

The iron standard of the N/100 solution is 0.0056. .-. the 
y or times 0.01638 = 0.000086. 
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24. If sodium bromide were used instead of sodium 
chloride in the silver bullion assay, how many grams should 
1 litre contain to give a solution of the same strength as the 
normal salt ? (100 c.c. = 1 gm. silver.) 

AgNOg + NaBr = AgBr + NaNOj. 1OT.92 : 103. 
.-. 10 : a; : : 107.92 : lOa Ans. 9.544 grams. 

25. 1.5 grams of coal gave by Eschka's method 0.2894 
grams of BaSO,. The o^de of magnesia used contained 
0.32^ S. What is the percentage of sulphur in the coal ? 

0.2894 X 0.13746 (the factor for S in BaS04) = 0.0397a 
The 8 in 1 gram MgO = 0.0032, 8 in 1.5 grams coal = 
0.03658 -^ 1.6 and multiplied by 100 = HM^ 8 in coal. 
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and New York, 1884. 
Beringer. Text-book of Assaying. London, 1896. 3d 

edition. 
Black, James, O. Chemistry for the Gold Fields, etc. 

Dunedin, New Zealand, 1886. 
Blossom, T. M. On Gkild, Silver, and Iron. American Ohem* 

ist, 1870. 
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386 BOOKS ON ASSATINO. 

Bodemann, Th., nnd Bruno Kerl, Anleitung zur Berg- und 

Hiitteiim&niiischeQ ProbirkunBt. Claasthal, 1857. 

2d edition. 
Same. Treatise on the Assaying of Lead, Copper, Silver, 

Gold, and Mercury. Translated by W. A. Goodyear, 

New York, 1865. 
Borrichius, Olaus. Docimastici metaUica clare et compen- 

diario tradita. Hafniie, 1677. 
Brown, W. L. Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper, 

and Lead Ores. Chicago, 1883 and Subsequent 

Editions. 
Budge, J. Practical Miner's Guide. London, 1866. 
Byland. Assay of Gold and Silver Wares. 
Cramer. Elementa artia docimasticse. Lugdini Batavo- 

rum, 1730. 
Same. Elements of the Art of Assaying Metals. 

Ijondon, 1741. 
Crookes' Select Methods of Chemical Analysis. London 

and New York, 1894. 
Detharding, Georg. Chymische Prosessofen. Stetten, 1642. 
Domeyko, Ignacio. Tratado de ensayes. Valparaiso, 1858. 
Duro y Garces, Jose. Discuaion sobre los diferentes meto- 

dos de ensayar y aiinar los metales preciosos y bus 

aleaciones mas usuales. Madrid, 1854. 
Ercker, Lazarus. Beschreibung aller fiirnemsten minera- 

lischen Ertzt und Berckwercksarten, Prag, 1574, 

Other editions : Franckfurt, 1680, 1598, 1629, 1684, 

etc 
Purman, H. van P. Manual of Practical Assaying. 4th 

edition. New York, 1896. 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis. Instructions sur Pessai des 

matiferes d'argent par la voie humide. Paris, 1833. 
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Hartman, C. F. A. Probirknnst, etc. Weimar, 1838. 
Hioms, Arthur H. Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. 

London. 2d edition, 1892. 
HoUender, C. F. Beitrage zur Begriindung einer analy- 

tischen Chemie auf trockenem Wag. Niimberg, 1827. 
Horn, J. B. Synopsis metallurgica. 1690. 
Joyce, Fr. Praktische Anieitung zur chemischen Analytik 

und Probirknnst. Wien, 1827. 
Kellner, David. Anieitung znr Probirknnst. Qotha, 1690. 
Kerl. Metallurgiache Probirknnst. Leipzig, 1866. 
Kerl. Assayer's Manual. Brannt and Wahl. Philadel- 
phia, 1883. 
Kerl'sAasayer'sMannal. Garrison. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, 1889. 
Lieber, O. M. The Assayer's Guide. Philadelphia, 1852 

and 1884. 
Mitchell, John. Manual of Practical Assaying. London, 

1849, 1854, 1868, 1888. Last editions edited by Wm. 

Crookes. 
Munos y Lima. Guia del quimico practice o coropendio 

de analysis quimica. Madrid, 1852. 
North, Oliver. Practical Assayer. London, 1874. 
Overman, F. Practical Mineralogy, Assaying, and Mining. 

Philadelphia, 1851. 
Pettus, John. Pleta Minor. London, 1683-6. 
Plattner, C. F. Beitrag zur Erweiterung der Probirknnst, 

etc. Freiberg, 1849. 
Riche, A., et A. Gelis. L'art de Tessayer. Paris, 1888. 
Ricketts, P. de P. Notes on Assaying and Assay Schemes. 

New York, 1876 and Subsequent Editions. 
Ruperti, I. O. Das Probiren, in so weit diese Wissenschaf t 

zum Miinzwesen gehort. Braunschweig, 1765. 
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Sage, B. G. L'art d'essayer Tor et I'argent. Paris, 1780. 
Schindler, Ch. 0. Der geheimbde Miinz-Guardein und 

Bergprobirer. Franckfurth, 1705. 
Schreitman, C. Probirbuchlein. Franckfurt, 1678 and 1580- 
Severghin, Vaaili. The Art of Assaying. St Petersburg, 

1801. (In Russian.) 
Silversmith, Julius. Handbook for Miners, Metallurgists, 

and Assayers. New York, 1866. 
Stratingb, 8. Skeikundig handbook voor essaijeurs goud 

en silversmeden. Groningen, 1821. 
Vauqaelin, T. N. Manuel de I'essayeur. Paris, 1872. 

COST OF OUTFIT FOR ORDINARY FIRE ASSAYS. 

1. Ore-balance 115.00 to I 20.00 

2. Bullion-balance 65.00 to 110.00 

3. Weights, assay ton and gram 16.00 

4. Muffles, 6 at 0.75 to 1.10 each 4.50 to 6.60 

5. Hessian crucibles, 50 nests small fives.. 3.50 

6. Scorifiers, 600 at 2c. each 10.00 

7. Cupel-mould 2.50 

8. Scorification-moulds .95 

9. Crucible-jSCoriflcation-, and cupel-tongs 3.00 to 4.00 

10. Hammers 1.00 to 1.50 

11. Pokers and scrapers 1.00 

12. Cutting-shears, vise, and anvil 6.00 

la Files, chisels, saw, hatchet, etc 2.50 

14. Iron mortars, large and small 8.25 

15. Plate and rubber 12.00 

16. Sieves, 40, 60, 80, and 100 mesh 6.00 

17. Tin sampler .75 

18. Mixing-scoop .35 
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COST OF A88AT OUTFIT. 289 

19. Reagent-bottles, glass-stoppered, set 

of40 6.00 

20. Parting-bottles .90 

21. Bottles for samples, corked, 2 doz .... 2.00 

22. Ring-stand and lamp 1.20 

23. Wash-bottles, 1 lai^e, 1 small .90 

24. Horn spatula, spoon, etc ,75 

25. Parting-flasks, annealing-cnps, etc 1.50 

26. Porcelain mortar 1.00 

27. Glass rods, tabes, funnels, beakers .. . . 2.60 

28. Notebook, towels, brushes, etc 1.60 

29. Iron concentrating-pan, pipettes, etc.. 4.00 

30. Blowpipe, lamp, etc 6.50 

31. Hammer and anvil, small 1.30 

32. Button-brush .60 

33. Scissors, knife, magnifier, and magnet 2.20 

34. Forceps and tongs 1.75 

35. Test-tubes and stand 1.00 

36. Filter-papers, test-papers, eta 1,00 

37. Platinum wire and foil 2.00 

38. Set of heavy scales with weights 8.00 

39. Bone-ash for cupels 4.00 

40. Litharge 1.00 

41. Soda, borax, etc 1.50 

42. Test-lead 5.00 

43. Nitre, argol, potassium cyanide 4.00 

44. Nitric, hydrochloric, and sulphuric 

acids 6.00 

45. Extra reagents 6.00 

46. Furnace, portable 30.00 to 75.00 

47. Weights for assay balance, 1 gram to 

1 milligram 10.60 

$266.90 to 36a50 
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INDEX. 



Accuracy of Gold and Silver Aswys. 100 

" Lead Assays 67 

Agale S43 

Alabaodite 171 

Alloys of Gold 351 

•■ " Silver 360 

Alexander's Method for Lead 150 

Altaite 250 

Alumina, Teats for S33 

Aluminium, Blowpipe Testa tor 307 

Aluminium go Id Alloys 139 

Amalgamation Assay. 161 

Amalgams, Assay of 88 

American Fire Assay tor Copper 165 

Ametliyst 243 

Ammonia, Blowpipe Testa for 307 

Aniraonlum Carbonate as a Beagent 44 

" Molybdate 150 

Anal3^lB, Distinction from Assaying 5 

Aagteslte, Composition of . . ..' 68 

Annealing Id Gold Bullion Assay '. 136 

Gold 104 

Anthracite IS6 

AntimoniumCrudum, Determination of 67 

Antimony Assay, Errors In 68 

" of 67 

" " Treatment of Button 68, 69 

" Blowpipe Teats for. 80^ 

" Characteristics 344 

" in Deposited Copper. 161 

3» 
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Aiitim(Hi7 OrM 67 

" " Characteristics US 

Tests for 22«, 380 

Anvil..... 28 

Apatite '. 181 

Apparatus for Blowpipe Analysis SOS 

" FireAssays 35 

" " Geuerating HydrosulphutouB Add. 4K 

" Silver Bullion Assay 14ft 

•' " Wet Assays 8ft 

AquaHarine. 343 

Argentite 90, a4& 

Assayof lift 

" Corrected Assays of > US 

Argol as a Red uciiig Agent 41 

" Assay of 41 

Arquerite 250 

Arsenic, Blowpipe Teats for 20» 

" Determination of ITfr 

in Cobalt and Nickel Assay 84 

" " Deposited Copper 161 

" Metallic, as a Reagent 44 

" Ores 17» 

' • Testa for 336, 227 

Arsenopy rite 89, 179. 350 

Charge for Assay of 10& 

Ash In Coal 137 

Assay Furnaces 15 

" Operations & 

" Reports 262 

" Ton, Derivation of 14 

" Weights 235 

Assaying, Object of 8 

" Proper, Definition of. Et 

Atomic Mass 8, 4 

Auriferous Mercury, Assay of 139 

Tin. ■' " 129 

Available Oxygen In Manganese Ores 178 

Avoirdupois Weight 25» 

Azurile 82 



Balance, Adjustment of. . 
" Analytical 
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BalsDce Bullion or Assay 18 

" Ore.. 11 

Barium, Blowpipe Tests for. 209 

Carbonate, Preparation of 157 

*' Tests for 884, 28» 

Base Bullion, Assay of, for Gold and Silver ISO 

" " " " Id Platinum Alloys IBS 

" Metal in Gold Bullion 124 

Batea , 191 

Baume Hydrometer 257 

Berthier's Method for Assay of Coal 136 

Beryl 248 

Bismuth, Blowpipe Tests for 209 

" CbaraclerisliCH 244 

Fire Assay of 69 

" iu a Copper Matte or Alloy 158 

" Copper Assay 88 

" " Deposited Copper 181 

" '• Lead Alloys 158 

" " Nickel and Cobalt Assay. 87 

Ores 247 

SilVer 250 

Sources of 69 

" Tests for 230 

Wet Assay of. 158 

Black Flux 41 

■' Substilule 40 

Blank Assays in Winkler's Method. 74 

Blanks for Reports , . 260 

Blende (9,250 

Charge for Assay of, for Gold and Silver 106 

" Composition of 152 

Blowpipe Apparatus 805 

Analysis, Scheme for 286 

'■ Reagents 208 

Scheme for Silicates 337 

Tests 207 

-Blue" 199 

Books on Assaying, List of 285 

BoTttcic Acid 40 

Borax as a flux 40 

" Glass, Preparation of 40 

Boron, Blowpipe Tests for 210 

" Tests for 237 

Bomite 82, 850 
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Bottles for Reagents 85- 

Bitumioous Coftl ISA 

BrBunite 171 

Briilgman Ore-gampltug Uocbine 88- 

BromiDatlou of Ores 19& 

Bromine, Blowpipe Testa for.. 210 

" Extroclioa Test 1 W 

Tests for 23S 

Bromyrite , 34» 

Bullion, Sampliug of 51, 5$ 

Burettes 8T 



Cadmium, Blowpipe TesU for 210 

in Platinum ABSBf IS& 

" ZlncOres... IW 

'■ Tests for 237 

Calamine 154 

Calcium, Blowpipe Tests for 211 

Teals for 284. 83» 

CalculalioQ ... 10, 5S 

" Examples of .*. 10, 11, 277 

" of Cnlorific Power of Coal 18T 

" " Charge for lion Assay 8I> 

" " Coal Analyses ]39 

" " Keaulls from Gold and Silver Ores. 104 

Calorific Power of Fuel ' 13ft 

Calverile 250 

Carbon 186, 24» 

" CbarscteristicB 245 

" Sources of , 135 

Carbonic Acid, Blowpipe Tests for 211 

" Teal a for 23ft 

Cassiterite, Composition of. 71 

Cemrgyrite 90, 24» 

Cerusslte, Assay of 6ft 

" Composition of 63 

" Corrected Assays of 110 

Curtiflcate of Assay S60 

Chalcocite 82 

Cbalcopyrite 83. 89, 250 

Assay of, for Gold and Silver 107 

Charcoal .136 
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s for Assay of Anenopyrite IW 

" ■' •• •' Bieroutb TO 

" ". " '■ Chalcopyrite 107 

■' " Copper M&tteB 118 

" Galena for Gold and SilTet 106 

'• " " " Hematite for Gold and Silver 107 

" " " " Oxides of AntimoDy (18 

" " Oxidized Lead Ores 60 

" •' " " Pure Gold and aUvev Ores lOtt 

" " Pyrite 107 

•' " Siibuite «8.10ft 

" ' Telliirides 107 

• Telrabedrite 107 

" ■' " " ZincBlende lOG 

•' " Copper in Malies (Fire Assay) 8S 

" " Corrected Assays Ill 

" '■ Ooldaod BilverOres 10ft 

" " Lead Assays St 

" " Preliminary Assay of Gold and Silver Otss 9S 

" " Scoriflcatioa Assays W 

Check Assay in Silver Bullion 181 

" for U. 8. Coins 128 

" " with Gold fiiillioii 184 

Chemicals Used in Fire Assays SB 

Cbileuiie 860 

CUmney 17 

Oiiivialite 250 

Chlorinalion Assay for Gold IW 

Chlorine, as a Reagent 44 

" Blowpipe Teals for 311 

Tests for 885 

Chloridization Assay for Silver ISt 

Cliromite ttt 



Cinnabar 87 

Clausthftllte 850 

Coal 13S 

" Anlliracite 80 

" Assay of 13S 

" Bituminous 80 

" Determination of Moisture in 187 

" Sulpbur " 18» 

Cobalt Arsenide 8ft 

" Assay, Calculation of Resitlls 8ft 
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Cobalt, Blowpipe Teeta for 212 

" Characteristics MS 

" Electrolytic Delennlnatloo of 174 

" FlKAtMyol 84 

" in Copper Assay 82, 181 

'• ■' ZincOres 166 

•• OrcB 34S 

" Separation from Nickel 178 

" Tests for 389, 383 

Cobaldle M, 179 

Ccdoa, Foreign 252 

'■ o( United Slates 352 

" Sampliogof 51 

Coke 30 

Coking Test IM 

ComblnaiioD Hetbod for Copper Mattes 114 

" Silver Sulphides 117 

CommonSalts. BolublUly of 268 

CoDiparisoD of Results of Fire Assays on Lead Ores 67 

■' " " " Lead DetenninatioDS 152 

" '* " " Platinum Assays 184 

" " " Scoriflcalion aod Crucible Assays Ill 

" " " Tin Assays 74 

" " on Copper Mattes 165 

•■ " Unlla of Length and Weight 354 

Copper Arsenide 86 

Assay by Cyanide Method 184 

" Electralyais 159 

•■ '■ lodideMcthod 162 

Bismuth la 158 

Blowpipe Testa for 318, 213 

Buttons, Refining of 84 

Characteristics 344 

Jlre Assay of 82 

Mattes. Assay tor Gold and Silver 112 

•' Comparison of Assays for Copper 166 

Ores 247 

'■ PlreAssayof 83 

Oxide, Use in Tin Assay 74 

Pig, Sampling of 51 

Pyrites, see Chalcopyrile 

Removal from Zinc Ores 82,69, 107. 155, 250 

Silicates of 161 

Sourcesof 83 

Sulphate in Russell Proiess 198 
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Copper TesU for 233 

" Wet Assay of 159 

Corrected Ass&ys Ill 

■' of Gold and Silver Ores 108 

" " PigCopper 118 

'• " Silver Sulphides 118 

OorrectioD for Loss of Silver ia CupellatioD 121 

Oorundum 243 

Cost of Assayer's Outfit 388 

Crucible Assay for Silver and Gold 90 

Crucibles, Black Lead or Graphite 21 

" Charcoal Lined 22 

" Cholceof 23 

French Clay 31 

" Hessian 32 

" Lining 37 

" Placing In Furnace M 

" Platinum 38 

Properties of 20 

Refractory 21 

" Removal from Fire 65 

" TeatBof 23 

Tongs 27 

Crusher, Blake 30 

Cubic Measure 351 

Cupellatlon 99 

" Explanation of 56 

in Qold Bullion Assay 136 

Method for Silver Bullion 121 

" of Buttons Containing Platinum 133 

" Precautions in 101 

Weight of Lead for 133 

Cupels, Directions for Making, etc 34 

" Used in Royal Mint 36 

Cupel-longs 38 

Cuprite 83 

Cuprous Iodide 162 

Cyanide Extraction Test 197 

" Method for Assaying Tin Ores 78, 74 

" " Copper 164 

■' of Potassium as a Flux. 41 



Decantation 

Desk for Laboratory Si, I 
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Desulphurizing Bengents SS 

Diwnond 185, 248 

Dlchromate Method for Iron I6ft 

Dies for Marking Buttons 2S 

Distillation, Defluition of ta 

Destructive 60 

Dor6e Bullion 12» 

Drying 6S 

Dufrenoysite 250 

Dyacradte 2SI> 



Electrolytic Determination of Copper 16» 

" '■ Nickel and Cobalt 17& 

Elements, Solubility of 368 

EmboUte 200 

Emerald 348 

Enargite 8S. 179. 2&> 

Encrustation of Beads in Cupellatinn list 

Eucairite 24ft 

Evaporation ft 

Examples 87T 

Exiraction of Gold by Bromine 19ft 

" " and Silver by Potassium Cyanide 197 

" Test for Russell ProcesB 19£^ 



Factors, Table of 275 

Fahlerz (see Tetrahedrile) 87, 89, 107, 249 

Feathers of Litharge 102 

Ferrocyanide Method for Zinc 158 

Ferroraangauese 171, 178 

Filter Paper 8 

Filtration 8 

Fire Assay for Copper Mattes (Gold and Silver) 112 

'■ '• Silver SulpbideB 118 

Fire Blende 249- 

■' Ligliters 20 

Fixed Carbon in Coal 187 

Fliisks, Graduated , 37 

Parting: 86 

Fluorine, Blowpipe Tests for 3U 

Testsfor 338 

Fluor spar as a Flux 44 
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Flaxes, Useaof 88, 8B 

Foliated Tellurium 350 

Foreign Coios. 963 

Formulee 10 

Franklinite 75, 152, 1S6, 171 

Freezing of Buttona In Cupellatlon 103 

Freiealebenlie 249 

Fuels SO 

Furnace for Melting 1ft 



" lor Soft Coal 18 

" HufSe for ScoriQcatiOD and CupellatioD 17 

Furnacea for Oil or Gas 18 

Portable 18 

FuslOD of Sold aod Silver Ores. 95 



Galena 68, 88. 350 

" Assay of. for Lead 64 

'■ '• '• Gold and Silver 106 

Garnet 243 

Qay-Luasac Method for Silver 148 

German Metliod for Tin 73 

Gladding's Method for Sulpliur. 178 

Qlaas as a Flux 40 

Gold, Alloys of 351 

" " Impure ...-. ISO 

" Aasay of. In Platinum Ores 1S2 

Alloys 138 

Gold and Silver Amalgamation Assay 191 

" '■ " Assayof,in Pig Copper US 

'■ " " it) Copper Mattes 113 

" " " in Precipitated Sulphides 117 ' 

" " " in Sweeps lift 

" " '■ Ores. Calculatiog ResulU from 104 

" " " " Charges for 106 

" " " " Preliminary Assay of 98 

" " " " Reducing Power of. 95 

" " " " Koasting of 94 

" " ■' " Scoriflcatlon of • 96 

" •' " Weighingof 108 

Gold, Annealing 104 

■• Bullion, Aaaay of 134 

Oupellatioa of 13ft 
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Oold, Bullion, Partlag of Beads ISa 

" Cbsrncleristicg 244 

" ChlorlnatiOD, Assay for 194 

" ExlractloD of, by BromiDe 196 

" Potasstum Cyuiide 197 

" Loss of. In Asaaylng 110 

" Hecbauical A^ay for 191 

" Hiaenls 2W 

" " CurryiDg 89 

'■ Ores : 80 

" Assay ot 90 

" Crucible Assay of 90 

'■ Precipitation of, by Oxalic Add 183 

" Preparation of Pure 1S8 

'• Pure, Value of. per oz , 245 

" Sourcesof 89 

" Test tor 235 

Clraphlc Tellurium 250 

Graphite 186 

Gray Copper (see Tetrabedrite). 87, 89, 107, 249 

Grinding Oreo. 39,80 



Hammers 28 

Uardoess, Scale of. 248 

HauBmanite 171 

Hematite 75 

Assay for Gold and SIItot 107 

" B >wn (see Limonlte) 75 

Heaeite 90, S49 

Horn Mercury 87 

" Silver M 

Hydrogen, Lead Reduced by 42 

Hydrometers 257 

Hydrosulpburic Acid, E*roduction of 45 

"Hypo" in Russell Process 109 



Ignition 9,10 

Ilmenltfl 75 

Inaccuracies in Assaying Gtold and Silver 109 

Indicator for Lead Titration 151 

'■ Zinc " 154,167 

In Iron " 168 
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iDquartatloD 103 

DeflniUonof 5ft 

lotroductloD S 

Iodide Helhod for Copper 16:^ 

Iodine, Blowpipe Tests for 314 

■' TeaUfor S8& 

lodyiite 350 

Iron aa a Desulphuriztug Agent 42 

Iron Away Calculation of Slag 80,81 

" '' Comparison of Results. 80 

" '■ Effect of Impuriliea iii 78 

" Skgafor 77,80 

Iron, Blowpipe Teats for 816 

" CbaracIerlstiCB 34S 

■' Determination by Potassium Permanganate 16S 

•' FireAssay - 75 

" in Copper Assay by Electrolysis 160 

" Ore, Analysis of 185 

" Ores 75.248 

" Pyrites (3oe Pyrite) 80, 250 

" Sources of 76 

■' Tests for 238, 228,231, 238 

" Volumetric Determination of 166 

Iridium, Assay of, in Platinum Ores 183 

Iridium-Gold, Assay of 130 

Iridosmium, Assay of, in Platinum Ores 138 

Determination of 182 



Jasper 

Jones Heductor. . 



Kaolin as a F 
Krennerlte.. 



Laboratory Desk, Description of 34, 86 

Lapis Lazuli 243 

Lead as a Beagent , 42 

" Assay, Inaccuracies of 63 

Reactions In 65, 66 

" Bismuth in 158 

" Blowpipe Tests fnr 216 
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Lead Bullion, Assaf for Qold and Silver 180 

" Buttons, Scoiiacation of »8 

" Cbaiactertotics 244 

" Cbarftea for Away of M 

" Chloride 198 

" Dioiide IBl 

" FIk Assay 63 

" Flux 41 

" for Cupellulion of (Jold Bullion 135 

" Granulated 43 

" In Copper Assay. 83 

" " Electrolytic AsMiy of Copper 181 

" '• NiclcelaDd Cobalt Assay 87 

" Molybdate 150 

" Muffle Assay 6S 

" Ores 68 

" " CtieracteriBtics , 346 

" Slags, Assay of ,- S6 

•' Sulphate 150 

" Test, Assay of 48 

•' Tests for 239 

" Volumetric Determiuadon of 150 

" Wet Assays of 149, 151 

Lignite 186 

Lime as a Flux 44 

Limonlle 75 

Liquid Measure 253 

List of Books on Assaying 385 

Litharge as a Reagent ; 89 

" Assay of, for Silver 40 

Lithium, Blowpipe Teats for 216 

" Tests for. 287 

Loss in Assaying Base Bullion 120 

'■ ot Gold In Assaying HO 

' ■• Bullion Assay 129 

" '* Silver by Volatilization 109 

" " " in Cupellaliott 181 

Lutes 26 



Magnesia Mixture. Directions for Making 47 

Magnesium, Blowpipe Tests for 217 

" Oxide as a Reagent 47 

Tests for ; 234.338 
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M&gDetlte 75 

Malacblte 82,248 

Mallets 28 

Uauganese, Blowpipe Tests for S17 

" CbarocterisUcs 240 

Dioilde 168, 16S, lei 

" in Electrolytic Copper Aaaay 161 

" Ore, Available Oxygen in 178 

Ores 171.848 

" Teats for 283 

" Volumetric DctenuiDation of 171 

Manganlte 171 

HaoipulaUon. 8 

Matte (see Copper Matte) 112, 163 

la Crucible Assays 90 

Measure for TesHead 58 

MechaQical A^say for Gtold 191 

Meaaccanite (see Umentte) 76 

Mercury, Assay by Distillation 87 

Blowpipe Tests for. 218 

" Cbaracteristica 244 

" in Silver Bullion Assay 149 

Ores 87,347 

" Testa for 22» 

MetbylOniDge 15« 

Metric Weigbts 353 

Miargyrlte 349 

Mnierito 84 

Minerals Rich in Gold 250 

Minium, Composition of 63 

MIspickel (see Arsenopyrlte) 89, 106, 179, 250 

Mixlog-scoops 83 

Mortars 39 

Moulds 81, 33 

Molybdate Metbod tor Lead 160 

Molybdenum, Blowpipe Tests tor 218 

Tests for , 281 

Muffles 18 

MuSe Furnaces 17 

" Tongs 38 

Multiplication Table for Gold 360 
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NaoiMnnite ■^ 849 

HIccolile 84, 17» 

Mickel Awenide 88 

" ABsay. OalcnUtlon of Reaulta 8ft 

" Blowpipe Teeta for 81ft 

" CharacteriB^cs S45 

" Electrolytic DetermiDatlon of ITS 

" Fire AsBBiy of 84 

" fn Copper Assays 82, 161 

" ■' Zinc Ores IBft 

" Ores 248 

" Tests for 328, 881 

Nitreas a Reagent 4& 

" Assay of 43 

Nitric Acid, Blowpipe Teats for 230 

" Blrength for Parting 103 

Nitrogen Peotoxlde, Tests for 885 

Normal SoluUons, DefluitioQ of 14a 



Onyx 24S 

Opal 243 

Operations in Assaying 5- 

Orpiment 17» 

Ores, Characteristics of 24S 

Outfit for Fire Assaying 888 

OutllDe Scheme for Assay of Ores 803 

Oxidation of Carbonaceous Hatter 10 

Oxidizing Reagents 88 



Palladium-Gold, Assay of ". .13ft 

Pantiiag Ores 48 

Parting 103 

Definition of B^ 

Flasks 86 

' ' Platioiim Alloys 184 

Pearce Method for Arsenic 17ft 

Penny's " " Iron 168 

Permanganate Method for Iron ]S8 

" " Phoepboras 188 

" Solution, Equivalenls of 276 

Petzlte 849, 850 

Phosphorus, Blowpipe Teat tor 220 
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J•hoBpl^o^^^ Deferminntion in an Iron Ore 185 

" ID Iron and Steel ^82 

Testsfor 239 

Pig Copper, Assay of 115 

" " Sampling of , 161 

" Iron. Determluaiion of Phosphorus In 18:-i 

Plate and Rubber for Grinding , 29 

Platinum Apparatus for Bullion Assay 137 

Assay of 130 

. " Boilers in Bullion Assay 139 

" Characteristics 344 

" in Silver Bullion Assay 133 

Ores 246 

" " Preliminary Treatment ot 181 

" " Sampliug 131 

" Sources of 180 

Pokers 38 

Polybasite 349 

Forpezlte 260 

Potassium, Blowpipe Tests for , 230 

Bllartrate 41 

" Cyanide as a Flux 41 

" " Extraction Test 107 

" Ferricyanide 16S 

" Ferrocyanlde 104 

" " Solution, Standardizing 164 

" Nitrate as a Reagent 43 

" Teets for 389 

Precipltants 39 

Precipitation 8 

Preliminary Assay 03 

Testing of Ores 4B 

" Treatment of Tin Ores 72 

Preparation of Barium Carbonate • IGT 

Problems 377 

Proustite 90, 170, 240 

Paiiomelane _ 171 

Pulverizer 80 

Pulverizing Ores SO, 51 

Pyrorgyrite 00, 349 

Pyrite 88. 360 

" Assay of, for QoM and Silver 107 

" DeterminatlDn of Sulphur In ITS 

Pyroluaite 171 

I^rromorpblte, ABsay of 66 
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PyromorplifM, Omnpoaltlcm of S8 

PTTosttlpnlte aU 

Q 

Qualluaive Blowpipe Axulyiii 226 

Schemes Joeing Wi 

Qu&DtitatlTe Report 261 

Quaru ; 1T6, MS, 261 

R 

Reactions Iq Lead Ams^b 6S, M 

Reagenls, Addition of 8 

" for Blowpipe ADalysla 306 

" " FlreABsaya 88 

•■ " " " Claasiflcatlon of 88 

•' WetAflSajB 46 

Realgar 179 

Reducing Agents 42 

Power of Ores 98 

Beageats 89 

Reduction H, 56 

Reports 69 

Results of Lead DetermlDatlona 162 

" Gold and Silver DetermiaaUons In Pig Copper. 107 

Rhodlum-Oold, ABsa^of 139 

Rhodochrodte 171 

Boasting 68,54 

Dishes 33 

'• Ores 94 

Pan 86 

TinOres 72 

Rolls for BulUoD 81 

Rootlets, Formation of. In Cupetlatlon 103 

Rubber for Qrindlng 29 

Buby 24S 

" Silver, see Proustlte and Pyrargyrite. 

Rules for lilre Assays 6,7 

Russell Process Extraction Test ... 199 

S 

Salt as a Reagent 44 

" Solution, Preparation of 148 

Sampler. Mechanical 82. 84 

Tin 83 

Sampling Bullion SI, qs 

Ores 49, 50 
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SampliDg Ores containing Scales BO 

SftndBftlh 9 

Sapphire 248 

Saws 28 

Scale of Hardness 348 

" Ores, Calculating Results from 104 

Scheme for Aaaaj of Ores 202 

" " Iron Ore Analysis ISfi 

" " Qualiiaiive Analysis. Joeing 340 

" " " Blowpipe Analysis ■ 236 

" Bllicates in Blowpipe Analysis 237 

Scoops, Mixing 83 

Scoriflcation Assay M 

" Discussion of. S7 

" Explanation of 56 

'• of Lead Buttons 98 

in CupelUtion 103 

" Moulds 83 

ToDgs 87 

Scoriflers 28 

Semi-Anthracite 136 

" -Bituminous Coal 186 

Selenium, Blowpipe Tests for 320 

Tests for 329 

Shears 38 



Silica asaFlus 40 

" Coatamlnanta of 177 

" Determination of s 176 

" " " fu an Iron Ore. 18B 

" Solubility of 177 

■' Tests for 388 

Silicates, Decomposition of 176 

" Special Blowpipe Scheme (or 387 

Silicon.. 176 

" Blowpipe Tests for 321 

Silver, Assay of, in Platinum Alloys 188 

" Blowpipe Tests for 331 

" Bullion, Apparatus.... 146 

" Fire Assay of 120 

" " Precautions In Assay of 14S 

" " Preliminary Assay 145 

" " Recording Results 146 

" " Wet Assay of 148 
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Bllver, Chaiacteriatics 244 

'■ CLIoride 19B 

" ■' Reduction of 48 

ChloridizalioD, Assay for 193 

" BxtnctlOD of . by Polnssium Cyanide 19T 

" for InquartBtlon 43 

" Loss of, lu AwayiDg 110, 111 

" Minerals, List of 349 

" Native Alloys of 250 

" Ores 90, 349 

" " Assay of 90 

" Pure, preparaiioQ of 43 

'* " valueofperoz 345 

" Sulphate 19S 

" BulpliideB. Assay of 117 

■ ' Tests for 285 

Sinaltite. 84, 179 

Smlthsonite 152 

Sodium Bicarbonate as a Flux 39 

Blowpipe Tests for 332 

Chloride as alReagetJt 44 

Bolubillty of CommoD Elements aad Compounds 368 

Bolutiona used In Bilver Bullion Assay 14S 

Solvents used in Fire AsBays 89 

Special Alloys of Gold, Assay of 129 

Speciflc Gravity. Definition of 354 

" " Determination of 255 

Bpecular Iron, see Uemallte. 

Speiss 84. 179 

Sperrylite 131 

Splegeleisen..... 171, 17& 

Spinel 2« 

Spitting of Buttons in Cupellation 103 

'Spbaleille, see Blende. 

Sprouting of Buttons in Cupellation 100, 102 

SMnnio Oxide, Tests for 388 

Staunite, Composition of 71 

Starch, Lead Reduced by 42 

Solution , 182 

Steel, Determination of Phosphorus In 183 

Slepliiinite 90,249 

Slernbergite 349 

StlbDlte, Assay of, for Antimony 68 

" " ■' " Gold and Silver. 106 

" Composition of 67 
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Stromeyerile 248 

ijtrontium, Blowpipe Tesls for 233 

Teals for 384,239 

SublimatioD. DcfinitioD of 55 

Siignr. Lead Reduced by 42 

Siilpliur 177,249 

Blowpipe Tests for ■. 3S3 

" Gliaracterislics 245 

" DetermiDstloD of, in au Irou Ore 18S 

" "Coal 188 

" " Pyrites 178 

'■ Sources of 177 

Teatsfor 229 

SulpburiziDg Agenls 88, 44 

Surcharge 128 

SweepB, Assay of 119 

Sylvan ite 90,249,350 

T 

Tables for Qualitative Analysis Jadfig 240 

" " Atomic Masses 4 

" of Correctious for Silver Bullion Assay 121 

" " Degrees Biium^ , 258 

•' " Patlora 276 

" " Gold VhI uea 260 

" " Solubilities 388 

" " Values tor N/100 Permanganate Solution...... 276 

in Gold for Grain Weights 259 

" " Volume 253 

•' " Weight S^-,3 

" Showing Weights of Lead for Cupellatlon 128 

Tabulating Results gg 

Taunin as an Indicator 151 

Telluiirtes. Assay of, for Gold and Silver ]07 

Tellurium, Blowpipe Tesls for 228 

Test-lead, Assay of, for Silver 4g 

" Directions for Making 43 

" Measure 53 

Testing of Ores, Preliminary 48 

Tests on Crucibles 28 

Tetrabedrite 87, 89, 249 

" Assay for Gold anij Silver 107 

Thermometer, Degrees on 259 

Tin Assay 71 

" " Accuracy of 74 

" " Effect of Silica oil 71 
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Tin Assay, Prdlminarj Treatment of Ore 72 

'■ Blowpipe Tests for 233 

" ChaTacleristics 244 

'• Ores 71,347 

" " Assay of 73 

" " " " by Combination Method 74 

" " " " '• Cyanide " .....78.74 

" " " " " German " 73 

Winkler's " 74 

" " Comparison of Results by Various Methods 74 

" TcBlsfor 838 

Titanic Oxide, Teats for 883 

Titaniferous Iron Ore 7S 

Titanium, Blowpipe Tests for : 334 

Testator 381,387 

Titratlog Solution In Zimmerman -Keintaardt Method 108 

Titration of Silver by Ammonium Sulpbocyantde 17ft 

Tongs, Crucible, Cupel, ew 37 

Topaz 343 

Touclistone Assay 180 

Troy Weight ; 3B3 

Tungsten, Blowpipe Tests for 334 

Tests for 381 

Turquoise 243 

Twaddle's Hydrometer 257 



Uoiled Stales Coins 352 

Uranium Acetate '. 154 

Blowpipe Tests for 336 

" Teats for 831 

T 

Values of N/100 Pennanganate Solution 376 

'• Gold and Silver per oz 345 

" United States Coins 345 

Vaaadlum, Blowpipe Tests for 335 

Testsfor 231 

Vise 88 

Volatile Combustible Matter in Coal 187 

Volhard's Method for Manganese 171 

Volume per Ton of Important Minerals. 361 

Volumetric DeWrminatiOQ of Arsenic 179 

'■ Copper 163, 164 

" Iron 166, 168 
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Volometric DetennlaatioD of Manganese 171 

•■ Zinc 158 

Method for Lead 150 

■' PhoBphoruH 183 

" Silver 148 

" " Zinc in Franklinile 156 

" *' " "OtherOrea 155 

W 

171 

87 

Washing .' 9 

Weighing 62 

" Beads and Bullion 67 

" Directions for S8 

Goldand SUver Beads 103 

Ores 58 

" Precautions in 68, 57, 68 

Silver Bullion 58 

Weight per Cubic Foot of Important Minerals. 251 

Weights 14,15 

of Sheet Lead for Capellation 128 

Westphal'B Balance 357 

Wet Aasa;s, Apparatus for 36 

" " Reagents for 46 

Wmemit« 153. 156 

Winkler's Method for ABsaylng Tin Ores 74 



Xanihoconlte. . 



Zettnow's Qualitative Scheme Joeing 240 

Zimmerman-Beinbard I Method (or Iron Ores 168 

Zinc Blende, see Blende. 

Zinc, Blowpipe Teata for 32S 

" Charftcteristics 314 

Zlncite 163 

Zinc in Electrolytic Copper Aasay 161 

Zinc Ores 16% 347 

" Pyrophosphate 168 

" Sllicalesof 153 

" Tests for 338 

" WetAMayof 163 

arcon 248 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Becker, Christian, Balances and Weights. 

Bishop, J., & Co., Platinum vi 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Graphite Crucibles 

Eimer & Amend, General Supplies y 

Heil, Henry, Chemical Co., General Supplies iii 

Hoskiiis, W., Assay Furnaces iv 

Ricketts & Banks, Metallurgists, Chemists, and Mining £n- 

gineera vi 

Roessler & Hiisslacher Chemical Co Til 
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CHRISTIAN BECKER, 

BECKER & SONS and BECKER BROS.» , 

HANUFAeiUHEB OF 

Balances and Weights of Precision. 



Every Balance and set of Wdglits loaring this establishment 
are guaranteed to be accurately adjusted as represented in my Price 
List, which can be had upon application, 

Mr. Christian Becker begs leave to state that for some time 
past he has been aware that imitations of his Balances and Weights 
have been placed on the market, represented as being manufactured 
by him, and would caution his customers that all goods made by him 
bear his name. 

Faetoir; HEW ROCHELLE. N. T. 



.,i,z..b,Goo(^lc 



SSTABLISHED 186& IHgOBPOBATSD IBSS. 

HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL CO., 

Noa, 312-XI4 SOrTH FOVRTH STREET, 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OP 

Chemical Apparatus, Chemicals, 

AND 

ASSAYERS' SUPPLIES. 

AGENTS FOR 

Battersea Worlcs, London. 

J. H. Hnnktell's Paper Factor; Stock Comp&ny, Grycksbo, Sweden, 

Josepb Dixon Crucible Co.. Jerse; Citj, N. J. 

SPECIALTIES. 

Finest Bohemian Glassware, such as Beakers, Flasks, Retorts, 

Funnels, Combustion Tubes, etc. 
Reaj;ent Bottles, with name and symbol blown In the glass. 
Apparatus and Instruments lor Blowplping and Cupelling. 
Assay and Analytical Balances and Weights of Precision. 
Crucibles of Pire-clay, Black-lead, Porcelain, Mckel, and Platinum. 
Bone-aah, C. P. Test Lead, and Litharge. 

Evaporating Dishes of Porcelain, Glass, Iron, Nickel, and Platinum. 
Assay Furnaces, Muffles, Scorlflers, and Roasting Dishes. 
Mortars of Iron, Steel, Brass, Wedgewood, Porcelain, Glass, and 

Agate, 
natlnum Wire, Foil, Vessels, and Apparatus of every description. 

LARGEST m KOST COHPLETE STOCK 01 HERICA. 

Our lai^ illustrated catalogue, covering 447 pagei, will be furnislied free 
of charge on application. 

Ordere for dutyfree imporlaliont for tcimtiflc iTutHutioiu «olM(«it. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
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HOSKINS' PATENT HYDROCARBON 

ASSAY FURNACES. 



Awarded the Highest and 
only MEDAL at Worid'i 
Falrfor Hydrocarbon Blow- 
pipes and Auay Furnaoee. 



No Dust. No Ashes. Cheap, Effective, Economical, 
Portable, and Automatic. 



D rOB CIBCITLAB ANB PBIOE UST TO 



W. flOSKINS, 81 Soath Clark St., Room 69, CHICAGO, ILL. 



nrporatiHl 1888. 



Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, H.J., 
GRAPHITE, PLUMBAGO, BLACK-LEAD, 

FiaUlS, CBDCIBLIS, BTOTI FOUBfi, LTj^filOiSIB, AHS DBAFBITE FSODnCIB Of ALL EtltSB. 
Coirejipondenee »aiiei(edon (Jue niftjecio/ffmphiteond graphite prodw^ 
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B8T.A.BI.l:SEX£ID 13S1. 



ElMERBi AMEND, 

Nos. 205, 207. 209 & 211 THIRD AVENUE, 

18th Street Station Elevated R. R., IVXSV7 70RECm 

MANUPACTUEERB AND IMPORTERS OP 



I 



-)AND ALL( 



ASSAY GOODS, 

BALANCES AND WEIGHTS, FURNACES AND CRUCIBLES, 
MUFFLES, TONGS, ic 

CHEMICALLY PDRE^CRUDE CHEMICALS 

STRICTLY C. P. ACIDS. 



■^ AGENTS FOR » 

SCHLEICHER & SCHUELL'S FILTER PAPER, DENVER 
FIRE-CLAY CO., FLETCHER'S APPARATUS. 

GENUINE ROYAL BERLIN AND MEISSEN PORCELAIN. 
KAVALIER'S ANNEALED BOHEMIAN GLASS. 

DESMOUTI'S HAMMERED NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. ' 

Onr AS8AT BVTTOR BAUiICE I* (eiidtlTe to 1/400 of a milUlTUa. 



All OUT goods warranted of beet make, are packed with utmost care to 
withstand rongheet road transportatioo. 

THE IiOWEST PtUOEa WILL BE OHAROBD, AND ESTIMATES 
ON OUTFETa PROHFTLT FURNISHED. BPBOIAL PHIOBS 

TO DEALERS, CLUBS, AND LARQB CONSUMERS. 
For Colleges and other Scientific Institutions we import goods FRXIB OF 
DUTY. Buyers are invited t« examine our stock before purchasiDg. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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RICKETTS & BANKS, 

MetallnrA \kmh ui Minl&E Enpeers. 

OFFICE AND UBORATOfltES : 104 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 



Assays of ORES and FURNACE PRODUCTS. 



ANALYSES OF MINERALS. METALS. WATERS AND ALL 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 



ORE SAMPLINQ AND TESTING WORKS i WAVERLEY, NEW JERSEY. 

(PbnnbsijTania Raii;boai>). 



TTnescelled facilities for SAMPLING CARLOAD LOTS. 
ORE, MATTE and BULLION received on consignment and 
sold to highest bidder. 

Works complete in every respect for all MILL TESTS, 
including free gold milling ; free gold milling with concentration 
of sulphurets ; free gold milling with pan amalgamation of 
• silver; free silver milling in pan; free silver milling with con- 
centration of sulphurets ; roasting and pan amalgamation or 
leaching for gold or silver; raw leaching of silver ores by 
"Russell process;" roasting and gold chlorination ; concen- 
tration of ores by jig after coarse or fine crushing and sizing. 
Machinery arranged to carry out best modern practice. 

CIBCQLARS AND PBICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

Send all communications and samples for assay or analysis 
to 104 John Street, New York. 

Send all lots for mill test and sampling by freight to Waverly, 
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— ESTABLISHED 1842.- 



J. BISHOP &- CO., 

SUCiSTOm CHESTER CO., PEKI, 

REFINERS AND MEITERS OF PLATINUM, 

MARUF AC TUBERS OF 

Crucibles, Evaporating Dishen, Ignition Tubes, and aU 

Articles made from Platinum used by 

Analytical Chem.ists. 

ill Vork Hammered, and Warranted Eqnal to an; European Work Made. 

ISF" Old Ptattnum boughc or taken Id eicbaDge. Scrap melted at tbe shanest noUoe. 
CruRibLeB, dishes, Ptc.. repaired promptly. AU articles sent by Adame EipreBs. directed to 
J. BISHOP & CO., MalTeru Slatlou, P. B. B., will meec wltb prompt atlentiOD, 

^gg^ Circulars Sent Free on Application. "^3 



The Roessler & Hasslacber Chemical Co., 

73 FIHE STREET, HEW TOBE. 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 



CHLORIDE OF LIIE ^&fySL HIPOSDIPHITE OF SODi 

(BLEACH), ^9 *VP>^ K» (ANTICHLOB>, 




SULPHIDE OF IRON, ^Ek IT j® SDLPHIDE OF SODIH, 



^na othtr Ohtmieatt for MiHinff Purpo»»», 
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SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE 

PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

New York. 

Loudon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LmiTKn. 

ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS. 



AGRICULTURE. 

Cattle Pekdiho— Dibkaseb of AniMAxe — Gabdkning, E' 

Armab; 'a Manual of Cattle Feeding ISmo, 

Downing's Fruit and Fruit Trees 

Kemp's Laudscape GBTdenlng 12mo, 

Stockbriilge'B Rocks and Soils 

Lloyd's Science of Agriculture 

Loudon's Gardeolng for Ladies. (Downing.) 12mo, 

Steel's Treatise on the Diseases of tlie Ox 

■■ Treatise on the Diseaaes of the Dog 

Grotenf elt'a The Princlplea of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.) 
ISmo, 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Bdildiho — Carpkbtbt— Staibb, Etc, 

Berg'B Buildingsand Structures of American Railroads 4lo, 

Birkmire's Aicliilectural Iron and Steel 8vo, 

" Skeleton Constrnction in Buildings 8»o, 



4 00 
1 60- 
6 00 
8 50- 



7 60 
3 60 

8 00 
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Sltkmire'g Compound Riveted Olrdera 8to, 

" American Thestrea— Fl&DDiDgaDd ConitructioD.Sro, 

CarpeDl«r's Heaiiog and Yentilaling of Buildlags 8to, 

Freftag'B A.rclilteciura1 Engineering 8to. 

Kidder's Architect and Builder*) Pocket-book Morocco Sap, 

Hatfield's American House Carpenter 8vo, 

" Transverse Straina 8to, 

Monckton'a Stair Building — Wood, Iron, and Stone 4to, 

Gerhard's Sanitary House Inspection 16tno, 

Downing and WIghtwick's Hints to Archllocts 8vo, 

" Cottages 870, 

Hollj'a Carpenter and Joiner. 18mo. 

Worcester's Small Hospitals- -Establishment and MainteoaQce, 
including Atkinson's Suggestions for Hospital Archi- 
tecture 12mo, 

The World's Columbian Exposition of 1898 4to, 



t2 OU 
8 00 
S 00 



5 00 
4 00 



1 35 

2 50 



ARMY, NAVY, Etc. 

Wtt.t taut ENGimERiNO — Ohdnakcb — Post Chabobs, Etc. 

€ooke's NaTal Ordnance 8vo, f 13 50 

Uetcalfe's Ordnance and Qunnerj 12mo, with Atlas, 6 00 

Ingalls'B Handbook of Problems in Direct Plre 8to, 4 00 

' ' Ballistic Tables - 8to, 1 60 

Bucknill's Submarine Uioes and Torpedoes. 6to, 4 00 

Todd and Whall's Practical Seamanship 8vo, 7 60 

Mahao'a Advanced Guard 16mo, 1 50 

" Permanent Fortificalions. (MercuT.).8vo, half morocco, 7 SO 

Wheeler's Siege Operations Svo, 3 00 

WoodhuU's Notes on Military Hygiene 12mo, morocco, 3 50 

Dleiz's Soklier's First Aid 12mo, morocco, 1 25 

Young's Simple Elements of Navigation. .13mo, morocco flaps, 3 50 

Boed'a Signal Service 50 

Phelps's Practical Marine Surveying .-. . . .8to, 3 GO 

Very"a Navies of the World Svo, half morocco, 8 fiO 

Bourne's Screw Propellers 4to, B 00 
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3 00 
1 35 



i 00 
I 60 



Hunter'B Port Charges 6to, half morocco, |18 00 

-"Dredge's Modem French Artilleiy 4to, half morocco, 20 00 

" Record ot the TraaBportation Exhibits Building, 
World'sColumbianEiposttioiiof 18tlS..4to,liairinorocco, 16 00 

Hercur's Elements of the Art of War 8to, 4 00 

" Attack of Portifled Places 13mo, 3 00 

Chase's Screw Propellers 8vo, 8 00 

Wlnthrop's Abridgment of Military Law ..; ISmo, 2 SO 

De Brack's Cavalty Outpost Dutlea. (Cara.)->- -ISmOi 

Cronkhile's Qunnery tor Non-com. OfBcere 13mo, 

Dyer's Light ArtiUery ISmo, 

Sharpe's Sabalstiog Armies 

" 18mo, morocco, 

Powell's Army Officer's Exatnlner ISmo, 

HofTs Naval Tactics 

BrufCs Ordnance and OvuDery 

ASSAYING. 

SMBLTiua— Oks! Dbbbbqig— Allotb, Etc. 

Furmao's Practical Assaying.. 8to, 8 00 

Wilson's Cyanide Processes ISmo, 1 60 

Fletcher's Quant. Assaying with the Blowpipe., 13mo, morocco, 1 50 

Bicketta's Assaying and Assay Schemes 8vo, 8 00 

♦Mitchell's Practical Assaying. (Crookes.) Bvo, 10 OO 

Thurston's Alloys, Brasses, and Bronzes 8vo, 3 50 

Kunhnrdt's Ore Dressing Svo, 1 50 

O'DriscoIl's Treatment of Gold Ores 8vo, 2 OO 

ASTRONOMY. 

Pbaotical. ThkoekIioal, and Dbbcriptive. 

Michieand Harlow's Practical Astronomy 8vo, 8 00 

White's Theoretical and Descrlpiive Astronomy 13mo, 2 00 

Doolittle'a Practical Astronomy 8to, 4 00 

Craig's Azimuth 4to, 8 60 

Gore's Elemeuts of Oeodesy Svo. 2 60 
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BOTANY. 

QAJtDKSiHa FOB Ladies, Etc. 

Westermaler's Qeoenl Botaoy. (Scbneider.) 8to, |2 00 

Tboiii£'B Structural Botany .IBnui, 3 2It 

Baldwin's Orchidi of New England 8to, 1 SO 

Loudon's GardenlDg for I^leB. {Downiog.) 13mo, 1 SO 

BRIDQES, R00P5, Etc. 

Castiuctkb— HioHWAT— Sttsfbkbiok. 

Boiler's Higbway Bridges Sto, 2 00 

• " ThB Thames River Bridge 4to, paper, fl 00 

Burr's Strssaea In Bridges. Sto, S QO 

Memman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. Part 

L, Stresses 8to, i SO 

Uerriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. Part 

II,, Qrapbic Statics. 8to, 2 50 

Uerriman & Jacoby's Text-book of Roofs and Bridges. Part 

III., Bridge Design Bvo, S 00 

Memman * Jacoby's Text-book of Boofs and Bridges. Part 

IV., Continuous, Draw, Cantilever, SuspensioD, and 

Arched Bridges {In preparation). 

Crehore's Mechanics of tbe Qirder Svo, S 00 

DuBoIs'bSItrIus in Framed Structures 4to, 10 00 

Greene's Roof Trusses Sto, 1 36 

" Bridge Trusses 8to, 2 50 

Arches in Wood, etc 8to, 2 60 

Waddeli'a Iron Highway Bridges 8vo, 4 00 

Wood's Construction of Bridges and Roofs 8vo, 3 00 

Foster's Wooden Trestle Bridges 4to, 600 

• Morison's Tbe Memphis Bridge Oblong 4to, 10 00 

Johnson's Modem Framed Structures 4to, 10 00 

CHEMISTRY. 
QnAUTA-TiTK—QuANTiTATiTK— Organic— Inoroanio, Etc. 

Fresenius'a Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Johnson.) 8to, 4 00 

" Quaniilative Chemical Analysis. (Allen.).. 8to, 6 GO 

" " " " (Bolton.) 8vo, 160 
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Cnftt's Qualitative Analjsis. (Scli&efier.) 13nio, (1 SO 

PerklDi's QuaMt&tlve AoalfiU 12mo, 1 00 

Thorpe'B QuaDtitfttive Chemical AnaljBia IBmo, 1 SO 

Classen's Analysis by Electrolysis. (Herrick.) 8TOj 3 00 

fllockbrldge'a Rockfl and Soils —Svo, 3 BO 

O'Briae's Laboratory Guide to Chemical ADalyais. 6to, S 00 

Mlitei's Elementary Text-book of Chemistry ..12iiio, 1 60 

Wulllns's Inorganic Phar. and Hed. Chemistry 12mo, 3 00 

JUaodel'a Bio-cbemlcul Laboratory 13mo, 1 SO 

Austen's Notes for Chemical Studeols ISmo, I 00 

SchimpfsVoinmelric Analysis, .ISmo, 3 SO 

Hammarsten'a Physiological Cbemislry (Hftndel.) Svo, 4 00 

itlUer's Chemical Phyalcs. 8vo, 3 00 

Pinner'B Organic Chemlstiy. (Auslen.) 13mo, 1 50 

Solbe's Inorganic Cbemiatry 13mo, 1 SO 

Kicketts and Kussell's Notes on Inorganic Chemistry (Nod- 

metalllc) Oblong 8to, morocco, 75 

Drecbset's Chemical BeociIoDS. (Merrill.) 13mo, 1 3S 

Advance's Laboratory Calculations I3mo, 1 3S 

Trollius's Cbemlslry of Iron 870, 9 00 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis 8vo, 8 00 

Nichols's Water Supply (Chemical and Sanitary). 8to, 3 SO 

Mason's " " Svo, 5 00 

Spencer's Sugar Manufacturer's Handbook. ISmo, morocco flftpH. 3 00 

Wleebmann's Sugar Analysis. Sfo, 2 BO 

" Chemical Lecture Notes „ ISmo, 8 00 

DRAWINQ. 
Elementakt— Geometric A l— Topook aphic a l. 

Hill's Shades and Shadows and Perapecllve 8vo, 3 00 

Mahan's Induatrlal Dravlng. (Thompson.) 3to1s.,870, 8 SO 

MacCord'a Kinematics 8yo, S 00 

Mechanical Drawing 8»o, i 00 

" Descriptive Oeometry 8vo, 8 00 

Reed's Topographical Drawing. (II. A.) 4(o, 5 00 

Smith's Topographical Drawing. (MacmiUaD.) 8vo, 3 50 

Warren's Freehand Drawing . . .". 13mo, 1 00 
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■Warren's I>rafting InslrumenU I2mo, 

" Projection DrawiDg 13mo, 

" Linear Perspective ISmo, 

" Plane Froblema , 13mo, 

" Prtmfliy Geometry 12nio, 

" Descriptive Geometry Svola., 8vo, 

" Problema und Tlieorems 8to, 

" Machine Conati-uction & vols., 8to, 

" Stereotomy — Stone Cutting..,, 8vo, 

" Higher Linear Perspective Svo, 

" Shades and Shadows Svo, 

Wholpley'a Letter Engraving ISmo, 

ELECTRICITY AND MAQNETISM. 

Illumisatioii— BATTEauKS— Phtsjcs. 

• Dredge's Electric Illuminations. . . .3 vols. , 4to, half morocco, 

Vol. II 4to, 

Niaudet's Electric Bailerles. (Fishback.) Wmo, 

Anthon]' and Brackett's Text-lMMk of Pbydcs Svo, 

Cosmic Law of Thermal Repulsion 18mo. 

Thurston's Stationary Steam Engines for Electric Lighting Pur- 
poses 12mo, 

Mlchle's Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light Svo, 

Barker's Deep-sea Soundings 8vo, 

Hoi man's Precision of Ueasurementa 8vo, 

Tillman's Heat avo. 

Oiltiert's De-mag»ete. (Mottelay.) Svo, 

Benjamin's Voltaic Cell Svo. 

Reagan's Steam and Electricsil Locomotives. 12mo 

ENaiNBERINa. 

Civil— MkchasicaIv—Sanitart, Etc. 
" Trawtwioe's Croes-seollon 

• " Civil Engineer's Pocket-book. ..12mo, 

• " Excavations and Embankments Svo, 

• " Laying Out Curves ISmo, 

Hudson's Excavation Tables. Vol. II 



1 00 
1 35 



2 SO 
7 50 



3 00 
2 00 



a 00 

3 OC 

1 50 

2 50 

3 00 
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SearleB's Fleia Eugineeriog ISmo, morocco flaps, 

" Railroad Spiral lamo, morocco flaps, 

GodwiD'BBailroadBngiDeer'sFiel<i-book.l2mo,pocket-bk.fonii, 

Butts'H Engiueer'a Field-book I3mo, moi 

Oore's Elements of Qoodeay 8vo, 

Wellington's Location of Railways 8to, 

*Diedge'a Fean. Railroad Cooetruction, etc . - Folio, half 
Smith's Cable Tramways 4to, 

" Wire Manufactiixe and Uses. 4t(\ 

Hahan'a Civil EDgineering. [Wood.) 8vo, 

Wbeeler'B Civil Eaglneeriug 8vo, 

Moaely's Mechanical EngiDoorisg. (MabaD.) Sro, 

Johnson'sTheory and Practice of Surveying. 

Stadia Reduction IHagram. .Sheet, 23^ x 36} Inches. 

* Drinker's Tunnelling 4to, halt morocco, 

Eiasler's Explosives— Nitroglycerine and Dynamite 8to, 

Poster's Wooden Trestle Rridges 

Ruffiner's Non-tidal Rivers Svo, 

Greene's Roof Trusses 8to, 

" Bridge Trusses 

Arches in Wood, etc 

Cburch's Mechanics of Engineering — Solids and fluids... 

" Notes and Examples in Mechanica 

Howe's Retaining Walla (New Edition.) 12mo. 

Wegmann's Construction of Masonry Dams 

Thurston's Materials of Construction dvo, 

Baker's Masonry Coostructlon. Svo, 

" Surveying Instruments ISmo, 

Warren's Stereotomy — Stone Cutting 

Nichols's Water Supply (Chemical and Sanitary) 

Gerhard's Sanitary House Inspection IBmo, 

Eirkwood's Lead Rpe for Service Pipe 8vo, 

Wolff's Windmill as a Prime Mover 8vo, 

Howard's Transillon Curve Field-book 12mo, morocco flap. 

Crandall's The Transition Curve 12mo, morocco. 
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2 50 


800 
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400 
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35 00 
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1 35 


1 25 


250 


2 50 


eoo 


200 


1 35 


G 00 


5 00 


6 00 



6 00 
1 00' 
1 » 
8 00 
1 60 
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Crandall'B Eftrthvork Tables Svo, $1 50 

Patton's CiTll Engineering 8to, 7 50 

Foundations 8vo, 5 00 

'Carpenter'^ ExperlmeDtftl Engineering 8to, 6 OO 

Webb's Engineering Inetni menu 12mo, morocco, 1 ,00' 

Black's U. 8. Public Works 4to, 5 00 

Serriman and Brook's Handbook for Surrejors. ■■ -ISmo. mor., 2 00 

'Meiriman's Retaining Walls and Hasonrj' Dams 8to. 3 00 

" Geodetic Surv^ng 8vo, 2 00 

Kiersted's Sewage Disposal ISuo, 1 25 

Slebert and Biggin's Modem Stone Cutting and Masonry. . .8vo, 1 50 

Kent's Mechanical Engineer's Pocket-book ISmo, morocco, 5 00 

HVDRAUUC5. 

Watbb-whkbls — Windmills — SsitviCB Pipe — Drainaoe. Etc. 

WeUbach's Hydraulics. (Du Bols.) 8to, 5 00 

Herri man's Treatise on Hydraulics Svo, i 00 

GanguIllet&Kmter'sFlowof Water. (HerlngftTrautwjne.).8vo, 4 00 

Nichols's Water Supply (Chemical and Sanltaij) 8to, 3 SO 

Wolff's Windmill aa a Prime Mover Svo, 3 00 

Ferrel's Treatise on the Winds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes... Svo, 4 00 

Kirkwood's Lead Pipe for Service Pipe Svo, I 60 

Buffner's ImprovemBnt for Non-tidal Rivers 8vo, 1 25 

Wilson's Irrigation Engineering - Svo. 4 00 

Bovey's Treatise on Hydraulics Svo, 4 00 

Wegmann's Water Supply of the City of New York 4to, 10 OO 

Sazen's Filtration of Public Water Supply 8vo, 2 00 

3Iason'8 Water Supply— Cbemloal and Sanitary Svo, 5 00 

Wood's Theory of Turbines 8to, 8 50 

MANUFACTURES. 

, Amiiiirii— BoiLBBs— EiPLoBi vkb— Ikon— Sito ah— Watches— 
WooLLBNB, Etc. 

Uetcalfe's Cost of Manufactures Svo, 5 00 

Metcalf's Steel (Manuul for Steel Users) ISmo, 2 00 

Allen's Tables for Iron Analysis Svo, 3 00 
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"West's American Fonndrj Practice 13nio, f 8 50 

" Moulder's Text-book 12mo. 2 BO 

-Spencer's Sugar Manufacturer's Handbook. . . .13mo, mor. flap, 3 00 

WiechmanD'a Sugar Analjals 8to, 3 SO 

^Beaumont's Woollen and Worsled Manufacture 12mo, 1 SO 

* Reisig's Guide to Piece Dyeing 8to, 25 00 

-EUsler's EipIoslTes, Nitroglycerine nnd Dynamite 8to, 4 00 

Reimann'a Aniline Colors. (Crookes.) 8vii, 8 50 

Ford's Boiler Making for Boiler Makere 18mo, 1 00 

Thurston's Manual of Steam Boileifl 8vo, 6 00 

Booth's Clock anil Watch Maker's Manual ISino, 8 OO 

Holly's Saw Filing 18mo, 75 

Bredelius's Handbook for CLarcoal Burners 18mo, 1 00 

The Lathe aud Its Uses .8vo, 6 00 

"Woodbury's Fire ProiectioD of Mills 8vo, 8 50 

Sollaad'a The Iron Founder 12fflo, 8 50 

" " '■ " Supplement 12mo, 3 60 

" Fncyclopsidia of Founding Terms ISmo, 8 00 

Souvier's Handbook on Oil Painting 13mo, 3 00 

.fiieven's House Painting 18mo, 75 

MATERIALS OP ENQINEERINQ. 

STaBKOTH— Ei:AaTiciTT~REai8TABCB, Etc. 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering 8 vols.. 8to, 8 00 

Vol. I., Non-metallic 870, 8 00 

Vol. II., Iron and Steel 8to, 8 BO 

Vol. III., Alloys, Brasses, and Bronzes 8to, 3 50 

' Thurston 'a Materials of Conslruction 8to, 5 00 

. Baker's Masonry Conslniction 3vo, 5 00 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics 8vo, 7 60 

" Strength of Wooden Columns 8to, paper, 50 

Wood's Reiuslance of Materials 8vo, 8 00 

Weyriioch'a Strength of Iron and Steel. (Du Bois.) Bvo, 1 50 

Burr's Elasiicity nnd Resistance of Materials. 6vo, 5 00 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials 8to, 4 00 

■Church's Mechanic's of Engtoeerlng— Solids and Fluids 8vo, 6 00 
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Beordsleesad Kent's Strength p( Wrought Iron 8vo, 

Hatfield's TraD averse Strains 6to, 

Du Bo Ej'b Strut DB la Framed Structures 4to, 

Merrill'B Sioaes for Building and Decoration.. 8to, 

Bovey'B Strength of Materials 8vo, 

Spalding's Roitdsand Pavements 12mo, 

Rockwell's Roads and Pavements in France 13mo, 

Byrne's Uighna; Construction 8vo, 

Pattou's Treatise on Foundations 8vo, 



MATHEMATICS. 

Calcoi.08 — Qkombtry—Trioonoustby, Etc. 

Rice and Johnson's DlfCerential Calculus 

" Abridgment of Differential Calculus.... 

" Difierentlal and Integral Calculus, 

2 vols, in 1, 12uio, 

Johnson's Integral Calculus 13ino, 

Curve Tracing 13ino, 

" Dlffeieutial EijiihUous — Ordinary and Partial 8vo, 

Least Squares ] 

Craig's Linear Differential Equations 

Merrimaii and Woodward's Higher Mathematics 

Bass's Differeutial Calculus ISmo, 

Halsted'a Synthetic Geometry 

Elements of Qeometry 

Chapman's Theory of Equations 12mo, 

Herriman's Method of Least £ ]unres Svo. 

Comptou's Logarithmic Compulations ISnio, 

Davis's Introduction to the Logic of Algebra 8to, 

Warren's Primary Qeometry IZmo, 

Plane Problems 13mo, 

" Deaciiptive Geometry 2 vols., 8vo, 

■' Problems and Theorems 

" Higher Linear Perspective Svo, 

" Free-hand Drawing 1 

" Drafting Instruments ] 

10 
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Warren's Projeclfon Drawing ISmo, 

" Linear Perspective 12mo, 

" Plane Problems ISmo, 

Bearles's Elements of Qeometry 

Brigg's Plane Analytical Oeometry . ■ ■ - ISino, 

"Wood's Co-onHnate Qeometrj 

Trigonometry 13mo, 

Mahan's Descriptive Geometry (Stone Cutting) 8vo, 

Wooira Descriptive Geometry Royal 8vo, 

Ludlow's Trigonometry with TableH. (Bass.) 

Logarithmic and Other Tablea. (Bass.) 

Baker'a Elliptic Functions 

Parker's Quadrature of the Circle 

Totten's Metrology 8vo, 

Ballard's Pyramid Problem 8vo, 

Barnard's Pyramid Problem gvo, 

MECHANICS-MACHINERY. 

TbxT'Bookb and Pbactical Wossa. 

Dana's Elementary Mechanics ISmo, 

Wood's " " ] 

" " " Supplement and Key 

" Analytical Hechaulca 

Hlchie's Analytical Mechanics 

Merriman's Mechanics of Materials 

Church's Mechanics of Engineering 8vo, 

" Notes and Examples in Hechantcs. 8vo, 

Mosely's Mechanical Engineering. (Mahan.) 8to 

Weisbach's Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. III., Part I. 

Sec. L (Klehi.) ...,8vo, 

Weisbach's Mechanics of Bngineeriog. Vol. III., Part I. 

8eo.n. (Klein.) 

Weisbach's Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. (Da Bois.)..8vo, 

Steam Engines. (Du Bois.) 

Lanza's Applied Mechanics 

H 
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Crebore's Hechsnlcs of the Qlrder. Svo, 

UacCord's Kinematics 8to, 

Thurston's Friction and Lost Work 8to, 

" The Animal as a Machine .ISmo, 

Hall's Car LubricatioD IZmo, 

Wairen's Uacblne CoustnictloD 3to18.,8vo, 

CboTdal's Letters to Hechanlcs ISmo. 

The Lathe and Its Uses 8vo, 

<;roinweirs Toothed Qearing ISmo, 

Belts andPullejB 19nio, 

Da Bola's Mechanics. Vol. L, Kinematics 8vo, 

Tot. IL. Statics 8to. 

Vol. m., KinoUcs Sto, 

Dredge's Trans. Bxhlbita Building, World Exposition, 
«o, half morocco 

-Flather's Dynamometers ISmo, 

Rope Driving 12mo, 

Kchards's Compressed Air 12mD, 

fimitb 'a Press- worthing of Metals 8to, 

Holly's Saw Piling 18mo, 

Pitzgerald's Boston Machinist 18mo, 

Haldwiu's Bteam Heating for Buildings. 12mo, 

Hetcalfe's Cost of Manufactures. Sto, 

Benjamin's Wrinkles and Recipes. ISmo, 

Dingey's Machinery Pattern Making. 12ma, 
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8 00 
1 00 
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3 00 
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8 60 
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8 00 
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9 00 
1 60 
800 



5 00 
2 00 
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METALUIROV. 

Iron— Gold— SiLTEK— Allots, Etc, 

Bgleston's Metallurgy of Silrer Sto, 

" Gold and Mercury 8to, 

" Weights and Measures, Tables 18mo, 

" Catalogue of Minerals Sto, 

O'DriscoU's Treatment of Gold Ores 6to, 

-* Keri's Metallurgy— Copper and Iron 8vo, 

* " " Steel, Puel, etc 8to, 

12 
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Tbunton'f Iran tuid 8t«el 8to, 

Alloys 8vo, 

Tiolliua's CbemlBtry of IroD. Sto, 

EuDhardt's Ore Dressing Id Europe. Sto, 

Weyniuch'B Strength of Iron and Steel. (DuBoU.) 8to, 

Besrdslee and Kent'a Strength of Wrought Iron 8to, 

Compton'g First Leasooa In Hetal Working ISmo, 

West's American Foundry Practice 13nio, 

" Uoulder's Text-book Umo, 



93 SO 
300 



AUNERALOOV AND MINING. 

Mine Accidehtb— Vedtilation— Obb DBBesina, Etc. 

Dana's Descriptive Mineralogy. (E, S.) 8to, half morocco, 

" Mineralogy and Petrography. (J. D.) I3nio, 

" Text- book of Mineralogy. (E. S.) 8vo, 

" Minerats and Howto Study Them. (E. S.) ISmo, 

" American Localities of Minerals 

Brush and Dana's Determinative Minei'alogy 8vo, 

Rosenbuscli's Microscopical Physiography of Minerals and 

Rocks. (Iddinga.) 

Hussak's Bockformiug Minerals. (Smith.) 

Williams's Lithology 

Chester's Catalogue of Minerals 

" Dictionary of the Names of Minerals 

Egleston's Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms 8vo, 

Goodyear'a Coal Mines of the Western Coast 12mo, 

Kunhardt's Ore Dressing in Europe 8vo, 

Sawyer's Accidents in Mines 8vo. 

Wilson's Mine VentilaltoD 16mo, 

Boyd's Resources of South Western Virginia 8vo, 

" Map of South Western Virginia Pocket-book form, 

Stockbrldge's Rocks and Soils 8to, 

Elssler's Explosives— Nitroglycerine and Dynamite 8vo, 

18 
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"Drinker's TunnelltDg, Exploiives, Oompounds, uid Rock Drills. 

liia, half morocco, |36 00 

Beard's VeotiUtion of Mlnei 12mo, 3 SO 

IhlBeng'B Manual of Mining 8vo, 4 00 

STEAM AND ELECTRICAL ENGINES, BOILERS, Etc. 

Statiokabt— Marine— LocoMOTiY»—QAa Ehoibbb, Etc. 

Wetsbfioli'a Bteam Engine. {Du Bois. ) Svo. 5 00 

Thuraton's Engine and Boiler Trials 8to. S 00 

" Phil oaophf of tbe Steam Engine 13mo, 75 

" 8tatioDar7 Steam Engines ....13ino, 1 50 

" Boiler Explosion 12mo, 1 CiO 

" Bteam-boiler GonBtructioQ and OperaUon Svo, 

" Reflection on the Motive Pover of Heat. (Carnot.) 

12mo, 3 00 
Thurslon'a Manuel of the Steam Engine. Part I., Structure 

andThoorf Svo, 7 50 

Thurston's Manual of the Steam Engine. Part 11., Design, 

ConslructioD, and Operation Svo, 7 50 

2 parts, 12 00 

ROntgen'a Thei'modyn amies. (Du Bole.) Svo, 6 00 

Pegbody's Thermodynamics of the Steam Engine Svo, 5 00 

" Valve Gears for the Sleam-Eiigine 8to, 2 50 

" Tables of Saturated Bleam Svo, 1 00 

Wood's Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, etc 8vo, 4 00 

Pupin and Oaterberg's Thermodynamics 13mo, 1 36 

Eneaas's Practice and Theory of the Injector Svo, 1 50 

Keagan's Sieam and Electrical Locomotives 12mo, 2 00 

Meyer's Modern Locomotive Consliuction 4to, 10 00 

Whitham'a Steam-engine Deaign 870, 6 00 

Constructive Bteam Engineering Svo, 10 00 

Hemenway's Indicator Practice ]3mo, 2 00 

Fray's Twenty Years with the Indicator Royal 870, 2 50 

Bpangler's Talve Gears 870, 2 50 

"Maw's Marine Engines Folio, half morocco, 18 00 

Trowbridge's Stationary Steam Engines 4to. boards, 2 00 

14 
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X'ord's Boiler Making for Boiler Makers IBmo, $1 00 

■WUaon'B Steam Boilers. (Plnther.) lamo, 2 M 

Baldwin's Steam Heatiog for Buildings 13mo, 3 60 

Hoad ley's Warm-blast FurD ace 8vo, 1 60 

^Sinclair's Locomotive Run ulug 13mo, 9 00 

-Clerk's Gas En^ne ISmo, i 00 

TABLES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

For Enoinbbrs, Mechanics, Actuaries— Metbic Tables, Etc. 

Crandall's Railway and Earihwork Tables 8vo, 1 50 

Johnson's Stadia and Enrthwork Tables 8to, I 35 

BUby's Grapbical Computing Tables Sheet, iH 

Compton's Logarithms 12mo, 1 50 

Ludlow's Logarithmic and Other Tables. (Bass.) 12mo, 2 00 

Thurston's Conversion Tables 8to, 1 00 

Egleston's Weights and Measures 18mo, 7S 

Totten's Metrology 8vo, 2 SO 

Fisher's Table of C ublc Yards Cardboard, SS 

-Hudson's Excavation Tables. Vol. 11 8vo, 1 00 

VENTILATION. 

Steam Hbatino— Hodbe Inspection— Mdib Vhmtilation. 

Beard's Ventilation of Mines 13mo, 2 60 

Baldwin's Steam Heating 13mo, 2 50 

Held 's Ventilation of American DnelliDgs 12mo, 1 00 

Mott's The Air We Breathe, and VeDlilalion IBmo, 1 00 

Gorhaid'a Sanitary House Inspection Square lOmo, 1 00 

Wilson's Mine Ventilation 16mo, 1 26 

■Carpenter's Heating and Ventilating of BuUdlnga 8to, 8 00 

niSCELLANEOUS PUBUCATIONS. 

Alcott's Gems, Sentiment, Language QUt edges, S 00 

Bailey's The New Tale of a Tub 8to, 76 

Ballard's Solution of the Pyramid Problem 8vo, 1 50 

Barnard's The Metrologleal System of the Great Pyramid. .8vo, 1 60 

15 
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